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THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE: 


A ROMANCE OF THE OUTSKIRTS! 


BY HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G. 


ALL the wintry afternoon we 
had been worming our way 
down the Thames, the big 
steamer filtering slowly through 
the throng of crafts like a 
*bus moving ponderously amid 
crowded traffic. When at last 
we won free of the river, the 
‘Channel chop took us on its 
knee and rocked us roughly, 
while the scud of wind and 
rain slapped us in the face 
with riotous horse-play. As 
we came up from dinner and 
struggled aft, our feet slipped 
and slithered over the wet 
decks, and the shouts of the 
frozen Lascars at the look-out 
reached us through the sopping 
gloom, despairing as the howls 
of souls in torment. The ugly, 
hopeless melancholy of our sur- 
roundings accorded well with 


the mood which possessed the 
majority of those on board, for 
we were outward-bound, and 
men who leave England for the 
good of their purses carry heavy 
hearts with them at the start. 
In the smoking-room, therefore, 
with coat-collars tugged up 
about our ears, and hands 
thrust deeply into our pockets, 
we sat smoking with mourn- 
ful earnestness, glaring at our 
neighbours with the open ani- 
mosity of the genial Briton. 
Through the thickening fog 
of the tobacco-smoke the figure 
of the man seated immediately 
opposite to me was dimly vis- 
ible, but presently his unusual 
appearance claimed my closer 
attention and aroused my curi- 
osity. His emaciated body was 
wrapped in a huge ulster, from 
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the up-turned collar of which a 
head emerged that I can only 
describe as being like nothing 
so much as a death’s-head 
moth. He was clean-shaven, 
and his cheeks were as hollow 
as saucers; his temples were 
pinched and prominent; from 
the bottom of deeply sunken 
sockets little wild eyes glared 
like savage things held fast in 
a gin. The mouth was set 
hard, as though its owner was 
enduring agony and trying his 
best to repress a scream. As 
much of his hair as his cap and 
his coat-collar suffered to be 
seen was of a dirty yellow 
white, yet in some indefinable 
way the man did not give 
the impression of being old. 
Rather he seemed to be one 
prematurely broken; one who 
suffered acutely and unceas- 
ingly ; one who, with rigid self- 
control, maintained a tight grip 
upon himself, as though all his 
nerves were on edge. I had 
marked a somewhat similar ex- 
pression of concentrated deter- 
mination upon the faces of 
fellow - passengers engaged in 
fighting the demon of sea- 
sickness ; but this fellow sucked 
at his pipe, and obviously drew 
a measure of comfort from it, 
in a fashion which showed that 
he was indifferent to the choppy 
motion. Yet though those 
buried eyes of his were glaring 
-and savage—eyes that seemed 
to be eternally seeking some 
means of escape from a haunt- 
ing peril—they were not rest- 
less, but rather were fixed in a 
venomous scowl, while the man 
himself, dead quiet save for the 
light that glinted from them, 
was apparently sunken in a 
fathomless abstraction. 
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All this I noted mechanically, 
but it was the extraordinary 
condition of his face that chiefly 
excited my wonder. It was 
literally pock-marked with 
little purple cicatrices, small 
oblong lumps, smooth and 
shining feebly in the lamp- 
light, that rose above the 
surface of the skin, and ran 
this way and that at every 
imaginable angle. I had seen 
more than once the faces of 
German duellists wonderfully 
and fearfully beslashed, but the 
scars they wore were long and 
clean, wholly unlike the badly 
healed lumps which disfigured 
my queer vis-d-vis. I fell to 
speculating as to what could 
have caused such a multiplicity 
of wounds: not a gunpowder 
explosion, certainly, for the 
skin showed none of the blue 
tattooing inseparable from in- 
juries so inflicted; nor yet the 
bursting of a gun, for that 
always makes at least one 
large jagged cut, not innumer- 
able tiny scars such as those 
at which I was looking. I 
could think of no solution that 
would fit the case, and as I 
watched, suddenly the man 
withdrew his hands from his 
pockets, waggling them before 
his face with a nervous motion, 
as though he were warding off 
some invisible assailants. Then 
I saw that every inch of his 
palms, the backs, and as much 
of his wrists as were exposed 
to view, were pitted with 
cicatrices similar to those with 
which his face was bedecked. 

“Evening, you folk!” said a 
nasal voice in the doorway, 
breaking discordantly upon the 
sulky silence which brooded 
over us, and I looked up to 
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see the figure of a typical 
“down-easter,” slim and alert, 
standing just within the room. 
He had a keen hard face on 
him, like a meat-axe, and the 
_wet of the rain stood upon it 
in drops. He jerked his head 
at us in collective greeting, 
walked through the haze of 
smoke with free gait and 
swinging shoulders, and threw 
himself down in a heap on the 
horse-hair bench beside the man 
whose strange appearance had 
rivetted my attention. Seated 
thus he looked round at us with 
quick humorous glances, as 
though our British solemnity, 
which made each one of us 
grimly isolated in a crowd, 
struck him as at once amusing 
and impossible of endurance. 

“Snakes!” he exclaimed 
genially. “This is mighty 
cheerful!” His strident twang 
seemed to cut wedges out of 
the foggy silence. “We look 
as though we had swallowed a 
peck of tenpenny nails, and 
the blamed things were sitting 
heavy onourstomachs! Come, 
let us befriendly. I ain’t doing 
any trade in sore-headed bears. 
Wake up, sonny!” And he dug 
his melancholy neighbour in the 
ribs with an aggressive and 
outrageous thumb. 

It was for all the world as 
though he had touched the 
spring that sets in motion the 
clock- work of a mechanical 
toy. The man’s cap flew from 
his head, disclosing a scalp ill- 
covered with sparse hairs and 
scarred like his face, as he 
leaped to his feet with a 
scream, torn suddenly, as it 
were, from the depths of his 
self-absorbed abstraction. Cast- 
ing quick, nervous glances over 
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his shoulder, he backed into the 
nearest corner, his hands claw- 
ing at the air, his eyes hunted, 
defiant, yet abject. His whole 
figure was instinct with terror 
—terror seeking impotently to 
defend itself against unnum- 
bered enemies. His teeth were 
set, his gums were drawn back 
over them in two rigid white 
lines, a sort of snarling cry 
broke from him—a cry that 
seemed to be the expression of 
furious rage, pain, and agonis- 
ingly concentrated effort. 

It all took place in a fraction 
of a second—as quickly as a 
man “jumps” when badly 
startled —and as quickly he 
recovered his balance, and 
pulled himself together. Then 
he cast a murderous glance at 
the American, who at that 
moment presented a picture of 
petrified astonishment, let fly 
a venomous oath at him, and 
slammed out of the room in 
a towering rage. 

“Goramercy !” ejaculated the 
American, limply. “I want a 
drink. Who'lljoinme?” But 
no one responded to his invita- 
tion. 

That was the occasion of my 
first meeting with Timothy 
O’Hara ; but as I subsequently 
travelled half across the world 
in his company, was admitted 
to his friendship, and heard him 
relate his experiences, not once 
but many times, I am able to 
supply the curious with the 
key to his extraordinary be- 
haviour that evening. I regret 
that it is impossible to give his 
story in his own words, for he 
told it graphically and with 
force, but unfortunately his 
very proper indignation invari- 
ably got the better of his dis- 
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cretion, with the result that he 
frequently waxed blasphemous 
in the course of his narrative, 
and at times was rendered 
altogether inarticulate by 
rage. I flatter myself, how- 
ever, that the version which 
I now offer to the reader is 
faithful and accurate in all 
essential details; and my own 
intimate knowledge of that 
gentle race called Miaruts, at 
whose hands O’Hara fared so 
evilly, has helped me to fill in 
such blanks as may have exist- 
ed in the tale as it originally 
reached me. 


Some years ago there was 
aman in North Borneo, whose 
name does not matter,—a man 
who had the itch of travel in 
him, and loved untrodden places 
for their own sake. He under- 


took to explore the interior of 


the No Man’s Land which the 
Chartered Company euphemis- 
tically describes as its “ pro- 
perty.” He made his way in- 
land from the western coast, 
and little more was heard of 
him for several months. At 
the end of that time a haze 
of disquieting rumours, as im- 
palpable as the used-up fever- 
laden wind that blows eternally 
from the interior, reached the 
little squalid stations on the 
seashore, and shortly afterwards 
the body of the explorer, terribly 
mangled and mutilated, was 
sluiced down-country by a 
freshet, and brought up on 
a sand-spit near the mouth of 
a river on the east coast. Here 
it was discovered by a couple 
of white men, who with the 
aid of a handful of unwilling 
natives buried it with becoming 
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state, since it was the only 
thing with a European father 
and mother which had ever 
travelled across the centre of 
North Borneo from sea to sea 
since the beginning of time. 

In life the explorer had been 
noted for his beard, a great 
yellow cascade of hair which 
fell down his breast from his 
lip to his waist, and when his 
corpse was found this orna- 
ment was missing. The Char- 
tered Company, whose business 
it is to pay dividends under 
adverse circumstances, does not 
profess to be a philanthropical 
institution, and cannot spend 
its hard-squeezed revenues upon 
putting the fear of death into 
people who have made too free 
with the lives of white folk, as 
is the practice in other parts of 
Asia. Therefore no steps were 
taken by the local administra- 
tion to punish the Maruts of 
the interior who had amused 
themselves by putting the ex- 
plorer to an ugly death; but 
the knowledge that the mur- 
dered man’s beard had been 
shorn from his chin by some 
truculent savage, and was even 
then ornamenting the knife- 
handle of a Miarut chief in the 
heart of the island, rankled in 
the minds of the white men on 
the spot. The wise and pru- 
dent members of the community 
talked a great deal, said roundly 
that the thing was a shame 
and an abomination, and took 
care to let their discretion 
carry them no further than 
the spoken word. The young 
and foolish did not say so 
much, but the recovery of that 
wisp of hair became to many 
of them a tremendous ambition, 
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a dream, something that made 
even existence in North Borneo 
tolerable while it presented it- 
self to their imaginations as a 
feat possible of accomplishment. 
With a few this dream became 
an idée fixe, an object in a life 
that otherwise were unendur- 
able, and it may even have 
saved a few from the folly of 
immediate suicide. The quest 
would be the most hazardous 
conceivable, a fitting enterprise 
for men rendered desperate by 
the circumstances into the 
midst of which fate had thrust 
them; and a man might well 
feel that there was more satis- 
faction to be found in throwing 
away his life in an attempt to 
cleanse the stained honour of 
his breed than in bathetically 
blowing out his brains. The 
former was a romantic, nay, a 
glorious, venture; the latter 
earns a very general contempt, 
is even branded as an act of 
cowardice, and cowardice is the 
one sin of which the men of the 
outskirts fear to be accused. 
Sitting at home in England, 
with pleasant things to distract 
the mind all about you, and 
with nothing at hand more 
dangerous than a motor-car, 
all this pother concerning the 
hairs off a dead man’s chin 
may appeal to you as some- 
thing absurdly sentimental and 
irrational ; but try for the mo- 
ment to place yourself in the 
position of an isolated white 
man at an out-station of North 
Borneo. Picture to yourself a 
tumble-down thatched bung- 
alow standing on a roughly 
cleared hill, with four Chinese 
shops and a dilapidated police- 
station squatting on the bank 
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of a black, creeping river. Rub 
in a smudge of blue-green 
forest, shutting you up on 
flanks, front, and rear. . Fill 
that forest with scattered huts, 
wherein squalid natives live the 
lives of beasts—natives whose 
language you do not know, 
whose ideas you do not under. 
stand, who make their presence 
felt only by means of savage 
howls raised by them in their 
drunken orgies,—natives whose 
hatred of you can only be kept 
from active expression by the 
fear which your armed readi- 
ness may inspire. Add to this 
merciless heat, faint exhausted 
air, an occasional bout of the 
black fever of the country, and 
not enough of work to preserve 
your mind from rust. Remember 
that the men who are doomed 
to live in these places get no 
sport, have no recreations, no 
companionship ; that the long, 
empty, suffocating days trail by 
one by one, bringing no hope of 
change, and that the only com- 
munication with the outer world 
is kept up fitfully by certain 
dingy steam-tramps which are 
always behind time, and which 
may, or may not, arrive once a- 
month. Can you wonder that 
amid such surroundings men 
wax melancholy, that they take 
to brooding over all manner of 
trivial things in a fashion which 
is not quite sane, and that the 
knowledge that their continued 
existence is dependent upon the 
wholesome awe in which white 
folk are held sometimes gets 
upon their nerves, and makes 
them feverishly anxious to vindi- 
cate the honour of their race? 
When you have let the full 
meaning of these things sink 
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into your minds, you will begin 
to understand why so much 
excitement prevailed in North 
Borneo concerning the reported 
ownership of the deceased ex- 
plorer’s beard. 

Timothy O’Hara and Harold 
Bateman had lived lives such 
as those which I have described 
for half-a-dozen years or more. 
They had had ample leisure in 
which to turn the matter of 
the explorer’s beard over and 
over in their minds, till the 
thought of it had bred some- 
thing like fanaticism, a kind of 
still, white - hot rage, within 
them. It chanced that their 
leave of absence fell due upon 
one and the same day. It 
followed that they put their 
heads together and decided to 
start upon a private raid of 
their own into the interior of 
the Mirut country, with a view 
to redeeming the trophy. It 
also followed that they made 
their preparations with the ut- 
most secrecy, and that they 
enlisted a dozen villainous little 
Dyaks from Sarawak to act as 
their punitive force. The whole 
thing was highly improper and 
very illegal, but it promised 
adventurous experiences, and 
both Bateman and O’Hara were 
young and not over wise. Also, 
it must be urged in extenuation 
of their conduct that they had 
the effects of some six years’ 
crushing monotony to work off, 
that they had learned to regard 
the Maruts of the interior as 
their natural enemies, and that 
the ugliness and the deadly 
solitude of their existence had 
rendered them savage, just as 
the tamest beast becomes wild 
and ferocious when it finds it- 
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self held in the painful grip of a 
trap. 

I am in nowise concerned to 
justify their doings: my part is 
to record them. O’Hara and 
Bateman vanished one day from 
the last outpost of quasi-civilisa- 
tion, having given out that they 
were off up-country in search of 
big game—which was a fact. 
Their little expedition slipped 
into the forest, and the wilder- 
ness swallowed it. When once 
they had pushed out into the 
unknown interior they were 
gone past power of recall,— 
were lost as completely as a 
needle in a ten-acre hay-field ; 
and they breathed more freely 
because they had escaped from 
the narrow zone wherein the 
law of the white man runs, and 
need guide themselves for the 
future merely by the dictates of 
their own rudimentary notions 
of right and wrong. 

They had a pretty awful time 
of it, so far as I can gather; for 
the current of the rivers, which 
crept towards them, black and 
oily, from the upper country, 
was dead against them, and the 
rapids soon caused them to 
abandon their boats. Then 
they tramped it, trudging with 
dogged perseverance up and 
down the hills, clambering pain- 
fully up sheer ascents, slipping 
down the steep pitches on the 
other side, splashing and lab- 
ouring through the swamps be- 
twixt hill and hill, or wading 
waist-deep across wastes of 
rank ldlang-grass, from the 
green surface of which the re- 
fracted heat smote them under 
their hat-brims with the force 
of blows. Aching in every 
limb, half-blinded by the sweat 
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that trickled into their eyes, 
flayed by the sun, mired to the 
ears in the morasses, torn by 
thorn - thickets, devoured by 
tree-leeches, stung by all man- 
ner of jungle-insects, and op- 
pressed by the weight of self- 
imposed effort that pride forbade 
them to abandon, they struggled 
forward persistently, fiercely, 
growing more savage and more 
vindictive at every painful step. 
The golden fleece of beard, which 
was the object of their quest, be- 
came an oriflamme, in the wake 
of which they floundered etern- 
ally through the inferno of an 
endless fight. Their determina- 
tion to recover it became a mad- 
ness, a possession ; it filled their 
minds to the exclusion of aught 
else, nerved them to fresh en- 
deavour, spurred them out of 
their weariness, and would not 
suffer them to rest. But the 
bitterness of their travail in- 
censed them mightily against 
the Miarut folk, whose lack of 
reverence for white men had 
imposed so tremendous a task 
upon these self-appointed cham- 
pions of their race; and as they 
sat over their unpalatable meals 
when the day’s toil was ended, 
they talked together in blood- 
thirsty fashion of the vengeance 
they would wreak, and the pun- 
ishment they would exact from 
the tribe which was discovered 
to be in possession of the object 
of their search. 

One feature of their march 
was that prudence forbade a 
halt. The Marut of North 
Borneo is a person of mean 
understanding, who requires 
time wherein to set his slow 
intellect in motion. He is a 
dipsomaniac, a homicide by 
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training and predilection, and 
he has a passion for collecting 
other people’s skulls, which is as 
unscrupulous and as fanatical 
as that of the modern philatel- 
ist. Whenever he encounters a 
stranger he immediately falls to 
coveting that stranger’s skull ; 
but as he is a creature of poor 
courage, it is essential to his 
comfort that he should win 
possession of it only by means 
that will not endanger his own 
skin. The question as to how 
such means may be contrived 
presents a difficult problem for 
his solution, and it takes his 
groping mind from two to 
three days in which to hit upon 
a workable plan. The explorer, 
as Bateman and O’Hara were 
aware, lost his life because, 
overcome by fatigue, he allowed 
himself to commit the mistake 
of spending more than a single 
night under a hospitable Marut 
roof-tree, and so gave time to 
his hosts to plot his destruction. 
Had he only held steadily upon 
his way, all might have been 
well with him: for in a country 
where every village is at enmity 
with its neighbours, a short 
march would have carried him 
into a stranger’s land, which he 
should have been able to quit 
in its turn ere the schemes for 
his immolation hatched therein 
had had leisure in which to 
ripen. O’Hara and Bateman, 
therefore, no matter how worn 
out they might be by that ever- 
lasting, clambering tramp across 
that cruel huddle of hill-caps, 
were rowelled by necessity into 
pushing forward, and still for- 
ward, as surely as the day 
dawned. They felt much as 
the urchin Jo must have done 
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when all men combined to keep 
him “moving on” ; and as they 
were less meek than he, their 
hatred of the Marut people, 
who here acted towards them 
the part of vigilant constables, 
increased and multiplied ex- 
ceedingly. 

Often the filth and squalor 
of the long airless huts—each 
one of which accommodated a 
whole village community in its 
dark interior, all the pigs and 
fowls of the place beneath its 
flooring, and as many blackened 
human skulls as could find 
hanging-space along its roof- 
beams — sickened them, and 
drove them forth to camp in 
the jungle. Here there were 
only wild beasts,—self-respect- 
ing and on the whole cleanly 
beasts, which compared very 
favourably with the less attrac- 
tive animals in the village-huts, 
—but a vigilant guard had to 
be maintained against possible 
surprise, and this, after a heart- 
breaking tramp, was hard alike 
upon white men and Dyaks. 

The raiders had pitched their 
camp in such a place one even- 
ing, and as the party lacked 
meat, and the pigeons could be 
heard cooing in the tree-tops 
close at hand, O’Hara took his 
fowling-piece and strolled off 
alone into the forest, with the 
intention of shooting a few 
birds for the pot. The jungle 
was very dense in this part of 
the country, so dense indeed 
that a man was powerless to 
see in any direction for a dis- 
tance of more than a dozen 
yards; but the pigeons were 
plentiful, and as they fluttered 
from tree to tree O’ Hara walked 
after them without realising in 
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the least how far he was stray- 
ing from his starting - point. 
At last the fast-failing light 
arrested his attention, and as 
he stooped to pick up the last 
pigeon, the search for which 
among the brambles had occu- 
pied more time than he had 
fancied, it suddenly struck him 
that he ought to be returning 
to the camp, while a doubt as 
to its exact direction assailed 
him. He was in the very act 
of straightening himself again 
with a view to looking about 
him for some indication of the 
path by which he had come, 
when a slight crackle in the 
underwood smote upon his ear. 
He remained very still, stoop- 
ing forward as he was, holding 
his breath, and listening in- 
tently. It flashed through his 
mind that the sound might 
have been made by one of the 
Dyaks, who perhaps had come 
out of the camp in search of 
him, and he waited the repeti- 
tion of the snapping noise with 
eagerness, hoping that it would 
tell him whether it were caused 
by man or beast. As he stood 
thus for an instant with bowed 
shoulders, the crackle came 
again, louder, crisper, and much 
nearer than before, and at the 
same moment, before he had 
time to change his attitude or to 
realise that danger threatened 
him, something smote him 
heavily in the back, bringing 
him prone to the earth with a 
grunt. The concussion was 
caused by some yielding sub- 
stance, that yet was quick and 
warm, and the litter of dead 
leaves and the tangle of under- 
wood combined to break his 
fall. He was not hurt, there- 
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fore, though the breath was 
knocked out of him, and that 
unseen something, which tum- 
bled and writhed upon his back, 
pinned him to the ground. He 
skewed his head round, trying 
to see what had assailed him, 
and immediately a diabolical 
face peeped over his shoulder 
an inch or two above it. He 
only saw it, as it were, in a 
flash, but the sight was one 
which, he was accustomed to 
say, he would never forget. 
In after-years it was wont to 
-recur to him in dreams, and as 
surely as it came it woke him 
with a scream. It was a sav- 
age face, brown yet pallid, 
grimed with dirt and wood- 
ashes, with a narrow retreat- 
ing forehead, a bestial prog- 
nathous snout, and a _ tiny 
twitching chin. The little 
black eyes, fierce and excited, 
were ringed about by angry 
red sores, for the eyelashes 
had been plucked out. The 
eyebrows also had been simil- 
arly removed, but from the 
upper lip a few coarse wires 
spruuted uncleanly. The face 
was split in twain by a 
set of uneven teeth, pointed 
like those of a wild cat, and 
tightly clenched, while above 
and below them the gums 
snarled rigidly, bearing witness 
to the physical effort which 
their owner was making. The 
scalp was divided into even 
halves by a broad parting, on 
either side of which there rose 
a tangle of dirty, ill-kept hair, 
that was drawn back into a 
chignon which gave the creat- 
ure a curious sexless aspect. 
All these things O’Hara noted 
in the fraction of a second, 
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and as the horror bred of them 
set him heaving and fighting 
as well as his cramped position 
made possible, a sharp knee- 
cap was driven into the back 
of his neck, and his head fell 
forward with a concussion that 
blinded him. For a moment 
he lay still and inert, and in 
that moment he was conscious 
of little deft hands, that flew 
this way and that, over, under, 
and around his limbs, and of 
the pressure of narrow withes, 
drawn suddenly taut, that ate 
into his flesh Up to this 
time the whole affair had been 
transacted in a dead, unnatural 
silence that somehow gave to 
it the strangeness and unreal- 
ity of a nightmare; but now, 
as O’Hara lay prostrate with 
his face buried in the under- 
wood, the evensong of the 
forest insects, which rings 
through the jungle during the 
gloaming hour, was suddenly 
interrupted by an outbreak of 
queer sounds — by gurgling, 
jerky speech intermixed with 
shrill squeakings and whist- 
lings, and by the clicking 
cackle which stands the Mirut 
folk instead of laughter. Yet 
even now the voices of his cap- 
tors were subdued and hushed, 
as though unwilling to be over- 
heard, and O/’Hara, under- 
standing that the Maruts 
feared to be interrupted by 
their victim’s friends, made shift 
to raise a shout, albeit the 
green stuff forced its way into 
his mouth and choked his 
utterance. 

Immediately the little nimble 
hands were busy, clutching 
him afresh, while the tones of 
those inhuman voices shrilled 
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and gurgled and clicked more 
excitedly than before. O’Hara 
was heaved and tugged, first 
one way, then another, until 
finally his body was rolled 
over on to its back, falling 
with a dull bump. He shouted 
once more, putting all the 
strength that was in him into 
the yell, and the nearest Mirut 
promptly stamped on his mouth 
with his horny heel. O’Hara 
bit viciously at the thing, but 
his teeth could make no im- 
pression upon its leathery 
under-surface, and before he 
could shout again he found 
himself gagged with a piece 
of wood, which was bound in 
its place by a couple of withes. 
Despair seized him then, and 
for a moment or two he lay 
still, with the manhood knocked 
fairly out of him by a crush- 
ing consciousness of impotence, 
while the gabble of squeak, and 
whistle, and grunt, still hushed 
cautiously, broke out more dis- 
cordantly than ever. 

The withes about his limbs 
bound O’Hara so cripplingly 
that only his neck was free to 
move, but presently, craning it 
upward, he caught sight of his 
persecutors for the first time. 
They formed a squalid group 
of little, half-starved, wizened 
creatures, not much larger than 
most European children of four- 
teen, but with brutal faces that 
seemed to bear the weight of 
whole centuries of care and of 
animal self-indulgence. They 
were naked, save for their foul 
loin-clouts ; they were abomin- 
ably dirty, and their skins were 
smothered in leprous - looking 
ringworm; they had not an 
eyelash or an eyebrow among 
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them, for the hairs had been 
plucked out by the root, but 
their scalps were covered by 
frowsy growths, gathered into 
loathsome chignons on the napes 
of their necks. Every man was 
armed with one or more spears, 
and from the waist of each a 
long knife depended, sheathed in 
a wooden scabbard hung with 
tufts of hair. One of them— 
the man whose face O’Hara 
had caught a glimpse of above 
his shoulder — flourished his 
sheathed knife insistently in his 
captive’s face with grotesque 
gesticulations, and O’Hara 
shuddered every time that the 
disgusting tassels that bedecked 
the scabbard swept his cheek. 
The fading daylight was very 
dim now, enabling O’Hara to 
see only the form of the things 
by which he was surrounded : 
colour had ceased to have any 
meaning in those gloomy forest 
aisles. The grinning savage 
prancing and gibbering around 
him, and brandishing that 
sheathed weapon with its re- 
volting trophies, puzzled him. 
If he meant murder, why did 
he not draw his blade? In 
the depth of his misery the 
inconsequence of this war-dance 
furnished O’Hara with an addi- 
tional torture. 

Presently two of the Mairuts 
came suddenly within his field 
of vision bearing a long green 
pole. This they proceeded to 
thrust between O’Hara’s fiesh 
and the withes that: were en- 
twined about him, and when 
this had been accomplished, the 
whole party set their shoulders 
under the extremities of the 
pole and lifted their prisoner 
clear from the ground. Then 
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they bore him off at a sort 
of jog-trot. 

The thongs, tightened fear- 
fully by the pressure thus put 
upon them, pinched and bruised 
him pitilessly ; his head, lack- 
ing all support, hung down in 
an attitude of dislocation, wag- 
gling this way and that at every 
jolt ; the blood surged into his 
brain, causing a horrible vertigo, 
and seeming to thrust his eyes 
almost out of their sockets; he 
thought that he could feel his 
limbs swelling above the biting 
grip of the withes, and an 
irresistible nausea seized him. 
Maddening cramps tied knots 
in his every muscle, and had 
his journey been of long dura- 
tion Timothy O’Hara would 
never have reached its end 
alive. Very soon, however, 


the decreased pace, and the 
shrill whistling sounds which 


came from the noses of his 
Marut bearers, told him that 
the party was ascending a 
hill—for these strange folk do 
not pant like ordinary people, 
and the uncanny noise was 
familiar to O’Hara from many a 
toilsome march in the company 
of native porters. Presently, 
too, between the straining legs 
of the leading files O’Hara 
caught a flying glimpse of 
distant fire, and‘ that, he knew, 
betokened the neighbourhood 
of a village. 

A few minutes later, just as 
he thought that he was about 
to lose consciousness, the village 
was reached—a long, narrow 
hut, raised on piles, and with 
a door at either end, from the 
thresholds of which crazy 
ladder-ways led to the ground. 
Up the nearest of these rude 
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staircases the Miruts struggled. 
with their burden, banging his 
head roughly against each un- 
trimmed rung, and threw it 
down on the bamboo flooring 
with a chorus of grunts. For 
a moment there was silence, 
while the entire community 
gathered round the white man, 
staring at him eagerly with a 
kind of ferocious curiosity. 
Then with one accord all the 
men, women, and _ children 
present set up a diabolical 
chorus of whoopings and yell- 
ings. They seemed to give 
themselves over to a veritable 
insanity of noise. Some, 
squatting on their heels, sup- 
porting the weight of their 
bodies on arms thrust well 
behind them, tilted their chins 
to the roof and howled like 
maniacs. Others, standing 
erect, opened their mouths to 
their full extent, and emitted 
a series of shrill, blood-curdling 
bellows. Others, again, shut 
their eyes, threw their arms 
aloft, and concentrating every 
available atom of energy in 
the effort, screamed till their 
voices broke. The ear-piercing 
din sounded as though all the 
devils in hell had of a sudden 
broken loose. Heard from afar, 
the savage triumph, the diabol- 
ical delight that found in it 
their fitting expression, might 
well have made the blood run 
cold in the veins of the bravest ; 
but heard close at hand by the 
solitary white man whose 
capture had evoked that 
hideous outcry, and who knew 
himself to be- utterly at the 
mercy of these fiends, it was 
almost enough to unship his 
reason. O’Hara told me that 
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from that moment he forgot 
the pain which his bonds oc- 
casioned him, forgot even his 
desire for escape, and was 
filled with a tremendous long- 
ing to be put out of his agony 
—to be set free by death from 
this unspeakable inferno, His 
mind, he said, was working 
with surprising activity, and 
“as though it belonged to 
somebody else.” In a series 
of flashes he began to recall all 
that he had ever heard of the 
manners and customs of the 
Maruts, of the strange uses to 
which they put their prisoners, 
and all the while he was pos- 
sessed by a kind of restlessness 
that made him eager for them 
to do something—no matter of 
how awful a character—that 
would put a period to his 
unendurable suspense. 

Meanwhile the Miruts were 
enjoying themselves thorough- 
ly. Large earthenware jars, 
each sufficiently large to drown 
a baby with comfort, were 
already standing round the en- 
closed verandah which formed 
the common-room of the village, 
on to which each family cubicle 
opened, and to these jars the 
Miruts—men, women, and 
children—repeatedly addressed 
themselves, squatting by them, 
and sucking up through long 
bamboo tubes the abominable 
liquor which filled them. Each 
toper, as he quitted the jar, 
fell to howling with redoubled 
energy, and as more and more 
of the fiery stuff was consumed, 
their cries became more savage, 
more inarticulate, and more dia- 
bolical. 

Half-a-dozen men, however, 
were apparently busy in the 
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performance of some task on a 
spot just behind O’Hara’s head, 
for though they frequently paid 
visits of ceremony to the liquor- 
jars, they always staggered 
back to the same part of the 
room when their draughts were 
ended, and there fell to hack- 
ing and hammering at wood 
with renewed energy. O’Hara 
was convinced that they were 
employed in constructing some 
infernal instrument of torture ; 
and the impossibility of ascer- 
taining its nature was madden- 
ing, and set his imagination 
picturing every abominable con- 
trivance for the infliction of 
anguish of which he had ever 
heard or read. And all the 
while the hideous orgies for 
which his capture was the 
pretext were waxing more fast 
and furious. 

Suddenly the hidden group 
behind him set up a shrill cat- 
call, and at the sound every 
Mirut in sight leaped to his 
or her feet, and danced frantic- 
ally with hideous outery and 
maniacal laughter. A moment 
later a rattan rope whined as 
it was pulled over the main 
beam of the roof with some- 
thing heavy at its end, and 
as the slack of the cord was 
made fast to the wall- post 
opposite to him, O’Hara was 
aware of some large object, 
suspended in mid-air, swinging 
out into the middle of the room 
immediately above him. This, 
as he craned his neck up at 
it, struggling to see it more 
clearly in the uncertain torch- 
light, was presently revealed 
as a big cage, an uneven square 
in shape, the bars of which 
were some six inches apart, 
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saving on one side where a 
wide gap was left. He had 
barely had time to make this 
discovery when a mob of Marut 
men and women rushed at him, 
cut the bonds that bound him, 
and mauling him mercilessly, 
lifted him up, and literally 
threw him into the opening 
formed by the gap. The cage 
rocked crazily, while the Maruts 
yelled their delight, and two 
of their number proceeded hast- 
ily to patch up the gap with 
cross-pieces of wood. Then the 
whole crowd drew away a little, 
though the hubbub never slack- 
ened, and O’Hara set his teeth 
to smother the groans which 
the pain of the removed bonds 
nearly wrung from him. For 
the time fear and all other 
emotions were forgotten in the 
acuteness of the agony which 
he endured, for as the blood 
began to flow freely once more, 
every inch of his body seemed 
to have been transformed into 
so many raging teeth. His 
extremities felt soft and flabby, 
—cold, too, like jellies, — but 
O’Hara was by nature a very 
strong man, and at the time 
of his capture he had been in 
the pink of condition. In an 
incredibly short while, there- 
fore, the pain subsided, and he 
began to regain the use of his 
cramped limbs. 

He was first made aware of 
his recovered activity by the 
alacrity with which he bounded 
into the centre of the cage in 
obedience to a sharp prick in 
the back. He tried to rise to 
his feet, and his head came into 
stunning contact with the roof ; 
then, in a crouching attitude, 
he turned in the direction 
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whence the attack had reached 
him. What he saw filled him 
with horror. The leader of the 
Maruts who had captured him, 
his eyes bloodshot with drinkg 
was staggering about in front 
of him with grotesque postur- 
ings, waving his knife in one 
hand and its wooden sheath in 
the other. It was the former 
evidently that had administered 
that painful prod to O’Hara’s 
back, but it was the latter 
which chained the white man’s 
attention even in that moment 
of whirling emotions, for from 
its base depended a long shaggy 
wisp of sodden yellow hair—the 
golden fleece of which O’Hara 
and Bateman were in search. 
In a flash the savage saw that 
his victim had recognised the 
trophy to which he had already 
been at some pains to direct 
his attention, and the assembled 
Miruts gave unmistakable 
tokens that they all grasped 
the picturesqueness of the situa- 
tion. They yelled and howled 
and bayed more frantically 
than ever; some of them rolled 
upon the floor, their limbs and 
faces contorted by paroxysms 
of savage merriment, while 
others staggered about, smit- 
ing their fellows on their bare 
shoulders, squeaking like bats, 
and clicking like demoralised 
clockwork. A second prod 
with a sharp point made 
O’Hara shy across his narrow 
cage like a fly-bitten horse, and 
before he could recover his 
balance a score of delicately 
handled weapons inflicted light 
wounds all over his face and 
hands. As each knife touched 
him its owner threw up his 
head and repeated some formula 
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in a shrill sing-song, no word 
of which was intelligible to 
O’Hara save only the name of 
Kina-Balu —the great moun- 
éain which dominates North 
Borneo, and is believed by the 
natives to be the eternal rest- 
ing-place of the spirits which 
have quitted the life of earth. 
Then, for the first time, 
O’Hara understood what was 
happening to him. He had 
often heard of the ceremony 
known to the wild Maruts as a 
bdngun, which has for its object 
the maintenance of communica- 
tion between the living and the 
dead. He had even seen a pig 
hung up, as he was now hang- 
ing, while the tamer Maruts 
prodded it to death very care- 
fully and slowly, charging it 
the while with messages for 
the spirits of the departed, and 
he remembered how the abomin- 
able cruelty of the proceeding 
had turned him sick, and had 
set him longing to interfere 
with native religious customs 
in defiance of the prudent Gov- 
ernment which he served. Now 
he was himself to be done to 
death by inches, just as the 
pig had died, and he knew that 
men had spoken truly when 
they had explained to him that 
the unfortunate quadruped was 
only substituted for a nobler 
victim as a concession to Eur- 
opean prejudice, to the great 
discontent of the tame Mairuts. 
These thoughts rushed 
through his mind with the 
speed of lightning, and all the 
while it seemed to him that 
every particle of his mental 
forces was concentrated upon 
a single object —the task of 
defending himself against a 





crowd of persecutors. Crouch- 
ing in the centre of the cage, 
snarling like a cat, with his 
eyes bursting from their sockets, 
his every limb braced for a leap 
in any direction, his hands scrab- 
bling at the air to ward off the 
stabs, he faced from side to 
side, his breath coming in 
quick, noisy pants. Every 
second one or another of the 
points that assailed him made 
him turn about with a cry of 
rage, and immediately his ex- 
posed back was prodded by 
every Marut within reach. 
Suddenly he heard his own 
voice raised in awful curses 
and blasphemies, and the fam- 
iliar tones of his mother-tongue 
smote him with surprise. He 
had little consciousness of pain 
as pain, only the necessity of 
warding off the points of his 
enemies presented itself to him 
as something that must be ac- 
complished at all costs, and 
each separate failure enraged 
him. He bounded about his 
cage with an energy and an 
agility that astonished him, 
and the rocking of his prison 
seemed to keep time with the 
lilting of his thumping heart- 
beats. More than once he fell, 
and his face and scalp were 
prodded terribly ere he could 
regain his feet; often he warded 
off a thrust with his bare hands. 
But of the wounds which he 
thus received he was hardly 
conscious; his mind was in a 
species of delirium of rage, and 
all the time he was torn with a 
fury of indignation because he, 
a white man, was being treated 
in this dishonouring fashion by 
a pack of despicable Maruts! 
But he received no serious in- 
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jury ; for the Maruts, who, like 
the “modern major - general,” 
were “teeming with a lot of 
news” for their dead relations, 
were anxious to keep the life in 
him as long as might be, and, 
in spite of their intoxication, 
prodded him with shrewdness 
and caution. How long it all 
lasted O’Hara never knew with 
certainty; but it was the ex- 
haustion caused by loss of 
breath, and by the wild leaping 
of that bursting heart of his, 
that caused him presently to 
sink on the floor of his cage in 
@ swoon. 

Then the Miruts, finding that 
he did not answer to their stabs, 
drew off and gathered eagerly 
around the liquor-jars. The 
killing would come soon after 
the dawn—as soon, in fact, as 
their overnight orgies made 
possible— when the prisoner 
would be set to run the gant- 
let, and would be hacked to 
pieces after one final, delici- 
ous bdngun. It was essential, 
therefore, that enough strength 
should be left in him to enable 
him to show good sport, and in 
the meantime their villainous 
home-made spirits would bring 
that measure of happiness 
which comes to the Mirut from 
being suffered, for a little space, 
to forget the fact of his own 
repulsive existence. Accord- 
ingly, with noisy hospitality, 
each man tried to make his 
neighbours drink to greater 
excess than himself, and all 
proved willing victims. With 
hoots and squeals of laughter, 
little children were torn from 
their mothers’ breasts and given 
to suck at the bamboo pipes, 
their ensuing intoxication being 


watched with huge merriment 
by men and women alike. The 
shouts raised by the revellers 
became more and more shaky, 
less and less articulate; over 
and over again the groups 
around the jars broke up, while 
their members crawled away, 
to lie about in death - like 
stupors, from which they roused 
themselves only to vomit and 
drink anew. 

Long before this stage of the 
proceedings had been reached 
O’Hara had _ recovered his 
senses, but prudence bade him 
lie as still as a mouse. Once or 
twice a drunken Mirut lurched 
on to his feet and made a pass 
or two at him, and now and 
again he was prodded pain- 
fully, but, putting forth all the 
self-control at his command, he 
gave no sign of life. At last 
every Miarut in the place was 
sunken in abominable torpor, 
excepting only the chief, from 
whose knife-scabbard hung the 
tuft which had once ornamented 


the chin of the explorer. His. 


little red eyes were fixed in a 
drunken glare upon O’Hara, 
and the latter watched them 
with a fascination of dread 
through his half - closed lids. 
Over and over again the Miarut 
crawled to the nearest liquor- 
jar, and sucked up the dregs 
with a horrible sibilant gurg- 
ling, and at times he even 
staggered to his feet, muttering 
and mumbling over his tiny, 
busy chin, waving his weapon 
uncertainly, ere he subsided in 
a limp heap upon the floor. On 
each occasion he gave more evi- 
dent tokens of drowsiness, and 
at last his blinking eyes wera 
covered by their lashless lids, 
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At the same moment a gentle 
gnawing sound, which had been 
attracting O’Hara’s attention 
for some minutes, though he 
had not dared to move by so 
much as a finger’s breadth 
to discover its cause, ceased 
abruptly. Then the faintest 
ghost of a whisper came to his 
ears from below his cage, and 
moving with the greatest 
caution, and peering down 
through the uncertain light, 
he saw that a hole had been 
made by sawing away two of 
the laths which formed the 
flooring. In the black hole 
immediately beneath him the 
faces of two of his own Dyaks 
were framed, and even as he 
looked one of them hoisted him- 
self into the hut, and began 
deftly to remove the bars of the 
cage, moving as noiselessly as 
a shadow. The whole thing 
was done so silently, and 
O’Hara’s own mind was so 
racked by the emotions which 
his recent experiences had held 


-for him, that he was at first 


persuaded that what he saw, 
or rather fancied he saw, was 
merely the figment conjured up 
for his torture by a delirium 
which possessed him. He felt 
that if he suffered himself to 
believe in this mocking delusion 
even for an instant the disap- 
pointment of discovering its 
utter unreality would drive him 
mad. He was already spent 
with misery, physical and 
mental; he was consciously 
holding himself in leash to pre- 
vent the commission of some 
inane extravagance; he was 
seized with an unreasoning 
desire to scream. He fought 
with himself—a self that was 





unfamiliar to him, although its 
identity was never in doubt— 
as he might have fought with 
a stranger ; he told himself that 
his senses were playing cruel 
pranks upon him, and that 
nothing should induce him to 
be deceived by them; and all 
the while hope, mad, wild, hys- 
terical hope, was surging up in 
his heart, shaking him like an 
aspen, wringing unaccustomed 
tears from his eyes, and tear- 
ing his breast with noiseless 
sobs, 

As he lay inert, and utterly 
wretched, unable to bear up 
manfully under this new 
wanton torture of the mind, 
the ghost of the second Dyak 
clambered skilfully out of the 
darkness below the hut - floor 
and joined his fellow, who had 
already made a wide gap in the 
side of the cage. Then the two 
of them seized O’Hara, and 
with the same strange absence 
of sound, lifted him bodily out 
of the prison, and through 
the hole in the flooring on to 
the earth below. Their grip 
upon his lacerated flesh hurt 
him acutely ; but the very pain 
was welcome, for did it not 
prove the reality of his deliv- 
erers? What he experienced 
of relief and gratitude O'Hara 
could never tell us, for all he 
remembers is that, gone sud- 
denly weak and plaintive as a 
child, he clung to the little 
Dyaks, sobbing broken-heart- 
edly, and weeping on their 
shoulders without restraint or 
decency, in an utter abandon of 
self-pity. Also he recalls dimly 
that centuries later he found 
himself standing in Bateman’s 
camp, with his people gather- 
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ing about him, and that of a 
sudden he was made aware 
that he was mother - naked. 
After that, so he avers, all is a 
blank. 

The closing incidents of the 
story were related to me by 
Bateman one evening when I 
chanced to forgather with him 
in an up-country outpost in 
Borneo. We had been talking 
far into the night, and our 
solitude & deux and the lateness 
of the hour combined to thaw 
his usual taciturnity, and to 
unlock his shy confidence. 
Therefore I was put in posses- 
sion of a secret which until 
then, I believe, had been closely 
kept. 

“Tt was an awful night,” 
he said, “that upon which poor 
O’Harawasmissing. TheDyaks 
had gone out in couples all over 
the place to try to pick up his 
trail; but I remained in the 
camp, for though there was a 
little moon, it was too dark for 
a white man’s eyes to be of any 
good. What with the inac- 
tivity and my fears for O’Hara 
I was as ‘jumpy’ as you make 
it; and as the Dyaks began to 
drop in, two at a time, each 
couple bringing their tale of 
failure, I worked myself up 
into such a state of depression 
and misery that I thought I 
must be going mad. Just 
about three o'clock in the 
morning the last brace of 
Dyaks turned up, and I was all 
of a shake when I saw that 
they had poor O’Hara with 
them. He broke loose from 
them and stumbled into the 
centre of the camp, stark 
naked, and pecked almost to 
bits by those infernal Marut 
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knives; but the wounds were 
not over-deep, and the blood 
was caking over most of them. 
He was an awful sight, and I 
was for tending his hurts with- 
out delay; but he pushed me 
roughly aside, and I saw that 
his eyes were blazing with mad- 
ness. He stood there in the 
midst of us all, throwing his 
arms above his head, cursing in 
English and in the vernacular, 
and gesticulating wildly. The 
Dyaks edged away from him, 
and I could see that his con- 
dition funked them mortally. 
I tried again and again to 
speak to him and calm him, 
but he would not listen to a 
word I said, and for full five 
minutes he stood there raving 
and ranting, now and again — 
pacing frenziedly from side to 
side, pouring out a torrent of 
invective mixed with muddled 
orders. One of the Dyaks 
brought him a pair of trousers, 
and after looking at them as 
though he had never seen such 
things before, he put them on, 
and stood for a second or two 
staring wildly round him. 
Then he made a bee-line for a 
rifle, loaded it, and slung a 
bandolier across his naked 
shoulders, and before I could 
stay him he was marching out 
of the camp with the whole 
crowd of Dyaks at his heels. 
“T could only follow. I had 
no fancy for being left alone in 
that wilderness, more especially 
just then, and one of the Dyaks 
told me that he was leading 
them back to the Mirut village. 
You see I only speak Malay, 
and as O’Hara had been talk- 
ing Dyak I had not been able 
to follow his ravings. What- 
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ever lingo he jabbered, however, 
it was as plain as a pikestaff 
that the fellow was mad as a 
hatter; but I had to stop ex- 
plaining this to him, for he 
threatened to shoot me, and 
the Dyaks would not listen. 
They clearly thought that he 
was possessed by a devil, and 
they would have gone to hell 
at his bidding while their fear 
of him was upon them. 

“ And his madness made him 
cunning too, for he stalked the 
Marut den awfully neatly, and 
just as the dawn was breaking 
we found ourselves posted in 
the jungle within a few yards 
of the two doors, which were 
the only means of entrance or 
exit for the poor devils in 
the hut. 

“Then O’Hara leaped out of 
his hiding- place and began 


yelling like the maniac he was, 
and in an instant the whole of 
that long hut was humming 


like a disturbed beehive. Three 
or four squalid creatures showed 
themselves at the doorway 
nearest O’Hara, and he greeted 
them with half the contents of 
his magazine, and shrieked with 
laughter as they toppled on to 
the ground, rolling over and 
over in their death - agony. 
There was such a wailing and 
crying set up by the other 
inhabitants of the hut as you 
never heard in all your life,— 
it was just Despair made vocal, 
—the sort of outcry that a 
huge menagerie of wild animals 
might make when they saw 
flames lapping at their very 
cages, and above it all I could 
hear O’Hara’s demoniac laugh- 
ter ringing with savage de- 
light, and the war-whoops of 
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those little devils of Dyaks, 
whose blood was fairly up now. 
The trapped wretches in the 
hut made a stampede for the 
farther door: we could hear 
them scuffling and fighting 
with one another for the fore- 
most places. They thought 
that safety lay in that direction ; 
but the Dyaks were ready for 
them, and the bullets from 
their Winchesters drove clean 
through three and four of the 
squirming creatures at a time, 
and in a moment that doorway 
too, and the ground about the 
ladder foot, were a shambles. 
“ After that for a space there 
was a kind of awful lull within 
the hut, though without O’Hara 
and his Dyaks capered and 
yelled. Then the noise which 
our folk were making was 
drowned by a series of the 
most heart-breaking shrieks 
you ever heard or dreamed of, 
and immediately a second rush 
was made simultaneously at 
each door. The early morning 
light was getting stronger now, 
and I remember noting how in- 
congruously peaceful and serene 
it seemed. Part of the hut near 
our end had caught fire some- 
how, and there was a lot of 
smoke which hung low about 
the doorway. Through this I 
saw the crowd of Maruts 
struggle in that final rush, and 
my blood went cold when I 
understood what they were 
doing. Every man had a 
woman or a child held tightly 
in his arms,—held in front of 
him as a buckler,—and it was 
from these poor devils that 
those awful screams were com- 
ing. I jumped in front of the 
Dyaks and yelled to them in 
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Malay to hold their fire; but 
O’Hara thrust me aside, and 
shooed the Dyaks on with 
shouts and curses and peals of 
laughter, slapping his palm on 
his gun-stock, and capering 
with delight and excitement. 
The Dyaks took no sort of heed 
of me, and the volleys met the 
Miruts like a wall of lead. 

“TI had slipped and fallen 
when O’Hara pushed me, and 
as I clambered on to my feet 
again I saw the mob of savages 
fall together and crumple up, 
for all the world as paper 
crumples when burned sud- 
denly. Most of them fell back 


into the dark interior of the 
hut, writhing in convulsions 
above the litter of dead; but 
one or .two pitched forward 
headlong to the ground, and 
I saw a little brown baby, 
which had escaped unharmed, 


crawling about over the corpses, 
and squeaking like a wounded 
rabbit. I ran forward to save 
it, but a Dyak was too quick 
for me, and before I could get 
near it he had thrown himself 
upon it, and... ugh! 

“The Maruts began cutting 
their way through the flooring 
then, and trying to bolt into 
the jungle. One or two of 
them got away, I think, and 
this threw O’Hara into such a 
passion of fury that I half 
expected to see him kill some 
of the Dyaks. He tore round 
to the side of the hut, and I 
saw him brain one Mirut as he 
made a rush from under the 
low floor. One end of the 
building was in roaring flames 
by this time, and half-a-dozen 
of the Dyaks had gone in at 
the other end and were bolting 
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the wretched creatures from 
their hiding - places, just as 
ferrets bolt rabbits from their 
burrows, while O’Hara and the 
other Dyaks waited for them 
outside. They hardly missed 
one of them, sparing neither 
age nor sex, though I ran from 
one to the other like a madman, 
trying to prevent them. It 
was awful, .. . awful, and I 
was fairly blubbering with the 
horror of it, and with the con- 
sciousness of my own impotence. 
I was regularly broken up by 
it, and I remember at the last 
sitting down upon a log, bury- 
ing my face in my hands, and 
crying like a child. 

“The thing seemed to be over 
by then: there was no more 
bolting, and the Dyaks were 
beginning to clear out of the 
hut as the flames gained ground 
and made the place too hot for 
them. But, at the last, there 
came a terrific yell from the 
very heart of the fire, and a 
single Mirut leaped out of the 
smoke. He was stark naked, 
for his loin-clout had been 
burned to tinder; he was 
blackened by the smoke, and 
his long hair was afire and 
waving behind him. His mouth 
was wide, and the cries that 
came from it went through and 
through my head, running up 
and up the scale till they hit 
upon a note whose shrillness 
agonised you. Surrounded by 
the flames, he looked like a 
devil in the heart of the pit. 
In one scorched arm he bran- 
dished a long knife, the blade 
of which was red with the glare 
of the flames, and in the other 
was the sheath, blazing at one 
end, and decked at the other 
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ever lingo he jabbered, however, 
it was as plain as a pikestaff 
that the fellow was mad as a 
hatter; but I had to stop ex- 
plaining this to him, for he 
threatened to shoot me, and 
the Dyaks would not listen. 
They clearly thought that he 
was possessed by a devil, and 
they would have gone to hell 
at his bidding while their fear 
of him was upon them. 

“ And his madness made him 
cunning too, for he stalked the 
Mairut den awfully neatly, and 
just as the dawn was breaking 
we found ourselves posted in 
the jungle within a few yards 
of the two doors, which were 
the only means of entrance or 
exit for the poor devils in 
the hut. 

“Then O’Hara leaped out of 
his hiding-place and began 
yelling like the maniac he was, 
and in an instant the whole of 
that long hut was humming 
like a disturbed beehive. Three 
or four squalid creatures showed 
themselves at the doorway 
nearest O’Hara, and he greeted 
them with half the contents of 
his magazine, and shrieked with 
laughter as they toppled on to 
the ground, rolling over and 
over in their death - agony. 
There was such a wailing and 
crying set up by the other 
inhabitants of the hut as you 
never heard in all your life,— 
it was just Despair made vocal, 
—the sort of outcry that a 
huge menagerie of wild animals 
might make when they saw 
flames lapping at their very 
cages, and above it all I could 
hear O’Hara’s demoniac laugh- 
ter ringing with savage de- 
light, and the war-whoops of 


those little devils of Dyaks, 
whose blood was fairly up now. 
The trapped wretches in the 
hut made a stampede for the 
farther door: we could hear 
them scuffling and fighting 
with one another for the fore- 
most places. They thought 
that safety lay in that direction ; 
but the Dyaks were ready for 
them, and the bullets from 
their Winchesters drove clean 
through three and four of the 
squirming creatures at a time, 
and in a moment that doorway 
too, and the ground about the 
ladder foot, were a shambles. 
“ After that for a space there 
was a kind of awful lull within 
the hut, though without O’Hara 
and his Dyaks capered and 
yelled. Then the noise which 
our folk were making was 
drowned by a series of the 
most heart-breaking shrieks 
you ever heard or dreamed of, 
and immediately a second rush 
was made simultaneously at 
each door. The early morning 
light was getting stronger now, 
and I remember noting how in- 
congruously peaceful and serene 
it seemed. Part of the hut near 
our end had caught fire some- 
how, and there was a lot of 
smoke which hung low about 
the doorway. Through this I 
saw the crowd of Maruts 
struggle in that final rush, and 
my blood went cold when I 
understood what they were 
doing. Every man had a 
woman or a child held tightly 
in his arms,—held in front of 
him as a buckler,—and it was 
from these poor devils that 
those awful screams were com- 
ing. I jumped in front of the 
Dyaks and yelled to them in 
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Malay to hold their fire; but 
O’Hara thrust me aside, and 
shooed the Dyaks on with 
shouts and curses and peals of 
laughter, slapping his palm on 
his gun-stock, and capering 
with delight and excitement. 
The Dyaks took no sort of heed 
of me, and the volleys met the 
Miruts like a wall of lead. 

“TI had slipped and fallen 
when O’Hara pushed me, and 
as I clambered on to my feet 
again I saw the mob of savages 
fall together and crumple up, 
for all the world as paper 
crumples when burned sud- 
denly. Most of them fell back 
into the dark interior of the 
hut, writhing in convulsions 
above the litter of dead; but 
one or .two pitched forward 
headlong to the ground, and 
I saw a little brown baby, 
which had escaped unharmed, 
crawling about over the corpses, 
and squeaking like a wounded 
rabbit. I ran forward to save 
it, but a Dyak was too quick 
for me, and before I could get 
near it he had thrown himself 
upon it, and... ugh! 

**“The Miruts began cutting 
their way through the flooring 
then, and trying to bolt into 
the jungle. One or two of 
them got away, I think, and 
this threw O’Hara into such a 
passion of fury that I half 
expected to see him kill some 
of the Dyaks. He tore round 
to the side of the hut, and I 
saw him brain one Mirut as he 
made a rush from under the 
low floor. One end of the 
building was in roaring flames 
by this time, and half-a-dozen 
of the Dyaks had gone in at 
the other end and were bolting 
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the wretched creatures from 
their hiding - places, just as 
ferrets bolt rabbits from their 
burrows, while O’Hara and the 
other Dyaks waited for them 
outside. They hardly missed 
one of them, sparing neither 
age nor sex, though I ran from 
one to the other like a madman, 
trying to prevent them. It 
was awful, ... awful, and I 
was fairly blubbering with the 
horror of it, and with the con- 
sciousness of my own impotence. 
I was regularly broken up by 
it, and I remember at the last 
sitting down upon a log, bury- 
ing my face in my hands, and 
crying like a child. 

“The thing seemed to be over 
by then: there was no more 
bolting, and the Dyaks were 
beginning to clear out of the 
hut as the flames gained ground 
and made the place too hot for 
them. But, at the last, there 
came a terrific yell from the 
very heart of the fire, and a 
single Mirut leaped out of the 
smoke. He was stark naked, 
for his loin-clout had been 
burned to tinder; he was 
blackened by the smoke, and 
his long hair was afire and 
waving behind him. His mouth 
was wide, and the cries that 
came from it went through and 
through my head, running up 
and up the scale till they hit 
upon a note whose shrillness 
agonised you. Surrounded by 
the flames, he looked like a 
devil in the heart of the pit. 
In one scorched arm he bran- 
dished a long knife, the blade 
of which was red with the glare 
of the flames, and in the other 
was the sheath, blazing at one 
end, and decked at the other 
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by a great tuft of yellow hair 
that was smouldering damply. 

“As soon as he saw him 
O’Hara raised a terrible cry 
and threw himself at him. The 
two men grappled and fell, the 
knife and scabbard escaping 
from the Miarut’s grasp and 
pitching straight into the heart 
of the fire. The struggle lasted 
for nearly a minute, O’Hara 
and his enemy rolling over and 
over one another, breathing 
heavily, but making no other 
sound. Then something hap- 
pened—I don’t know clearly 
what—but the Marut’s head 
dropped, and O’Hara rose up 
from his dead body, moving 
very stiffly. He stood for a 
minute or so, looking round 
him in a dazed fashion, until at 
last his eyes caught mine. Then 
he staggered towards me, reel- 
ing like a tipsy man. 

“*Mother of Heaven!’ he 
said thickly, ‘what have I 
done? What have I done?’ 

“He stared round him at the 
little brown corpses, doubled 
up in dislocated and contorted 
attitudes, and his eyes were 
troubled. 

““*God forgive me!’ he mut- 
tered. ‘God forgive me!’ 

“ Then he spun about on his 
heel, his hands outstretched 
above his head, his fingers 
clutching at the air, a thin 
foam forming on his lips, and 
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before I could reach him he had 
toppled over in a limp heap 
upon the ground. 

“T had an awful business 
getting O’Hara down country. 
He was as mad as a March 
hare for three weeks. But the 
Dyaks worked like bricks — 
albeit I could not bear the sight 
of them—and the currents of 
the rivers were in our favour 
when we reached navigable 
water. I know that O’Hara 
was mad that morning, —no 
white man could have acted 
as he did unless he had been 
insane,—and he always swears 
that he has no recollection of 
anything that occurred after 
the Dyaks rescued him. I hope 
it may be so, but I am not cer- 
tain. He is a changed man any- 
way, as nervous and ‘jumpy’ 
as you make it, and I know that 
he is always brooding over that 
up-country trip of ours.” 

“Yes,” I assented, “and he 
is constantly telling the first 
part of the story to every 
chance soul he meets.” 

“Exactly,” said Bateman. 
“That is what makes me doubt 
the completeness of his oblivion 
concerning what followed. You 
see his sufferings at the hands 
of the Miaruts supply the only 
conceivable excuse for his share 
in that morning’s butchery, ‘e¢ 
quit sexcuse s’accuse. What 
do you think?” 














Nor the least extraordinary 
result of the war in South 
Africa has been the quantity of 
literature to which it has given 
birth. The bulk of this litera- 
ture has described the operations 
from the British standpoint. 
This was only to be expected, 
since the Boers are essentially 
a pastoral people, without art 
or literature, and apparently 
devoid of that temperament 
which is a fertile bed for in- 
tellectual progression. But con- 
sidering the descent of which 
they are so proud, it is a curi- 
ous trait in their national char- 
acter that they have retained 
few of the refinements of their 
ancestors. Consequently such 
literature as voiced their view 
of the late struggle, which was 
given to the public before the 
termination of hostilities, came 
from the pens of aliens who 
had served for a time in their 
midst. For the most part this 
was of an ephemeral and worth- 
less nature,—some of it so part- 
isan and violent as to suggest 
the labour of the mercenary. 
One or two of the younger gen- 
eration of Boers, town-bred by 
reason of the new-found wealth 
of the Republics, essayed when 
in exile or captivity to write 
the story of their experiences. 
At least one volume of this 
kind, admirable as far as it 
went, has appeared; but it 
was the exception, not the rule. 
With the termination of hostil- 
ities has come a new craze for 
war literature—a demand for 
the personal stories of the 
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leaders of this pastoral people, 
who, for the last three years, 
have presented to the world the 
anomaly of a tiny nation main- 
taining armed defiance to one 
of the Powers of the world. 

If there has been one person- 
ality in connection with this 
unequal struggle which has ap- 
pealed to the fancy of fafiatics 
or the imagination of the ig- 
norant, it has been that of 
Christiaan Rudolf De Wet, 
farmer of the district of Heil- 
bron, member of the late Free 
State Volksraad, and ultimately 
Commandant- General of the 
Free State forces. Ever since 
the day when, by a stroke of 
unprecedented fortune, he em- 
broiled a brigade of British 
cavalry outside Bloemfontein, 
this man has been the hero of 
that Continental section whose 
delight and recreation would 
appear to be the vilifying of 
this country; the idol of that 
misguided class who, self-in- 
stituted, are the friends of 
every country but their own. 
To him has been attributed in 
turn the constructive genius of 
a Napoleon, the personal valour 
of a Crauford, and the executive 
skill of a Moltke. Be it said 
that these estimates have been 
fed and furnished for the most 
part in the hysterical imagina- 
tions of classes whose enthusi- 
asm is greater than their know- 
ledge, and whose bias is superior 
to their powers of discrimination. 
But the fact remains that the 
figure of the ill-natured, dogged 
Heilbron farmer stands out in 
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the popular idea, both in this 
country and abroad, as the hero 
of the Boer campaign. This.man 
has responded to the popular de- 
mand—he has written a book.! 
In dealing with this book, it 
would be as well to arrive at a 
truer estimate of the author as 
a soldier and a man than is 
to be found in the fancy-bred 
vapourings of a vicious Con- 
tinental press, or the cheers of 
a sensation -seeking London 
mob.” It is not our intention 
to destroy this farmer idol; but 
with the knowledge of those 
who have opposed him in the 
field, and with the aid of his 
book, it is easy to demonstrate 
that his feet are clay. Con- 
sidering his antecedents, De 
Wet has proved himself a very 
capable enemy of a peculiar 
type. The history of war is full 
of instances of the kind when the 
best men spring from obscurity 
to power, and the military his- 
tory of the future will doubtless 
continue to produce such men 
when a national emergency has 
paralysed legitimate control. 
The Heilbron farmer and 
Boer senator, who had taken 
the field at the beginning of 
the war as a common Burgher, 
was the man able to step into 
the breach, which followed the 
paralysis of legitimate control 
when Lord Roberts’ army occu- 
pied the Orange Free State 
capital. He had gained some 
military success previous to 
this, and, what was of more 
value to him, military experi- 
ence ; yet it was not so much 
as a soldier that De Wet was of 
value to his country in its need, 
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but rather as a lever to work 
upon the action and cohesion of 
his countrymen. We have not 
complete evidence to prove that 
De Wet was an exceptionally 
brave man in the face of an 
enemy, though we have abun- 
dant proof of his moral cour- 
age,—in his particular case a 
far more valuable asset than 
mere indifference to bodily 
hurt. What he brought to the 
Free State commandoes was 
cohesion, energy, and a rough 
and ready discipline. His mili- 
tary aptitude, of which we have 
heard so much, in reality was 
small, but such little of it as 
there was was good. He had 
appreciated with the unerring 
skill of the hunter the value 
of mobility and the power of 
rifle - fire when adapted to 
a country peculiar in the ad- 
vantages it gave for the em- 
ployment of the combine. In 
this he was not singular: the 
majority of his fellow-Burghers 
had arrived at the same know- 
ledge through the same source. 
But his self-reliance, his energy, 
his ability to inspire confidence 
and compel obedience, were the 
true causes of his success. We 
do not believe him to be pos- 
sessed of a nice nature,—the 
reverse, even though in this 
respect his book may malign 
him, through the offices of his 
translator. But he was pos- 
sessed of a dogged, desperate 
determination, which at once 
placed him above the level of 
his fellow-Burghers. His influ- 
ence grew as disappointment 
brought out the more brutal 
side of his character. It was 
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not by love or patriotism that 
he kept his men together: his 
men followed him, obeyed him, 
died for him, because they feared 
his displeasure more than they 
dreaded the bullet of the enemy. 
That was De Wet the leader of 
men. Of De Wet the strategist 
and soldier we will deal in de- 
tail as we examine his book,— 
a book which, in our opinion, 
he would have been wise to 
have left unwritten. It is a 
book full of De Wet’s successes, 
—there is bare mention of his 
failures: it teems with the 
author’s appreciation of him- 
self in every capacity—as a 
public man, as general, states- 
man, and lawgiver. It is with 
the soldier that we have to deal. 

If we take De Wet at his 
own valuation, we find him an 
eminent strategist, a brave 


unflinching hero, and a tac- 


tician of no mean order. In 
part this is true; but the 
knowledge that it was so would 
have been much more convinc- 
ing if we had not found it in- 
ferred by the writer on every 
page of his book. How far 
.is it right that we should ac- 
cept the arrogant and insolent 
tone in which his narrative is 
couched? Giving the author 
credit for constitutional ill- 
nature and lack of education, 
how far are his contemptuous 
references to British methods 
warranted? Let us take the 
following for examples: “But 
I cannot resist saying that the 
British only learned the art 
of scouting during the latter 
part of the war, when they 
made use of the Boer deserters 
—the ‘hands - uppers.” Or 
again, “The English will, with 
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their well-known predilection 
for a flank attack on every 
possible occasion, shell,” &ec. 
The book teems with small- 
minded innuendoes such as 
these, and the intelligent reader 
cannot but ask himself, of what 
value is this satire, when we 
believe that the man who 
passes it learned the art of 
self-preservation in war from 
the standpoint of the hunted 
rather than that of the hunter. 
Herein lies the core of De Wet’s 
book. You find it in such pass- 
‘ages as the following, where 
the simple truthful man breaks 
through the veneer of self-ap- 
preciation which otherwise dis- 
torts the narrative: “Then, to 
our immense relief, the sun 
went down. How often during 
our long struggle for independ- 
ence had not the setting sun 
seemed to lift a leaden weight 
from my shoulders!” Such 
passages—and they abound— 
are surer landmarks of the 
limitations of De Wet’s mili- 
tary genius than all the shadow 
he attempts to throw upon 
British surrenders in order to 
make his own prowess stand out 
in bold relief. 

Before plunging elbow-deep 
into De Wet’s battles we would 
say one word about this scout- 
ing of which the author is so 
proud. He himself, and for 
this we will give him credit, 
as a matter of personal safety, 
instituted two corps of selected 
scouts as part of his personal 
entourage. The one was under 
the lawyer Davie Theron, the 
other controlled by the ill-fated 
Scheepers. All told, De Wet 
had in his personal employ 
close upon a hundred selected 
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scouts. They served him well, 
and it must be allowed that 
to a great degree it was to 
their diligence that De Wet 
owed the long lease of his 
military career. We are not 
sure that it was not in his 
appreciation of the value of in- 
formation that De Wet showed 
himself at his best as a soldier 
—in this and insisting upon 
the mobility of his command- 
oes. But now we come to the 
matter of the superiority of 
the Boer in scouting. De Wet 
in his arrogance maintains 
that the surrendered Boers 
taught the British to scout. 
This is but ill-natured refiec- 
tion. The British, like the 
Boer, including De Wet’s own 
special scouts, improved with 
the experience which the war 
brought them. But there is a 
side to the Boer scouting which 
we have never yet seen touched 
upon, in spite of all that has 
been written upon the subject. 
It is this. You will find in 
every country where popula- 
tion is sparse, and the people 
live far apart, that the inhabit- 
ants are more observant than 
in those countries where men 
lead a more gregarious life. 
It is easy to understand why 
this should be so: the faculties 
are not strained to study a 
thousand unexpected incidents 
in an hour, consequently every 
Boer farm, if not a prolific 
intelligence base, was an ac- 
curate information bureau. 
The smallest Boer child would 
know if Piet Fourie, the Free 
Stater, or Captain Pretorius 
of the Staats Artillerie, had 
been there within the week. 
Also would be able to suggest 
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that the British troops which 
had halted by the pan an hour 
ago had been Africanders, 
since they spoke the Taal. 
Another condition which was 
all in favour of the Boer was 
the fact that he wore no dis- 
tinctive dress or uniform. Dur- 
ing the first year of the war 
nearly the whole of the infor- 
mation which percolated to the 
Boer leaders was owing to the 
facility that their conventional 
costume gave for securing in- 
formation. If you could have 
removed this natural advan- 
tage which peace and circum- 
stance gave to the Boer, we 
believe that, man for man, the 
Boer was not a much better 
scout than the British soldier. 
You get inner evidence of this 
in the pages of De Wet’s book. 
Inadvertently the author con- 
stantly speaks of Burghers 
bringing him wrong informa- 
tion and upsetting his plans in 
consequence. 

The points which will most 
strike the military student in 
De Wet’s work are the very 
obvious lacunz. Instinctively, 
upon opening the volume, we 
turn to find that portion of 
the work which will refute the 
allegations publicly made con- 
cerning his misconduct with 
regard to Major Bogle-Smith 
of the King’s Dragoon Guards, 
his maltreatment of the De- 
wetsdorp prisoners, and the 
murder of the peace envoy 
Morgenthaal. We turn from 
one portion of the narrative 
to another. There is no men- 
tion of the circumstances for 
which we search. The work 
does not contain the name 
Morgenthaal; and as to the 
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treatment of the prisoners, the 
author goes out of his way 
to point out how humane and 
considerate his treatment of 
them has been. Here, indeed, 
are disappointing omissions,— 
disappointing enough to give 
rise to a suspicion. We con- 
tinue to turn over the leaves 
of the volume. We turn to 
those engagements in which we 
know that this self-esteemed 
autobiographist fell into dis- 
aster. The suspicion is con- 
firmed, for we turn to De Wet’s 
account of Bothaville and find 
the following meagre mention 
of that desperate struggle: 
“The leader of the enemy’s 
storming party was Colonel Le 
Gallais. . . . On this occasion 
he did not encounter ‘much re- 
sistance, for only a very few of 
the Burghers attacked him.” 
We have italicised the state- 
ment, since, if not an actual 
falsehood, it is a distinct per- 
version of the truth. We have 
but to refer to the British officers 
and men who took part in the 
engagement, to know that it 
were futile to pass it by as 
. @ trumpery skirmish. But it 
is possible to surmise that De 
Wet narrates just as much of 
the affair as he himself saw, and 
if this be the case, there may 
be more truth in his own story 
as a personal narrative than as 
a historical record. It is de- 
clared in connection with this 
success, in which we captured 
seven pieces of ordnance, took 
many prisoners, and lost several 
distinguished officers, that De 
Wet was off at the first shot 
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and put into practice that por- 
tion of his military maxim about 
mobility which at the moment 
most suited his convenience.! 

If any reader with some little 
inside knowledge of the war 
has now curiosity enough left 
to turn to the chapters which 
deal with the invasion of Cape 
Colony, he will find sufficient 
misrepresentation to warrant 
all that has been said already 
with regard to the want of 
accuracy of the work. The 
author had not the face to com- 
pletely “burk” his disastrous 
invasion of Cape Colony. But 
he has so handled it that it 
would appear that it was 
more or less an uninterrupted 
foray into a _ neighbouring 
state, which, though the in- 
vaders suffered some incon- 
venience through the presence 
of English columns, yet they 
were not greatly impeded, and 
continued to take prisoners 
to the very end, just when- 
ever a little variety in the 
day’s work was pleasing to 
them. The weather incom- 
moded them more than any- 
thing else, and necessitated the 
abandoning of a gun or two. 
That was all. Now for the 
true story of this adventure of 
De Wet’s in Cape Colony we 
would refer our readers to the 
recent publication ‘On the 
Heels of De Wet,’ which the 
“ Intelligence Officer ” first con- 
tributed as papers to this Maga- 
zine. A comparison of a few 
passages from this book with 
passages in De Wet’s work is 
instructive. 





On p. 99 of ‘Three Years’ War’ we find, ‘‘ We had to be quick at fighting, 
quick at reconnoitring, quick (if it became necessary) at flying” ! 
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Here we have two descriptions diametrically opposed to each 
other of De Wet crossing the railway at Haut Kraal :— 


Three Years’ War, p. 262. 


“ Any delay was dangerous, and so 
we hurried on as fast as possible. 
When we reached the railway line 
day had already begun to break. 
Fortunately we met with no opposi- 
tion; the patrols had followed my 
orders and broken the line.” 


On the Heels of De Wet, p. 180. 


“Unprepared for the arrival of 
fresh troops, spoiled of guns and 
ammunition, kicked and harried by 
the gallant Plumer’s tenacity, riddled 
and torn by Nanton’s armoured trains, 
harassed by Heneker and Crabbe, 
panting for rest. . .” 


Again it is worth the reader’s while to study in duplicate the 
passage of the Orange River by Hasebroek’s commando, which 


took place a few days later :— 


Three Years’ War, p. 271. 


“They could then proceed along 
the banks of the river and cross it 
by means of the boat... . In this 
the poor Burghers succeeded ; they 
already, on that memorable and sad 
day, had marched eighteen miles ; 
but they had yet to cover another 
five miles to the river before they 
could take their night’s rest. They 
accomplished this feat (on the second 
day) under the valiant and true Com- 
mandant Hasebroek. . . .” 


On the Heels of De Wet, p. 263. 


“One of the columns had sent out 
300 men and a pom-pom in pursuit 
of Hasebroek’s fugitives, and the 
force had returned with quite a haul 
of prisoners. They had come across 
the rearmost of them as they were 
in the act of crossing the river in a 
rickety punt, which vessel had been 
scientifically rendered unseaworthy 
by — well-directed belt of pom-pom 
shells. . . . Amongst the whole 200 
prisoners that were brought in that 
ag. 


This invasion of Cape Colony, as described in De Wet’s book, 


also furnishes some indication of the working of the author’s 
mind, and the duplicity of his methods, if it is placed side by 
side with the other version of the story,—a version which we 


know to be true :— 


Three Years’ War, p. 261. 


“The ninety prisoners we had 
taken were with me. I could not 
release them, because I did not want 
them to tell the enemy how ex- 
hausted our horses were. Should 
the English know this they would 
know exactly where our weak point 
lay. I pitied the poor ‘Tommies,’ 
but what else could I do but order 
them to march with me? I treated 
them as well as I could, and made 
no difference between them and the 
Burghers .. .”! 


What happened need not be told in parallel columns. 


On the Heels of De Wet, p. 195. 


“These men having been pilfered 
of much of their wearing apparel, 
including boots, could only with the 
greatest difficulty keep pace with the 
rapid movements of their captors. 
It must be remembered that the 
sleuth-hound Plumer was on De 
Wet’s trail, and the Boers had no 
time to waste if they were to evade 
him. There came a time when the 
half-starved, almost naked, and foot- 
sore prisoners could move no more. 
. . - These wretched prisoners lay 
down and refused to move another 
foot. . . . Then some one rode for- 
ward and informed De Wet.” 


Of- 


ficially, since we have received and treated with De Wet as a 
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principal, the offence must have 
been condoned. Morally it can 
never be forgotten or forgiven. 
Let us examine the methods 
of this modern general, this 
paladin of military genius, for 
whom nothing was too good 
when he visited this country. 
According to his own version 
he “treated them as well as 
he could”—that is, he called 
for the senior officer and brut- 
ally struck him. This cannot 
be denied. There are fifty 
witnesses of the blow and 
the officer’s gallant attempt 
at retaliation. But as it is 
not the intention in this paper 
to shock the readers with 
sordid details, let it remain 
sufficient that the case against 
De Wet is proved as follows, 
He singled out a captive officer, 
and, because the latter was un- 
able to order his men to con- 


tinue a march for which they 
were physically incapable, he 
vented his anger on a helpless 
man whom it should have been 


his duty to protect. Some 
have attempted to excuse him 
on the plea of military expedi- 
It is not necessary to 
argue upon this point. In 
our view it was a deliberate 
attempt to coerce prisoners of 
war by torture. Such a blow 
should have struck so deeply 
into the quick of the nation 
that the scenes which were 
witnessed during the visit of 
the Boer leaders to this coun- 
try should have been impos- 
sible. As we were prepared 
to expect, after the initial 
pages of the volume, there is 
no mention of this incident in 
‘Three Years’ War’; possibly 
when he came to this portion 
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of his narrative the author 
remembered that earlier in the 
work, when speaking of British 
prisoners, he had penned this 
statement: ‘“ But I cared noth- 
ing to what regiment they 
belonged or what was the 
rank of the officer in com- 
mand. Throughout the whole 
war I never troubled myself 
about such matters”! 

No one will deny that De 
Wet was successful as a guerilla, 
much as he himself resents this 
truthful estimate of his mili- 
tary career. But the fact is 
obvious, and becomes the more 
patent from a perusal of his 
book, in spite of his translator's 
and his own arguments to the 
contrary. It will now be our 
endeavour to balance De Wet’s 
more notable successes against 
his failures. Of the former we 
find abundant evidence in 
‘Three Years’ War’; the 
latter, if we are to trust the 
self-opinionated Boer, barely 
exist, and those which cannot 
be conveniently omitted from 
the narrative are mentioned as 
unimportantincidents. During 
the three years in which De Wet 
was in the field, as far as we can 
see, the few considerable coups 
which he brought off were seven 
in number—viz., Nicholson’s 
Nek, Waterval Drift convoy, 
Sannah’s Post, Reddersburg, 
Roodeval, Dewetsdorp, and 
Tweefontein. For the rest he 
was constantly endeavouring 
to put into execution schemes 
more ambitious than the pick- 
ing up of stray columns, which 
schemes invariably ended in 
hopeless failure, leaving the 
guiding brain a fugitive for 
weeks to come. It is upon the 
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seven successes enumerated 
above that De Wet’s reputation 
for military genius has been 
built. Let us see how far this 
reputation is justified. We will 
take the engagements in the 
order in which they occurred. 

The first is Nicholson’s Nek. 
According to De Wet’s own 
description of this engagement, 
he lays claim to all the success 
which fell to the Free State 
commandoes that day. The 
narrative opens with the more 
modest use of the pronoun 
“we,” which includes Com- 
mandants Steenkamp and Nel 
in the cabinet; but once it 
comes to the story of the fight- 
ing, De Wet uses the first per- 
son, so that the reader must in- 
fer that the credit of the success 
rests solely with himself. Now 
the ‘Times’ “ History” is singu- 
larly well informed with regard 
to this particular action, and we 
find the following editorial note 
touching upon the Boer leader- 
ship on this occasion: “The 
credit of this move seems 
rightly to belong to Christian 
De Wet. His brother, Piet De 
Wet, was, however, also present 
in command of some of the 
Kroonstad Burghers, whom he 
led with skill and courage up 
the west side of the hill. In 
fact, almost up to his surrender 
in July 1900, Piet De Wet en- 
joyed a higher reputation as a 
leader than his brother.” This 
would show that De Wet had 
no exclusive right to the whole 
credit of the Nicholson’s Nek 
affair, and it is quite possible 
that he is trading on his brother 
Piet’s reputation, whom he only 
mentions in his book in “Con- 
Dreyfus” parenthesis, 
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owing to the latter’s connection 
with the National Scouts. We 
are confirmed in the opinion 
that De Wet’s military genius 
has been antedated to fit in 
with Nicholson’s Nek, by the 
fact that he was kept “ hang- 
ing about” with the Heilbron 
laager outside Ladysmith until 
December 10. If he had come 
to the front, as is suggested in 
his book, it is hardly reasonable 
to believe that he would have 
been omitted from accompany- 
ing Louis Botha’s flying column 
to Weenen, one-third of which 
was composed of Free State 
Burghers. 

At Waterval Drift De Wet 
was certainly incommand. But 
the success, like so many of the 
Boer successes in the war, was 
not due to any particular genius 
on the part of the Boer leader. 
There is no very comprehensive 
genius in the action of a boy 
who breaks into an orchard to 
steal apples. If the owner is 
not there, the chances are that 
the raider will get the apples. 
The simile presents an analogy 
to the capture of this convoy at 
Waterval Drift. According to 
De Wet’s estimate, he had 350 
men and two guns. The escort 
to the convoy, which was several 
miles long when in motion, con- 
sisted of 200 men and a few 
mounted infantry which hap- 
pened to be passing. Owing to 
the absence of the owner of the 
apples, De Wet, the superior 
force, was able to possess him- 
self of the best positions in the 
vicinity. By the evening the 
British were reinforced, and be- 
came the superior force; but 
they did not fight as such, 
though De Wet’s account 
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would infer otherwise. They 
would have fought on the fol- 
lowing morning, if it had not 


been considered expedient to 


abandon the convoy as a lesser 
evil than the loss of Cronje, 
which might have been the re- 
sult of a halt to turn De Wet 
out of his position. Such a 
reasoning is beyond the scope 
of De Wet’s intelligence, and he 
evinces great surprise that the 
British did not attack him on 
the following morning, but left 
him in possession of “the 
apples.” It is interesting, 
while reading De Wet’s narra- 
tive of the engagement, to note 
that he bestows great praise 
on the fighting quality of his 
enemy. This subtle trick of 
the Boer mind has had the 
desired effect with the majority 
of reviewers of the book. A 
close study of the volume under 
notice, however, will show that 
whenever De Wet relates a 
success due to superiority in 
numbers, he invariably tries to 
throw his own prowess into 
relief by praising the fighting 
quality of his opponents. Twee- 
fontein is perhaps the most 
striking example of this. 
Sannah’s Post was of course 
De Wet’s most signal success, 
though on his own showing it 
was designed only as a guerilla 
raid on the small detachment 
of Mounted Infantry holding 
the Bloemfontein waterworks. 
That the trap which De Wet set, 
in which he hoped to ambush 
200 men with 350, succeeded in 
embroiling a weak cavalry bri- 
gade was pure luck. Broad- 
wood was practically upon De 
Wet’s men before the latter 
could reconstruct a plan to 
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deal with so large a force 
otherwise than he did. There 
was no course open but to 
“reap the harvest” which 
Providence had provided. The 
details of Sannah’s Post are so 
well known that we will not 
dwell upon them beyond allow- 
ing that this action found the 
author at his best as a soldier, 
though he never pressed his 
success. If De Wet had led 
his 350 men as well as Van de 
Merve captained the troops 
which attacked Alderson that 
day, the actual results might 
have. been appalling. 

We have given De Wet every 
credit for that display of energy 
which was responsible for most 
of his success, whether it was 
in the destruction of small de- 
tached posts or the evasion of 
British pursuit, and it was 
purely this energy which made 
it possible for him to capture 
the Dewetsdorp column near 
Reddersburg. Of the accusa- 
tions of treachery which De 
Wet makes against us in his 
account of this action we will 
not take notice, as in all these 
cases the recrimination has 
generally been mutual, and it 
must always be remembered 
that it is now more difficult to 
control a force en masse than 
in former wars, owing to the 
extended front of fire even of a 
small detachment. 

Roodeval, with which we 
must incorporate all De Wet’s 
attacks in June-July of 1900 
on the railway communication 
and convoys plying between 
Zand River and Vereeniging, 
were purely fillibustering raids. 
They required little military 
genius, and were simple opera- 
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tions to men who knew the 
country and had sufficient 
energy to strike rapidly. 
Dewetsdorp, however, was a 
success which was gained by 
more skilful manipulation, and 
if the following be true, then 
we may give De Wet credit 
for putting into practice that 
subtlety for which the Boer is 
famous, and which when applied 
to war has made him a danger- 
ous, if not vigorous, enemy: 
“On the 19th I made a point 
of advancing during the day, 
so as to be observed by the 
garrison of Dewetsdorp;.. . 
but on the evening of the same 
day I marched very quietly 
back to Dewetsdorp, and crept 
up as close as I dared to the 
positions held by the enemy’s 
garrison.” This, without doubt, 
was useful strategy upon a 
humble scale. Its quality is 
enhanced, because Dewetsdorp 
succumbed to an attack in over- 
powering force; but we only 
have De Wet’s authority that 
Major Massy was duped by the 
duplicity of which the author 
makessomuch. Without wait- 
ing to consider this, certain re- 
viewers of ‘Three Years’ War’ 
have been pleased to read the 
British army a lesson in minor 
strategy, taking their text from 
the words of wisdom which 
they think they perceive in De 
Wet’s book. We can hasten to 
inform these critics that there 
is little purpose in their ponder- 
ous lecturing. If the strategy 
as set forth in ‘Three Years’ 
War’ is the limit of the lessons 
which De Wet is to teach us, 
then the British officer has very 
little to learn. For ourselves 
we do not know if any of De 
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Wet’s reflections have been 
made upon a more honest basis 
All we 
can ascertain from his volume 
is that he has filled in the 
skeleton of the narrative, which 
is common property, with much 
that is untrue, much that is 
small-minded, and much that is 
mere afterthought. 

From Dewetsdorp we will 
pass on to Tweefontein, the 
last and possibly the most 
surprising of De Wet’s suc- 
cesses, There are so many 
conflicting stories in circula- 
tion with regard to this affair, 
that it is difficult to form a 
just appreciation of the true 
merits of the action either as 
an attack or as a defence. 
But as the narrator allows 
that his force sustained casu- 
alties to the extent of fourteen 
killed and thirty wounded, in 
whatever condition the Yeo- 
manry were discovered they 
must have “put up” a reason- 
able resistance. De Wet him- 
self gives them considerable 
credit, more so than anybody 
else; but this, for reasons al- 
ready given, cannot be accepted 
as altogether disinterested tes- 
timony. However, if De Wet’s 
statements with regard to his 
preparation of this coup are 
true, there is every evidence 
to show that the three years’ 
experience of war has not been 
thrown away upon him, and 
that he brought his matured 
lore to bear with astonishing 
effect. 

So much for De Wet’s suc- 
cesses. We will now deal with 
his failures. We will not lay 
stress upon his attempt to re- 
lieve Cronje at Paardeberg: in 
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spite of his own sanguine ap- 
preciation of the situation, we 
believe that he attempted the 
impossible. To his miserable 
failure before Wepener De Wet 
devotes a short chapter of four 
pages. Having failed in the 
initial surprise, the best that 
he could do was to lose in 
attempted assaults five killed 
and thirteen wounded. As 
these casualties were spread 
over a period of sixteen days, 
it is not difficult to estimate 
the nature of these assaults or 
the quality of the genius which 
directed them. 

With the solitary exception 
of Sannah’s Post,—and even 
here it should be remembered 
that he was directly supported 
by A. P. Cronje, W. Wessels, 
and Froneman with 1100 men 
and artillery, and indirectly by 
Olivier with another consider- 
able force,—whenever De Wet 
attempted a more comprehen- 
sive movement than a mere 
smothering of a convoy or de- 
tached post, his genius was 
confined to extricating himself 
and his immediate following 
from the wreckage of the 
enterprise. In spite of all the 
moral and soldierly sentiment 
expressed in chapter xvii. con- 
cerning the surrender of Prins- 
loo, De Wet’s share in the 
Brandwater Basin affair was 
that of the man leading the 
field in a hunt point-to-point 
race, with personal safety as 
the winning-post. During the 
period of his first transfer to 
the Transvaal, his operations 
were confined to seeking safety 
in flight. During his second 
tour north of the Vaal, he 
essayed conclusions with the 
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forcé at Frederickstad ; but on 
this occasion there was too 
much equality in the numbers 
of the rival forces, and he 
again failed badly as the leader 
of a well-defined military enter- 
prise. Bothaville we have al- 
ready discussed. 

Of his two systematic at- 
tempts at an invasion of Cape 
Colony it is hardly necessary 
to make further mention. The 
second we have already ex- 
amined in order to form an 
opinion of the general accuracy 
of the work: the first was ren- 
dered abortive by the co-opera- 
tion of General Sir Charles 
Knox, though De Wet himself 
seems fairly satisfied with the 
part he played throughout this 
failure—an attitude of self- 
confidence which he admirably 
maintains through every page 
of the work. After the failure 
of his attempt in Cape Colony, 
De Wet disappears for a con- 
siderable period from public 
notice. He himself does not 
give us much information as to 
how he spent his time during 
this period; but it would seem 
that he was principally em- 
ployed in drumming up recruits, 
and infusing more cohesion into 
the Free State resistance, which 
had now reached such a low 
ebb that it required constant 
propping and support. In this 
field De Wet was a tower of 
strength, and the mainstay of 
Mr Steyn’s desperate attempts 
to prolong the one-sided 
struggle. The notoriety which 
had been given to De Wet’s 
successes, out of all proportion 
to their actual military signi- 
ficance, had brought him an 
influence which, added to his 
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masterful and often brutal 
nature, proved stronger with 
the ruck of the Burghers than 
any other agency for coercion 
which Mr Steyn could bring 
to bear. 

De Wet would not be a Boer 
if he did not moralise through- 
out his work. The value of his 
moral sayings are about on a 
par with the hypocritical 
sanctity so generally affected 
by the Boers as a nation. His 
sense of proportion is also weak, 
and his arguments are obviously 
framed to suit his own con- 
venience. There is no answer 
to such reasoning as appears 
in the following sentence, and 
we only quote it as a fair 
sample of the material in which 
the work abounds: “It was to 
obviate such a catastrophe as 
this that the custom of 


uitchudden [stripping prisoners] 


came into force. The Burghers, 
althoughagainst orders, stripped 
every prisoner. The English 
had begun by taking away or 
burning the clothes which the 
Burghers had left in their 
houses,—this was bad enough. 
But that they should cut up the 
hides which they found in the 
tanning-tubs was still worse; 
and—the Burghers paid them 
back in the same coin by 
stripping the troops.” 

It is our opinion that De 
Wet’s inherent ignorance and 
vanity is clearly proved in his 
short chapter devoted to the 
“Blockhouse System.” The 
designers of this scheme had 
never anticipated that it would 
be impossible for the enemy 
to penetrate between the block- 
houses under cover of darkness. 
But De Wet, because he found 
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himself able to do so, has been 
pleased to condemn them, with- 
out troubling to formulate a 
broader appreciation of their 
uses. A last reference to ‘On 
the Heels of De Wet’ admir- 
ably shows the limitations of 
the military genius who de- 
scribes the “ blockhouse system”’ 
as “the policy of the blockhead.” 
Here we find in a footnote: 
“ After practically a year of the 
unsatisfactory groping referred 
to in the text, the conception 
of the blockhouse system en- 
abled mounted troops to operate 
far into the vital interior of the 
country without returning to 
the railway. It must be under- 
stood that the main use of the 
blockhouse line was not to 
stretch an impassable chevaux- 
de-frise from point to point, 
but to furnish a series of posts, 
which ensured the safety of 
the convoys that followed their 
trend. By this means it was 
possible to keep columns oper- 
ating in the interior supplied 
with food and forage.” Com- 
mandant-General Botha, in his 
speech to the assembled dele- 
gates at Vereeniging, indorsed 
this view. He said, “They 
were in a most pitiable state, 
now that the lines of block- 
houses had been extended in 
all directions all over the 
country.” But of course the 
intellect of De Wet will not 
stand comparison with that of 
Louis Botha. When De Wet 
inveighs against the _ block- 
houses and in the same breath 
extols the practice of systematic 
night - attack, he has failed to 
realise that the blockhouses 
were but a means to this very 
end. Having failed to realise 
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this, what reliance can be placed 
in his military perspicacity ! 
We should like to deal at 
length with other features in 
this remarkable narrative, but 
space will not allow of a full 
examination. Therefore with 
regret we must leave undis- 
cussed the minutes of the Peace 
Conference. On such points as 
the inaccurate rendering of the 
detail of De Wet’s attack upon 
Leeuwspruit, concerning which 
there has recently been some 
correspondence in the ‘Times,’ 
it is impossible to make full 
note. But this is hardly neces- 
sary, since we have shown that 
very considerable inaccuracies 
occur in more important state- 
ments in the book. In short, 
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to come to a final conclusion, 
‘Three Years’ War’ would 
seem to be the work of an 
ignorant man, who, having met 
with some military successes of 
a minor type, has come to the 
opinion that he has proved 
himself a genius in war. To 
his credit be it said that the 
more hysterical press of this 
country has materially helped 
him to this conclusion. The 
outline of the narrative is 
truthful; but the writer has 
been so carried away by ap- 
preciation of his own military 
powers that he has not scrupled 
to suit the unfolding of the 
narrative so as to support the 
theories which he has formed 
about himself. 
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A Lay of Ossian and Patrick. 


A LAY OF OSSIAN AND PATRICK, 


[Note.—Of all the songs and stories handed down from a 
remote past in Ireland, none have preserved so strong a hold on 
popular imagination as those which tell of Finn MacCool and his 
Fianna (or, as we might say, his “ braves”), who defended the 
land from invasion in the days of Cormac MacArt, High King 
of Eire. All of them are represented as being told in a later 
day by Ossian, last survivor of the Fianna, Finn’s own son, who 
accepted the fairy Niav’s challenge, and went off with her 
to her own country; where, after a little time as it seemed, he 
“thought long” for Ireland, and, against her warning, returned, 
only to find that centuries had gone over him, that he himself, 
as he touched the soil, grew old and broken, that his comrades 
were dead and forgotten, and that a new faith had transformed 
the land. Men brought him to St Patrick, and the stories are 
all told as colloquies between the old warrior and his evangelisers; 
and always the bards delighted to throw the listener’s sympathy 
on the side of Ossian and the forbidden full-blooded joys of the 
past—love, chase, and battle. Much of the tradition has been 
preserved in manuscript, and much of this has been made ac- 
cessible in print. But the episode which I have versified will 
be new even to many scholars, though it has been published, 
I find, by Dr Hyde in some French journal. But the illiterates 
have it by heart. My friend Mr Seumas MacManus heard it 
from an evicted cottier in the heart of the Donegal mountains, 
who lay bedridden in a kind of kennel formed by propping 
sticks against the gable of his ruined cabin, and covering 
them with heather scraws. To sit and write in this lair was 
impossible ; so the student lay at full length on the roof, beside 
the vent-hole, at once window and chimney, while inside the 
shanachy, on his bed of rushes and heather, chanted the lay. 
In another part of the same county I myself heard from a more 
prosperous shanachy the same legend, identical in incident; but 
in it the enchanted flail, which led the Fianna in their labour 
of Sisyphus, was given to another hero than Gull. But I think 
MacMorna had a right to the weapon, so I leave it in his hand. 
I write his name as it is pronounced, as also that of Finn 
MacCool ; while Ossian has become traditional, and in any case 
represents fairly the Ulster pronunciation of Oisin, who in the 
south would be Usheen.] 


I TELL you an ancient story 
Learnt on an Irish strand, 

Of lonely Ossian returning 
Belated from fairyland, 
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To a land grown meek and holy, 
To a land of mass and bell, 

Under the hope of heaven, 
Under the dread of hell: 


It tells how the bard and warrior, 
Last of a giant race, 

Wrestled a year with Patrick, 
Answering face to face. 


Mating the praise of meekness 
With vaunt of the warrior school, 
And the glory of God the Father 
With the glory of Finn MacCool ; 


Until at the last the hero, 

Through fasting and through prayer, 
Came to the faith of Christians, 

And turned from the things that were. 


When the holy bread was broken, 
And the water wet on his brow, 

And the last of the fierce Fianna 
Had spoken the Christian vow, 
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In a sudden glory Patrick, 
Seeing the fierce grown mild, 
Laughed with joy on his convert, - 
Like father on first-born child. 


“Well was for you, O Ossian, 
You came to the light,” he said, 
“And now I will show you the torment 
From which to our God you fled.” 


Then with a pass of his crozier 
He put a spell on the air, 

And there fell a mist on the eyeballs 
Of Ossian standing there. 


Shapes loomed up through the darkness, 
And “Now,” says the saint, “look well; 
See your friends the Fianna, 
And all their trouble in hell.” 


Ossian stared through the darkness, 
Saw, as the mist grew clear, 

Legions of swarth-hued warriors 
Raging with sword and spear: 
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Footmen, huge and misshapen, 
Stiffened with snarling ire ; 
Chariots with hell-black stallions 
Champing a spume of fire, 


And all of the grim-faced battle, 
With clash and yell and neigh, 

Dashed on a knot of warriors 
Set in a rank at bay. 


Ossian looked, and he knew them, 
Knew each man of them well, 

Knew his friends, the Fianna, 
There in the pit of hell. 


There was his very father, 
Leader of all their bands, 

Finn, the terrible wrestler, 
Griping with giant hands: 


Oscar with edged blade smiting, 
Caoilté with charging lance, 
And Diarmuid poising his javelin, 

Nimble as in the dance; 


Conan, the crop-eared stabber, 
Aiming a slant-way stroke, 

And the fiery Lugach leaping 
Where the brunt of battle broke. 


But in front of all by a furlong, 
There in the hell-light pale, 

Was the champion, Gull MacMorna, 
Winding a monstrous flail. 


And still the flail as he swung it 
Sang through the maddened air, 
Singing the deeds of heroes, 
A song of the days that were. 


It swung with a shrilling of pipers, 
It smote with a thud of drums, 

It leapt and it whirled in battle, 
Crying, “Gull MacMorna comes.” 


It leapt and it smote, and the devils 
Shrieked under every blow ; 

With the very wind of its whistling 
Warriors were stricken low. 
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It swept a path through the army 
Wide as a winter flood, 

And down that lane the Fianna 
Charged in a wash of blood. 


Patrick gazed upon Ossian ; 
But Ossian watched to descry 

The surf and the tide of battle 
Turn, as in days gone by. 


And lo! at the sudden onslaught 
The fighters of Eire made, 

And under the flail of MacMorna 
The host of the foemen swayed, 


Broke; and Ossian, breathless, 
Heard the exultant yell 

Of his comrades hurling the devils 
Back to the wall of hell. 


And the sword-blades reaped like sickles, 
And the javelins fell like hail, 

And louder and ever louder 
Rose the song of the flail, 


As whirling in air the striker 
Sang clear, or thudded dull,— 
When, woe! the tug on a sudden 
Snapped in the grasp of Gull. 


Hand-staff and striker parted ; 
The song of the flail was dumb,— 
On the heart of Ossian, listening, 
Fell that silence numb. 


And oh! for a time uncounted 
He watched with straining eyes 

The tide of the devils’ battle 
Quicken and turn and rise. 


He watched the Fianna’s onset 
Waver and hang in doubt, 

He watched his leaderless comrades 
Swept in a struggling rout. 


But Gull, with a shield before him, 
Crouched on the battle ground, 
And there in the track of slaughter 

Tore at what he found. 
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Until in the crash and tumult, 
And dashed with a bloody rain, 

He had knotted his flail together 
With sinews out of the slain. 


Then, as the gasping Fianna 
Felt their endeavour fail, 
Chanting their ancient valour 
Rose the voice of the flail. 


And again in the stagnant ebbing 
Of their blood began to flow 

The flood of a surging courage, 
The hope of a crowning blow; 


And the heart of their comrade watching, 
Stirred with joy to behold 

Feats of his bygone manhood, 
Strokes that he knew of old. 


Again he beheld the stubborn 
Setting of targe to targe, 

Again he beheld the rally 
Swell to a shattering charge. 


And surely now the Fianna 

Must slaughter and whelm the foe 
In a fierce and final triumph, 

Lords of the realm below, 


As they leapt in a loosened phalanx, 
Climbing on heaps of slain ; 

And again Gull’s wizard weapon 
Flew on a stroke in twain. 


For a time and times uncounted 
Ossian endured the sight 

Of the endless swaying tumult, 
The ebb and flow of the fight. 


His face grew lean with sorrow, 
And hunger stared from his eyes, 

And the labouring breath from his bosom 
Broke in heavy sighs. 


Patrick watched,.and he wondered, 
And at last in pity spoke: 
“Vexed is your look, O Ossian, 
As your very heart were broke. 
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“Courage, O new-made Christian : 
Great is my joy in you,— 

I would like it ill on a day of grace 
My son should have aught to rue. 


“Therefore for these your comrades 
I give you a wish to-day 

That shall lift them out of their torment 
Into some better way. 


“Speak! be bold in your asking, 
Christ is strong to redeem ”— 

Ossian turned to him sudden, 
Like one awaked from a dream. 


“T ask no help of the Father, 
I ask no help of the Son, 
Nor of the Holy Spirit, 
Ever Three in One. 


“This for my only asking, 
And then let might prevail,— 
Patrick, give Gull MacMorna 
An iron tug to his flail.” 


Patrick is dead, and Ossian ; 
Gull to his place is gone; 

But the words and the deeds of heroes 
Linger in twilight on,— 


In a twilight of fireside tellings 
Int by the poet’s lay, 

Lighting the gloom of hardship, 
The night of a needy day. 


And still the Gael, as he listens 
In a land of mass and bell 

Under the hope of heaven, 
Under the dread of hell, 


Thinks long, like age-spent Ossian, 
For the things that are no more, 

For the clash of meeting weapons, 
And the mad delight of war. 


STEPHEN GWYNN 
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CHRISTMAS WITH THE “ PROFLIGATE ADVENTURERS.” 


“HULLA-GULLA! Hulla-gulla! 
Hulla-gulla!” It is the voice 
of the old muezzin calling the 
Mohammedan quarter of the 
basti! to morning prayer. 
What he is really saying is 
* Allah-o-Akbar,” but in the 
quavering articulation of the 
hoary priest the incitation bears 
no sound to the unbeliever other 
than the monotonous repetition 
given above. It seems strange 
that on Christmas morning the 
first sound to break the stillness 
of the night and strike upon 
the ear should be anything but 
a joyous peal of bells. But ex- 
cept to the very, very few—the 
microscopic leaven of white 
men and the handful of apos- 
tate natives—Christmas Day 
dawns in India much as any 
other cold weather morning. 
True, it is an official holiday, 
and the jackals of the law 
courts starve for a single day. 
Beyond this, to the great teem- 
ing mass living in wealth and 
poverty throughout the whole 
peninsula, it means nothing. 
An initiated few realise that it 
is a feast-day for the sahibs, 
and as such calculate how they 
can best use it to their own ad- 
vantage. But to the English- 
man, wherever he be,—toiling 
in the tropics in the great task 
of empire-keeping, wandering 
on the waters, or plying his 
ubiquitous energy in the frigid 
zones,—Christmas has its own 
special meaning for him. 
Whether he be the satrap of a 


mighty province, or belted 
soldier facing death, or mission- 
ary pursuing his heaven-sent 
mission, or lowly sailor in the 
fo’c’sle of an ocean tramp, at 
some moment on this day his 
thoughts will turn to the 
mansion, villa, or cottage which 
to him brings the magic mem- 
ories of home. 

It is the object of this paper 
to take the reader into one of 
those far-off Indian districts 
where the march of civilisation 
has not absolutely destroyed 
the traditions of the white man; 
where contact with the West 
has only arrived through the 
class of men whom Macaulay 
in his vicious bigotry classed 
as “profligate adventurers.” 
Here, within faint view of the 
giant Himalayas, is still to be 
found somewhat of that respect, 
of that fear and even reverence 
for the white man, which in the 
main was responsible for their 
original power in the East. 
The world is flooded with the 
literature of official Anglo-India. 
We have it in the memoirs of 
each great soldier and governor. 
We have it in the fiction which 
holds up to admiration or 
contempt the social life of all 
the official seats of Government. 
We have it in the reminiscences 
of every “globe-trotter” who 
records his fleeting vision of the 
splendour and wonders of the 
East. But of the non-official 
white men, as true and good 
Englishmen as the most decor- 
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ated official, we have but little 
record. On the one hand he 
may be called an adventurer, 
on the other a merchant prince. 
And here it rests. Therefore 
let me take you on this Christ- 
mas morning far into the 
Mofusil! and introduce you to 
a hardy race of deserving white 
men, who beyond all others 
have kept alive those magnifi- 
cent traditions upon which 
were built the foundations of 
old John Company. For the 
most part they are the grand- 
sons and great-grandsons of the 
sturdy pioneers who, turning 
their backs upon the machina- 
tions of the then official des- 
potism, struck out deep into 
the country and opened up 
channels of commercial enter- 
prise which were in time to be 
estimated in many millions. 

a ° a ° 2 ® 

The voice of the muezzin dies 
away in a long thin wail. It 
has been sufficient, and doubt- 
less all devout Mohammedans 
are spreading their little prayer- 
carpets in front of their dwell- 
ings. In the _ unbelieving 
household of the sahib it has 
but little effect beyond arous- 
ing the village chowkidar, who, 
noisy custodian of the peace, 
invariably makes it his duty, 
when there are no _ thieves 
about, to sleep upon the sahib’s 
verandah. Warned by the 
plaintive call to prayer, he sits 
up and pulls his disordered 
blue turban over his ears to 
protect them from the cold, 
and commences to caterwaul, 
that his small world may 
benefit by the knowledge that 


he is awake and watching. 
His shoutings raise the serv- 
ants of the household, and as 
the morning light strengthens, 
dim figures, very much muffled 
as to their heads and bare as 
to their legs, begin to flit about 
the kitchen and outhouses. 
Suddenly they all bend in 
mute salaam. A portly gentle- 
man in the whitest of white 
robes—for he knows that it is 
Christmas morning—is passing 
up the verandah steps. It is 
the sirdar, the butler of the 
household, and he walks gravely 
into the house to squat at his 
master’s door until the great 
man shall be pleased to call 
for him. Hot weather or cold, 
people rise early in India, and 
it is still hardly honest day- 
light when the shout “Qua 
hai!” starts the first bustle 
within the household. The 
sirdar calls to the kitchen, and 
in a moment three khitmugars 
in the livery of the house 
arrive bearing trays of steam- 
ing tea. One is handed to the 
bundle of clothes which in the 
case represents the lady’s-maid 
of Western idea; another tray 
is taken to the lord of the 
house, while the third is for 
the honoured guest. In the 
dressing-room the sirdar, be- 
fore kneeling with great dignity 
to adjust his master’s socks, in- 
forms him with the deepest 
salutation that it is Christmas 
Day. The khitmugar with the 
tea-tray echoes this news, and 
doubtless the bundle of clothes 
in the inner chamber informs 
her mistress of the fact and 
solicits some douceur in con- 
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sideration of past services and 
promised services to come. 


In an Anglo-Indian house- 
hold buried far within the 
Mofusil the early morning meal 
is generally the feature of the 
day. If not too cold it will be 
taken on the verandah; and if, 
as it does on this occasion, the 
weather will allow it, Christ- 
mas morning furnishes a fas- 
cinating page of native life. 
Already before the sahib has 
appeared the whole strength 
of the senior servants in the 
factory has paraded to make 
their obeisance. Each has put 
on a clean turban and a 
brand-new suit of clothes, and 
as a special mark of respect 
those that are more warmly 
clad will have donned muslins 
above the thicker textures. 
The sahib steps out on to the 
verandah and, expert agri- 
culturist as he is, throws his 
first glance to the sky above 
to ascertain the nature of the 
weather. In the meantime the 
white-robed servants bend 
double in correct salaam. Then 
led by the senior, a Rajput 
Jemedar, each in turn files up to 
the steps and presents a silver 
coin for the sahib’s acceptance. 
The custom is not to take the 
rupee. The sahib just puts 
forward his right hand and 
lightly touches the coin, and the 
homage is considered given and 
accepted. 

But behind the factory serv- 
ants is another class of well- 
wisher. A hundred and one 
clients of the factory—native 
bankers, interested landowners, 
influential merchants — have 
each chosen the day to be the 





occasion of some considerable 
gift. The one will have sent 
a basket of fruit or vegetable, 
another a box of spices, a third 
dried fruit that tells of Cabul 
packing; and even the more 
humble of the tenants, the 
ordinary fisher-folk that rent 
the river rights, have brought 
the best catch from their 
evening’s labours. All these 
gifts are laid out upon the 
verandah to please the house- 
keeping instinct of the mem- 
sahib when she shall arrive. 
Then suddenly the crowd is 
pushed aside, and a young 
native, exquisitely dressed after 
the manner appertaining to the 
youths who have studied in the 
Calcutta universities, presses 
forward with a heavy basket 
borne on the head of a coolie. 
He is the son of a man desirous 
of ,the sub-lease of a ,building 
contract, and he seizes the 
occasion as one likely to in- 
fluence the owner of the con- 
tract. He has been farther 
afield than his more ignorant 
fellows; he has visited the 
dry-store at the nearest rail- 
way-station, and there has 
purchased a miscellaneous col- 
lection of the food-stuffs ex- 
ported by the great canning 
industries of the world. Con- 
scious of his efforts, he is 
careful as he makes the pre- 
sentation to enumerate the 
prices of the various articles. 
Then the lady of the house 
appears, and again the whole 
assembled throng almost sweeps 
the ground in the exuberance 
of its salutation. For the time 
being the court is at an end, 
and with a wave of his hand 
the sahib dismisses his depend- 
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ants, and settles to his morning 
meal. 

The sound of bare feet is 
heard pattering along the drive. 
Perspiring from every pore, a 
half-naked savage comes pant- 
ing into the verandah. It is 
the dak-walla,! who, conscious 
that he brings the Christmas 
mail, has made half an hour on 
the limit allowed for his ten- 
mile run. The key is produced, 
and the leather satchel falls 
open to display that which is 
dearer to all exiles in India 
than anything else, the covers 
that bring messages from home. 
It is not for us here to enter 
into the details of their con- 
tents. It may be messages 


from the aged parents in their 
home in Sussex; it may be a 
scrawling note from the child 
which has been separated from 
its mother these five long 


years; or it may be from the 
old friend who once was an 
everyday companion, and who, 
though separated by the chance 
of life, never forgets the past. 
There is to be a Christmas 
gathering, and it is not long 
before the guests arrive. The 
first is the cheery parson. He 
has driven his old mare twenty 
miles, but that is nothing. 
Did he not drive her forty 
when Angus Smith lay dying 
a year ago? she can surely then 
cover twenty miles to hold a 
Christian service among a little 
colony of exiles. He is received 
by host and hostess with that 
bonhomie and delightful wel- 
come which is only to be found 
amongst exiles in a foreign 
land. The next guest is a 
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youth. He has come fifteen 
miles at a hand-canter rather 
than spend his Christmas Day 
alone. It is almost worth a 
journey to India to see the 
manner in which he sits his 
horse, for this kind are the 
men who from their youth up 
have earned their living in the 
saddle. And all through an 
hour bidden and _ unbidden 
guests continue to drop in, until 
at least a gathering of twenty 
is made. 

A short service is held in the 
drawing-room, and then the 
whole party prepares to spend 
the morning in a pastime which 
appeals to most Englishmen, 
whether at home or abroad. 
The young man whose horse- 
manship we have already 
noticed disappears to the 
stables and shortly returns, 
surrounded by the most hetero- 
geneous pack of hounds that 
ever caused a sportsman’s pulse 
to quicken in its beat. In leash 
are two couple of foxhounds. 
These had been imported the 
previous year from England. 
Hunted through the cold 
weather, they were bought 
up at the end of the season by 
the youthful planter to become 
the nucleus of his “bobbery ” 
pack. To support his fox- 
hounds he depended upon two 
gaunt half-bred greyhounds, a 
civilised pariah, and a dozen 
maybe offshoots and complica- 
tions of the fox-terrier breed. 
You in your pink coats and 
well-polished tops may possibly 
despise so quaint an assort- 
ment, but those who have 
hunted behind such a pack 
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know the fun and pleasure to be 
attained, even though it is the 
humblest imitation of the real 
pastime. 

While the nondescript ter- 
riers are disporting themselves 
in the sheer ecstasy of the 
knowledge that they are to 
be out that morning, a dozen 
syces have arrived with a 
dozen horses almost as hetero- 
geneous as the pack itself. 
Horses of all shapes and sizes, 
from the aristocratic waler 
which cost two thousand rupees 
in Calcutta to the pigmy 
country-bred which wasn’t con- 
sidered a bargain at seventy- 
five rupees in the neighbour- 
ing bazaar. As soon as all 
are mounted, the owner of the 
pack, who fills the réle of 
master, huntsman, and whip 
combined, leads his rabble out 
into the fields. 

It is a beautiful cold-weather 
morning. Save for the fleecy 
haze which is inseparable from 
this season in Northern India, 
there is not a cloud in the sky. 
The whole arch of heaven is 
that beautiful deep blue for 
which those who have left the 
East may yearn but can never 
find elsewhere. The sun is not 
up high enough yet to destroy 
that bite in the air which is 
the feature of the Indian 
winter, and under which the 
white man is able to recuper- 
ate against the furnace of the 
summer. The hunt turns out 
into a great open plain of 
cultivated land,—land that is 
waiting for the early morning 
frosts to cease in order that 
it may receive the seed of the 
spring sowings. This plain is 
fringed with little mango- 
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groves, and far on the left, 
where the smoke - bred mist 
hangs heaviest, nestles a tiny 
village, an occasional white- 
washed wall and red-tiled roof 
showing where some wealthier 
peasant has made his home. 
But for this village and its at- 
tendant palm-trees and groups 
of broad plantains the scene 
is hardly Eastern. Presently 
the fallow-land is left behind, 
and the hunt passes over crops 
of sweet - potatoes and winter 
wheat. Here and there it 
makes a detour to avoid a 
patch of maturing tobacco. 
The villagers are still at work 
in this plot, carefully scrutinis- 
ing each broad leaf, searching 
for the parasites which un- 
removed may reduce their 
profits by half their margin. 
They rise from their work 
and gravely salute the sahibs, 
inwardly marvelling what folly 
can possess sane men that they 
can find enjoyment in the so- 
ciety of twenty half-wild dogs. 
Then we are into the village 
itself, passing between squalid 
huts with ill- thatched roofs. 
The women at the wells hast- 
ily hide their faces and flee 
to some shelter from which 
they can view the passing 
cavalcade without laying them- 
selves open to the accusation of 
indelicacy. The little brown 
children, whose naked figures 
seem impervious to cold, come 
trooping to the roadside, and 
in shrill childish voices try to 
emulate their elders in the 
courtesy of salutation. 

Half a mile from the village 
we find the covert which it 
is hoped will hold the jackal. 
The foxhounds are loosed from 
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their leashes, and, with an 
imitation of the professional 
formula, the master puts his 
hounds into covert. But long 
before he has given the ap- 
pointed word the fox-terriers 
and nondescripts were stream- 
ing in a long white line towards 
the tangled grass patch. Al- 
most before the serious elders 
of the pack could set about 
their business Master Rip or 
Mistress Jemima had found 
their heart’s desire. A couple of 
yaps, and then the “music” 
is taken up in a dozen different 
keys. But one of the dog- 
keepers has viewed the old 
grey jackal stealing away to- 
wards the river-bank. One 
view-halloo is enough, and then 
all semblance of the English 
sport is formally abandoned. 
It is a case of field, jackal, and 
pack each for itself and Pro- 
vidence for us all. The great 
long-striding greyhounds easily 
take the van, then come the 
better mounted of the field, 
followed at intervals by toil- 
ing, breathless terriers and 
deep- throated, mystified fox- 
. hounds. But the jackal has 
heard of greyhounds before. 
With a twist and a turn 
just under the- bark of 
the river he sends them off at 
a tangent, while taking ad- 
vantage of the tamarisk fringe 
he follows a line at right 
angles. In a country where 
hounds can barely work by 
scent, it is essential that man 
should use his head. The 
huntsman had put jackals out 
of that very grass before, and 
experience had taught him the 
usual mancuvre they made 
when they reached the river- 
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bed. He was prepared for it, 
and manfully sounding his 
horn, he conveyed part of his 
pack by a short cut: he hit off 
the line truly, and gave his 
greyhounds another view. The 
jackal had three hundred yards’ 
advantage, but the greyhounds 
had seen him, and they bent to 
the work of catching him. It 
was then coursing of the best, 
and though a covert with an 
earth in it was almost within 
reach, the leading greyhound 
rolled him over. He was up 
again and away. Over herolled 
again, and then had another 
chance. But he turned full 
into the face of the fleetest 
of the nondescripts, and was 
pinned down for ever, to be 
worried into his next life by a 
multitude of terriers, who on 
these occasious prove the busiest 
sportsmen that ever ran a jackal 
on sight. 

You who are not satisfied 
unless you have forty minutes 
of the best in a grass country 
will be inclined to scoff at our 
poor attempts at hunting. But 
then we can have a dozen of 
these brief moments in a morn- 
ing, and we are satisfied with 
the small mead which the 
country and circumstances will 
allow us! While the terriers 
are worrying the carcass, and 
the foxhounds piteously look- 
ing for water, and the man on 
the seventy -five-rupee pony, 
who was unfortunate enough 
to ride into a silver-fox earth, 
is brushing the soft mud from 
his coat, an excited villager 
arrives with the startling in- 
telligence that he has dis- 
covered a tiger in a neighbour- 
ing patch of tamarisk. We 
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know well enough that in this 
highly cultivated country there 
is the smallest possible chance 
of a tiger being so far away 
from the jungles. But as the 
man is most eloquent in his 
description and marvellous in 
the details of the beast, we feel 
sure that he has seen some- 
thing. The covert is con- 
veniently close and is conse- 
quently drawn. As a sign of 
his confidence in his own story 
the villager for the purpose of 
safety climbs into a babul-tree, 
and from this point of vantage 
directs the operations. His 
directions are not needed long, 
for out of the thickest portion 
of the tamarisk bounds a 
beautiful neilghi.1 Now here 
is a run to tax the efforts of 
the best of sportsmen. Fora 
man who will ride down a 
neilghi must ride as cunning 
and as hard as any fellow- 
sportsman in the Shires! 


It was some hours before 


the whole of the field with 
the residue of the pack re- 
turned to the rendezvous. The 
majority of the hounds, how- 
ever, from want of wind and 
want of length of limb, had 
long given up the hunt, and 
found their way back to their 
temporary kennel. This is a 
common failing in over -en- 
thusiastic sporting dogs. The 
want of discipline in a 
“bobbery ” pack is very similar 
to the lack of the same quality 
in irregular troops in a long- 
protracted war ; in fact, with- 
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out being unduly discourteous, 
we have had many incidents 
recently forced upon us which 
find a parallel in the incon- 
sequent behaviour of an Indian 
scratch hunt. 

But even after a wash and 
brush-up and a big midday 
tiffin,? the festivities of the 
Indian Christmas had not been 
all exhausted. In the afternoon 
the sahib was prepared to re- 
ceive the more distinguished of 
his native visitors, and about 
half-past four the first of these 
arrived. He was a very large 
landowner, and consequently 
very heavily in debt. The 
burden of this debt had been 
recently increased by the pre- 
liminary nuptials of a five-year- 
old daughter, who had been ill- 
advised and hardy enough not to 
succumb to the usual measure of 
infanticide adopted in the case 
of a superfluity of daughters. 
So grave had been the expenses 
incurred in the settling of the 
tilak,? and so hard were the 
requests of the various money- 
lenders consulted, that the poor 
unfortunate father would fain 
sell a portion of his property to 
the sahib. The sahib, after 
the manner of his kind, and 
with # cunning bred of a long 
residence in the East, showed 
but little inclination to clinch 
a bargain which had been his 
prime desire for many years. 
Consequently there was nothing 
that the landownercould do that 
he would consider a trouble, pro- 
vided that it placed him in a 
better footing with the white 





1 Blue bull. 


2 Lunch. 


3 Marriage-settlement money paid by the father of the bride to the father of 


the bridegroom. 
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taskmaster. This day being 
Christmas, he selected it as 
opportune to show the greatest 
deference. Therefore he had 
his elephant caparisoned in its 
very best trapping, and, at- 
tended by his mace-bearer and 
his more influential retainers, 
he came to visit the sahib 
armed with a present of gold 
mohurs. In consideration of 
the occasion the stout land- 
owner was ushered in amongst 
the circle of Christmas visitors, 
and as a special mark of dis- 
tinction was offered a chair. 
In trepidation he sat dubiously 
on the edge, and talked vaguely 
about the visit of the lieutenant- 
governor to the district, a visit 
which had taken place at least 
five years previously. Having 
exhausted this topic of conver- 
sation, he was as a special favour 
allowed to visit certain rooms 
within the bungalow. The 


silver plate in the dining-room 
somewhat interested him; also 
the table, upon which the 
skeleton of the Christmas din- 
ner to be was already spread, 


attracted his attention. But, 
oriental -like, his remarks of 
approbation or the reverse were 
few until he saw the billiard- 
table. Then even oriental gen- 
tility could not restrain his ad- 
miration. He offered to buy it 
on the spot, remarking that it 
was the kind of bed that he 
had been wanting for years. A 
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printed price-list of billiard- 
tables was found in some ob- 
scure corner and presented to 
him. Armed with this he took 
his leave with all that courtesy 
forwhich the high-casteOriental 
is famed, and returned to his 
elephant, we have no doubt 
thoroughly satisfied with the 
impression he had made. 


The scope of this paper will 
only allow of reference to one 
more incident illustrative of the 
feelings which at this season 
move the Englishman in exile. 
The dinner has been served. 
The dignified sirdar has placed 
the port and sherry in front of 
the sahib, and has marshalled 
the rest of the servants out of 
the room. In general appear- 
ance it is much the same as 
any other English dinner-table. 
Men and women are dressed as 
we see them in the West; the 
closed doors and the pall of 
night have hidden away the 
Indian scenery ; and now that 
the native servants have with- 
drawn, the moment has arrived 
for the drinking of a toast 
which to the exile is the most 
moving, the most solemn toast 
of all. The decanters pass, and 
then the host, calling upon his 
guests to take wine with him, 
proposesthe “old folks at home.” 
Only those who have been in 
exile can appreciate the spirit 
of this toast. 
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Some twenty hours north 
of Bergen, a river, bred on a 
great glacier, filtered in a lake, 
falls into the Nordfiord. Its 
blue-green waters hurry down 
in rapids through which it is 
difficult to follow a fish, over 
fosses where it is impossible to 
follow one, and then find out 
for themselves a quieter course, 
winding under scrubby wood- 
banks covered with oak fern, 
and past meadows where lily 
of the valley grows literally by 
the acre. A mile or less from 
the head of the river, and very 
close to it, stands a comfort- 
able, even luxurious lodge, built 
by a Scotsman after the Nor- 
wegian fashion entirely of wood. 
To this lodge there came at the 
end of June of last year three 
travellers—a lady, her husband, 
and her brother. 

It is related that it was once 
asked of an angler, up to his 
middle in a stream, and plying 
his craft as he had been daily 
and hourly plying it for six 
weeks, if he did not think 
the scenery around him very 
beautiful, and how the wader, 
keeping his eye on that part 
of the dancing water beneath 
which his fly worked, replied : 
“T came to Norway to fish for 
salmon, not to look at scenery.” 
To a great extent we sympa- 
thised with this devotee, for, 
though it was impossible to 
live in our valley and not be 
attracted by its beauty, we 
never got beyond it, or ex- 


plored the great lake above it, 
or the still greater glacier 
which lay a little farther to 
the east. The fine country in 
the midst of which we did our 
work exercised no doubt its 
humanising influence, and of 
this we were probably always 
more or less conscious, especi- 
ally when things went well. 
But there are times for every- 
thing, and it would be but a 
tactless act to call the atten- 
tion of a man or a woman to 
the last sunset glow touching 
a snowy mountain immediately 
after he or she had lost a good 
fish, while, if the fish had been 
landed, a complete acquiescence 
might be expected from one 
quite careless of such natural 
effects, and really thinking of 
other things. We went to 
Norway to fish for salmon, 
and for no other purpose, and 
set about it in a business-like 
fashion. And first we divided 
the river, that portion of it 
which belonged to us—some 
eighteen pools—into three beats, 
and changed them every day. 
This system is a satisfactory 
one, for there is then no daily 
arguings about where you are 
to fish, nor any favours to be 
asked or given: you know ex- 
actly what you have to do, and 
can do it at your own time. 
We could let our pools rest if 
we thought the evening would 
be the most propitious, or we 
could fish them all day, or— 
without asking any one’s leave 
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or advice—we could get up at 
unearthly hours in the morning 
and fish them then. The lady 


was put at once on terms of 


perfect equality with the two - 


men: a little later in the month 
she secured an advantage over 
us, but this was due to her own 
energy and enterprise, and not 
to any grace of ours. She an- 
nounced carelessly one day at 
“ middag ” that she had entered 
into an arrangement with a 
farmer who had fishing higher 
up the river, and had become 
the “‘leaseholder” of a certain 
pool and various small places 
where salmon sometimes lay, 
and that, when she did not feel 
disposed to fish them herself, 
they were at our service for 
a consideration. We received 
this announcement with in- 
difference, pointing out that 
we had plenty of water, and 
that she would get back little 
for her rent; but events will 
show that her enterprise was 
rewarded. 

We were particularly fortu- 
nate in securing the services of 
three first-class gaffers. In Mr 
Bromley Davenport’s brilliant 
description in ‘Sport’ of a fight 
with an immense fish he ex- 
claims—when the tired creature 
slipped off the hook and lay for 
a moment like a log in the 
shallows, and the man only 
gazed at it with lack-lustre 
eyes and made no effort to gaff 
it—“Oh for a Scotch ghillie!” 
Other writers, too, on Norway 
fishing, have referred to the 
want of smartness shown by 
their men. We landed, by the 
help of our three attendants, 
sixty salmon, averaging nearly 
19 lb. besides grilse and sea- 
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trout, and the mistakes that 
were made, and the oppor- 
tunities that were lost, could 
almost be counted on the 
fingers of a hand. “I think 
you have not missed one 
chance,” I said exultingly one 
day to my gaffer, watching 
him carefully taking the hook 
out of a great shapely lice- 
covered beauty. “Yes,” he 
replied thoughtfully, pausing 
fora moment. “I think I did 
—last Friday—when I fell in 
the water. But I did not see 
how slippery was the stone.” 
That is the only mishap I can 
remember, and I know my 
fellow -anglers were equally 


‘fortunate. These men, Sivert, 


Mattias, Muns, were always 
ready and cool and collected : 
always, nearly always, cheerful. 
It was this quality of coolness 
which enabled them to do their 
work so well: they were never 
in a hurry or excited. A 
terrible lesson on the foolish- 
ness of being hurried, and the 
punishment which almost cer- 
tainly follows it, will be given 
presently. “All right” was 
the phrase which fell most fre- 
quently from their lips; when 
you hooked your fish, when, 
after long trying to keep him 
in the pool, you had perforce 
to let him out of it and follow 
as best you might—when, in 
spinning from a boat, your 
line got twisted or hanked, or 
slipped off the reel, and your 
agitated fingers made the con- 
fusion worse, and their calm 
ones had to come to your aid. 
And if, after a hard fight, the 
honours rested with the sal- 
mon, and you suddenly found 
yourself divorced from him, 
D 
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and experienced that tempo- 
rary obliteration of all happi- 
ness which follows such a re- 
sult, the “soon we will have 
another” was a better tonic 
to the wounded feelings than 
the most complete and fiery 
denunciation of the lost one. 
Our mode of life was in this 
way : in dull weather we fished 
all day ; in bright weather we 
had to sit more or less idle, 
waiting —not indeed till the 
sun set, for that would have 
been a weary business, but till 
it got behind a mountain-top, 
and the direct light left the 
water. This, at the beginning 
of our time, took place about 
half-past eight. The sun’s in- 


direct rays sometimes lingered 
on for two or three hours more; 
for, if there were any white 
clouds about, the reflected light 
was thrown on the pools in a 


very distressing way, and the 
glare so caused was almost as 
bad as the sun itself. Fortune 
was very kind to us during 
these five weeks, in no way 
more than in this: as the snow 
lay that summer in thicker 
masses and lower down the 
hills than it had almost ever 
been seen before, so was this 
month of July the coldest re- 
membered in Norway for fifty 
—some said eighty — years. 
When we got to the river it 
was decidedly on the high side, 
and it rose inch by inch, one or 
two in the morning, perhaps 
two or three more by mid- 
night, so that it became a mere 
question of arithmetic to say 
how long it would be before the 
water reached certain marks 
and became useless for fishing 
purposes. The snow lay very 
deep among the trees some 
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thousand feet above the lodge, 
and, farther east, the post-road 
had to be cut through ten-feet 
drifts before the stream of 
tourists could get through. 
The first days after our ar- 
rival were hot ones. We used 
to sit in the shelter of the 
verandah and look with ap- 
prehension at the stream of 
water which, fed by snow only, 
fell down the steep rocky face 
opposite. In the morning there 
were many little streams, but 
by nightfall these were mostly 
joined together, and a beauti- 
ful, though to us ominous, 
broad cascade of white divided 
the hill. Inch by inch the 
river crept up; the grass on 
the bank, which to-day was 
just awash, to-morrow would 
be covered. Then the weather 
changed, satisfying us, but 
causing bitter disappointment 
to the scores of small farmers 
in the valley. It became colder 
and colder, and we were glad 
of thick winter clothing and 
a great wood-fire at night. 
There were bright sunny days 
during the month, but nearly 
always a cold bite in the wind. 
The river after the first week 
kept falling almost daily, and 
when we left it was fully five 
feet below what it had been 
when we first saw it. And 
still it fished. 

Our chief meal was at half- 
past three, and if two were in 
at that time it was a rule that 
they should begin without wait- 
ing for the third. Tea-time 
was at eight or nine, but the 
rod on the low beat, having 
some way to come, seldom 
turned up for it: and supper 
or dinner was about midnight: 
it consisted of cold chops and 
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salmon, often lobsters, some- 
times an omelette. Then a 
cigar, and bedtime was any 
time up to two A.M. 

Many people would shudder 
at the very idea of such a com- 
missariat, and the unwonted 
hours, but both soon became 
quite natural to us. Our menu 
was in reality most luxurious: 
everything we had to eat was 
beautifully and most daintily 
cooked. Each one of the soups 
tasted better than its prede- 
cessor, and was surpassed by 
that which followed. There 
were always delicious ices and 
puddings, and the most deli- 
cately flavoured and crispest 
of biscuits. A cold mutton- 
chop sounds anything but an 
appetising comestible to dine 
off at midnight, but our chops 
were unlike any others in their 
savouriness and freedom from 
the slightest suspicion of grease. 
To Anne Svarstad, the presid- 
ing genius of the household, the 
grateful thanks of the three 
fisher-people were due; and we 
were also much indebted to her 
lieutenants—to ‘Little Anne,” 
a strapping damsel belying the 
diminutive, and to Ingeborg, 
whose name called up associa- 
tions with Fridjof’s Saga. 

The first night was close and 
sultry, and we did nothing: 
none of us moved a fish: The 
next day was hot and bright, 
and we sat in the shade, read- 
ing week-old London papers: 
watching the white foss on the 
hillside opposite grow whiter as 
the day crept on; and wonder- 
ing—if this was to continue for 
a week or two, this blazing sun 
and melting snow—what was 
to become of three honest 
anglers who had come so far? 
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Sight-seeing and picnics might, 
after all, be our fate. At half- 
past eight the sun went behind 
the mountain, and for the first 
time that day the water lay in 
shadow. Then we separated. 
“T think this pool is rather 
too high,” said Sivert, putting 
on a big Durham Ranger after 
looking at the heavy swirling 
water below the “platform.” 
Muns, my man, was off duty 
that night, so the lady and I 
shared the services of the first- 
named accomplished fisherman. 
The top of the pool was plainly 
too big; there were only a few 
yards at its tail worth fishing, 
and here I hooked a salmon. 
Very early on he began to give 
trouble ; he made three or four 
furious rushes out into the pool, 
and soon began to cause uneasy 
apprehensions in the breast of 
the man attached to him. He 
would run out thirty yards of 
line, and I could only get 
twenty back; fifty yards, and 
I could only reel in thirty; 
eighty yards, and I could reel 
in nothing, and had, moreover, 
to get hurriedly off the gang- 
way and run away down the 
bank, giving instead of taking, 
and travelling, not at the easy 
and comfortable pace at which 
it is delightful to follow a fish 
when you know you can follow 
him, but as hard as I could go. 
Twelve months earlier and 
hopes and fears would soon 
have been set at rest, because 
then it was impossible to go 
down for more than a couple 
of hundred yards, owing to the 
trees and bushes. The worst 
of these had now been cut, and 
there were no immediate ob- 
stacles, except a possibly awk- 
ward rock in the river, and, a 
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little lower down, a wire-rope 
stretched across it,—our means 
of communication with the road 
and civilisation opposite. But 
it was easy to duck the rod 
under the hawser, and, some- 
what hot and breathless, I 
arrived with my charge at the 
next pool. At the top of this 
pool is a nice backwater, where 
many salmon have been gaffed, 
and I hoped to make a stand 
here. But the salmon would 
have none of the gaffing-place ; 
the heavy water (and another 
circumstance we found out 
later) drove him on: he hardly 
rested at all in this second 
pool, and in spite of all I could 
do, and all the strain I could 
put on him with a heavy 
eighteen-foot-six rod, he went 
rolling and tumbling down it, 
and into still stronger water 
below. Here again was a 
strange country, always more 
alarming than one well known ; 
steep banks, on which a slip 
would probably mean the loss 
of the fish, and more trees to 
avoid. 

Sivert followed on the bank 
above, always ready to give a 
helping hand on shoulder or 
arm in a bad place, with an 
encouraging “ All right!” when 
the little obstacle was passed. 
By this time the fisherman 
was as hot as, or hotter than, 
he had ever been in his life; 
wet far above his waders, 
and breathless and tired of 
the heavy continuous strain. 
Some hundred yards farther 
down was a grassy ness or 
point, and it was necessary 
to get the fish in here, for 
immediately below it was an 
ugly burn full of trees almost 
impossible to pass, and below 
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this again a final obstacle in 
the shape of a low wooden 
bridge. So I gave the rod to 
Sivert: it had formed a good 
arc all this time, and now 
became almost a circle. But 
still the fish went on. He 
could not stop it, and we felt 
sure that our capture—so far 
indeed our captor—was foul- 
hooked. Just above the ness 
Sivert put on a tremendous 
strain, and got the salmon in 
towards the bank. The light 
was bad—that was my only 
excuse—there was a queer 
grey shimmer on the water, 
which made it difficult to see 
anything below. But it was 
a poor excuse. I could have 
taken more time. I gaffed 
the fish, lifted him up, and 
saw with great consternation 
that the hold was a very thin 
one at the top of the back, 
and that except for a miracle 
it must give. I turned to- 
wards the shore, conscious 
that the fly was in the back 
too; tried to get my left arm 
under the salmon to lighten 
the strain, with the idea of 
kicking him, hustling him 
ashore somehow if it broke 
(the affair was one of seconds 
really, though to the chief 
actor it seemed one of min- 
utes). The hold did break, 
and the next moment the 
salmon was thirty yards out 
in the stream again, but still 
on. In spite of such a blunder 
he might yet be ours. Then 
Sivert said “Holloa!” and 
began winding up and wind- 
ing up a fly only, not a fish; 
the fish was gone. 

The big Ranger had broken 
at the bend of the hook; if 


the fly had held probably we 
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should have got the fish. 
Here was cause to pitch into 
the maker of it and all 
his ancestors. But the great 
blunder was mine. It cannot 
very often happen that a fish 
gets off after being so nearly 
landed as to deposit one 
of his scales on the face of 
the gaffsman; but such was 
the memento he left me after 
my handling of him. “I do 
not care,” said Sivert; “he 
was not very big.” Some 
two weeks earlier Sivert had 
landed for a man on that 
river six fish averaging 35 lb., 
so he spoke truly in saying 
the lost one was not very 
big. But I cared very much 
indeed: to lose a fish of nearer 
30 than 20 lb. through bad 
gaffing was not a matter to 
be got over in a few minutes. 
However, as a man gets older 
he learns, or ought to learn, 
to take a more philosophical 
view of misfortunes than was 
possible in his hot youth. 
Such will come if he fishes 
much: if he fishes little, still 
they will sometimes come, and 
he the more felt. A hearty 
consignment to the ill one of 
everything connected with the 
accident gives only very mo- 
mentary relief; and then the 
thought may arise in the 
fisherman’s bosom that _per- 
haps if he had been more 
patient, when weighed down 
by the last catastrophe, he 
might be the more fortunate 
now. It is easy to imagine 
that the goddess who presides 
over sport may be shocked at 
the blast of vituperation which 
80 often assails her pretty ears, 
and possibly finds it as easy 
as pleasant to make the care- 
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less utterer suffer for it by- 
and-by. 

We went sadly back to the 
“platform,” where the lady 
pricked one fish with spoon, 
and I treated another in the 
same way with prawn, and 
then we went home. My 
brother-in-law W. saw no- 
thing. 

Sunset the next day found 
me at the same pool still sore 
but expectant: the two others 
were on the lower beats. In 
the same part of the tail, but 
fishing with prawn instead of 
fly, I hooked a salmon, which 
after a few preliminary 
flourishes bolted out into the 
middle of the strong stream, 
and then went headlong down 
the river. Again I got over 
the wading-stockings; again I 
had to lower the rod under the 
wire-rope, but this time the fly 
was in the mouth instead of in 
the back, and I soon got him 
into the backwater, where Muns 
gaffed him. He weighed just 
20 lb, and was quite clean 
run, as nearly all our fish were. 
I went back to the “platform ” 
and got hold of another, which, 
without the least hesitation, 
took the same road the others 
had done, and made off towards 
the sea. 

As I followed this fish—this 
third fish—down the river, over 
the now well-known country, 
racing down the bank where it 
was open, and keeping pace 
with him; losing ground a 
little where the steep bank 
and trees were, watching the 
line rigidly cutting the water 
far away out, I began to think 
to myself, “What sort of a 
specimen of humanity will you 
be like if every fish you get hold 
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of during the next month be- 
haves as these?” If the river 
had remained at its then height 
most of the fish hooked in that 
and many other pools would 
have played the same pranks, 
and given very anxious times 
to those who had to do with 
them. But as it fell, so to a 
certain extent did their turbu- 
lent spirits, and fixed determina- 
tion to reach the sea. 

I landed the fish—a 17- 
pounder —in the backwater 
below the lodge, and then 
secured a 14-pounder, and then 
an 11-pounder: the latter two 
I was able to treat more 
summarily, and bring to the 
bank in their own pool. A 
14-pounder is a small fish for 
this river, and an 11-pounder a 
very small one. We carried 
off our prizes, and laid them 
out symmetrically on the lawn 


in front of the lodge, and then, 
about midnight, I strolled con- 
tentedly down the river to see 
what luck or what mischance 
had befallen my friends. 
Presently I met them: the 
lady and her brother were 


carrying three fish, a 15- 
pounder, a grilse, and a sea- 
trout weighing 8} lb. all the 
spoil of the former,—not a bad 
night’s work, one would say, 
for any rod. But “Oh!” she 
cried, “he’s got a monster—a 
monster!” and certainly he 
had. It soon appeared strapped 
on a gaff, borne by the two 
other men,—a_ splendid fish 
weighing 41 lb. It appeared 
that W. had first lost his tackle 
in a root, broken his rod when 
fishing a place made awkward 
by a high bank behind, and 
then, in a shocking humour 
probably, and quite forgetful 
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of the fact that on a previous 
visit to the river two accidents 
of the same kind had been the 
forerunner of a great piece of 
luck in the shape of the best 
fish of the season, had borrowed 
the lady’s rod after she had 
stopped fishing, and just taken 
that “last cast or two” which 
so often brings a great reward. 
Big fish do not always give 
the most trouble, but they cause 
the most anxiety. Once when 
playing a salmon on the same 
river W. smashed his rod, and 
though sorely handicapped, 
managed to land it—a 42- 
pounder. Another time his 
Malloch got out of order, and 
it took two men to work it, and 
prevent it overrunning and the 
line slipping off the drum ; and 
still the fish—one of 28 lb.— 
was gotashore. As he said, this 
last salmon—this 41-pounder— 
might have done anything and 
gone anywhere, for he was 
firmly on, and the bank was 
open for a mile. But it is 
generally your fish hooked at 
the top of a _ waterfall or 
difficult rapid who swaggers 
and shakes himself, and hastily 
goes down impossible places. 
After supper my companions 
retired to their beds: the night 
was clear and fine, so I waited 
till daylight was a little nearer, 
and beginning at two, fished 
the pool in front of the lodge 
and the faithful “platform.” 
I got another 14-pounder in 
the first with fly, and lost a 
good fish; landed an 11-pounder 
at the “platform” with spoon, 
and then broke the spinning- 
reel: if it had not been for this 
misfortune, probably my sport 
would not have ended then. 
We tried coiling the line and 
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casting, but it was too fine to 
do this well, and twisting and 
kinking was often the result. 
I got tired of the work and let 
Sivert try, and it was with 
some grim sort of satisfaction 
that I saw him get hold of a 
good fish and at once have to 
run for his life off the “ plat- 
form” and after it down the 
river. I followed him, like a 
gentleman this time, comfort- 
ably picking my way through 
the wet grass instead of 
stumbling along the steep 
bank. But this one got away 
after a few minutes’ fierce run, 
and then the sun blazed sud- 
denly down on the river, and 
we went to our neglected beds. 

Great naturally was our 
satisfaction at this night’s 


work—eight fish averaging 18 
lb., and a fine sea-trout, to say 
nothing of the grilse: we were 


jubilant, and the accident of 
the previous day began to be 
blotted out from my mind. 
Yet not altogether: you can 
never, really, quite overtake 
such a loss. It is right and 
pleasant to put on record that 
we were indebted for the fish 
we got in the last three days 
of June to the great courtesy of 
the gentleman from whom we 
took the river, for our occupa- 
tion of it did not begin properly 
till the first day of July. 
During the first week or two 
of our stay parts of the steep 
hill opposite the lodge were a 
blaze of colour—harebells and 
pansies growing together in 
dense masses of blue and 
mauve and violet. One morn- 
ing we awoke up to find that 
most of the splendid colouring 
had departed, and the smoothest 
and most shaven of turf had 
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taken its place. A sign of the 
extreme lateness and coldness 
of the season was the state of 
the hay crop—the worst known 
in the memory of any one in 
the valley. The farms are very 
small; half-a-dozen cows and 
some sixteen to twenty sheep 
seemed rather over than under 
the average stock. The sheep 
had to be brought in early in 
October, and fed under cover 
till May, so it was not easy to 
see how they could be of much 
profit, even though their hay 
was eked out by birch branches 
eut green and dried. In this 
valley for some months in the 
winter the sun never makes his 
appearance; all agricultural 
operations are at a standstill, 
and the short daylight is chiefly 
occupied in dealing in different 
ways with wood,— felling it, 
sliding it down the hillside, 
sledging it down the valley, 
and then cutting it up. So 
to make up for their long- 
enforced idleness, the people in 
the summer worked early and 
late. ‘Too hard, I think,” my 
gaffer used to say, when, coming 
back weary to the lodge about 
midnight, we saw them hang- 
ing about their doorways, just 
in from the field. The hay was 
their main crop: oats were 
grown in small quantities, and 
potatoes in patches here and 
there, but on the hay was 
their chief reliance, and to 
secure it they worked at cer- 
tain times almost day and 
night. Sweet natural grass it 
must be always, in spite of 
the gay flowers, but in quan- 
tity it was this year most dis- 
appointing. A sturdy north- 
country mower of the old 
school, born in days before 
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machines were heard of in the 
land, proud of being able to cut 
an acre of heavy ryegrass in a 
given time for a wager, would 
have been completely set at 
sea here, and not have known 
where to begin, or how to 
use the tools with which these 
folk did their work. Here 
was no waste, no material 
left to wither which by any 
means could be turned into 
food: with their queer little 
scythes they cut into every 
cranny among the rocks and 
trees,—no hollow was so awk- 
ward or difficult to get at as 
to baffle them. With almost 
pathetic industry they shaved 
the mountain-side, and after 
they had been at their har- 
vest for some time, to walk 
over it was like walking over 
the pleasure- grounds of some 
rich and fastidiously tidy land- 
owner: the trees and bushes 
stood up out of what looked 
like well-kept lawns. The Eng- 
lish mower, proud of the broad 
sweep of his heavy scythe, 
would have stared at the 
bundles of queer-shaped instru- 
ments which these Norwegian 
farmers carried about. It was 
a common thing to see a man 
with any number up to ten 
under his arm, their blades 
set at different angles so as 
best to grapple with the grass, 
however well protected it might 
be by stones or roots. We 
found out now why the lily 
of the valley, which grew so 
abundantly here,—not in clumps 
or patches, but in many-acred 
masses,—fiowered so badly. Its 
turn came to be mowed; its 
promise of white fragrance 
did nothing to save it from 
the hay-stack, We came 
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across it in late bloom here 
and there, in some chink or 
cranny by the river where it 
grew quite alone, and _ so 
escaped the sharp knives of 
the haymakers, or wedged in 
between the roots of alder- 
bushes where it could not be 
got at without more trouble 
than it was worth. But diffi- 
culty of getting at it did not 
always save a flower. There 
was a tall plant of Lysimachia 
vulgaris (?) growing by itself in 
a chink of the rock opposite 
to the lodge. One afternoon 
the lady saw an old woman, 
who had been raking her hay- 
shavings on the bank above, 
cautiously climb down to the 
flower and cut it, and carry 
it off in triumph—a meagre 
and, one would think, useless 
contribution to her store. The 
hay here was always dried 
on hurdles instead of on the 
ground; but this year the 
grass was often too short to 
stick on to them, and lay 
like clippings of ill-kept lawns 
below. 

A mile or less above the lodge, 
and just after the river had left 
the lake, was a wide and very 
rocky pool. It was a useless 
place in high water; in med- 
ium water there was a short bit 
well worth fishing. It was not 
a very difficult matter to hook 
a salmon here, but then only the 
smallest part of your work was 
done. First, it was necessary 
to wade out some way and 
stand in a strong stream on a 
very uneven bottom to cast. 
Up comes the fish, and then 
you had to get ashore and hold 
him. Below there was a wild 
chaos of broken and furiously 
running water, and though it 
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was not altogether an impos- 
sibility to go down, deep wading 
across a branch of the river 
was necessary, and before you 
struggled over this you were 
fortunate if all your line, how- 
ever long it might be, was not 
run out. I forget the propor- 
tion of fish which, allowed to go 
down, were gaffed, but it was a 
very small one. So it was al- 
ways considered wisest to hold 
the salmon by main force in 
the pool. Then if he was well 
hooked, very well hooked, and 
there was no flaw of any kind 
in your tackle, you might get 
him. It was no use coming 
here with weak tackle. The 
strongest treble gut was always 
used, and the tension of ths 
reel made so stiff that only with 
a very considerable strain could 
the line be taken out at all. Of 
course a lightly hooked fish 
gave no trouble or anxiety—he 
got off at once. This was the 
most important part in the 
lady’s “take.” The first day 
she came into possession of it a 
local angler also had the right, 
and she reached it just in time 
to be too late; to see far off the 
shimmer of a well-bent rod, and 
find him hotly engaged with a 
fish of not less than 30 1b. The 
man knew his business, and the 
place he was in, and if his tackle 
had been as good as his hold in 
the salmon’s mouth he would 
have come out of it the winner. 
For twenty minutes the fight 
went on; his inexperienced 
gaffer was already making 
feeble and ineffectual pokes at 
the frightened fish, but at last 
an extra strong run, as strongly 
checked, found out a weak place 
in the reel-line and broke it. 
The lady got a grilse here that 


afternoon, the first reward of 
her enterprise, and the next 
day an 18-pounder in a small 
cast a little lower down. A 
very few minutes ended this 
struggle: the fish was held 
tight and gaffed before he was 
half done. If following a fish 
from the pool just mentioned 
was a very hopeless business, 
from this other it was an im- 
possibility. A wild fresh-run 
18-lb. salmon in any strong 
water is a troublesome customer, 
but when you have to keep him 
in a space not bigger than a 
medium-sized drawing-room,— | 
when you know that if he gets 
one yard out of this space it can 
be only a question of seconds be- 
fore something goes,—you have 
at once a fierce interest added 
to your fight which is wanting 
in quieter waters. It was folly 
to use anything in these pools 
about which you could not be 
certain, and for my part, before 
going out, I destroyed or gave 
away every old fly I had and 
every bit of gut, however good 
and strong it seemed. There 
was another place in which you 
sometimes had to hold by main 
force any fish which wanted to go 
out of it: this was a long, wide, 
deep, evenly running stream 
at the top of a high rough 
foss. When the water was big, 
salmon often tried to go down 
here, not so much when they 
were first hooked as when they 
became tired, and when your 
hopes were high of getting him. 
After following him two or three 
times perhaps to the very edge 
of the foss, and laboriously work- 
ing him eighty or a hundred 
yards up again, the creature 
would struggle out into the 
middle of the stream and go 
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walloping down, as much by 
his own weight as anything, 
and get into the swiftly running 
water at the tail. Then if he 
went a yard too far he was 
over it, and you would be left 
with your 180 yards of line out 
before you knew what you were 
doing. I got my best fish, a 
32-pounder, in this place, with 
fly, and the way in which he 
several times explored the top 
of that waterfall brought my 
heart into my mouth. The 
capture of the 18-pounder in 
such a place was a feather in 
the lady’s cap: her pools in- 
creased in value in the eyes of 
the other two, and permission to 
fish them was sought for more 
humbly than had been the case 
at first. A day or two later 
she hooked and played for five 
minutes a much heavier fish in 
a similar hole, and then the 
hold in his mouth broke. 

W. had paid two visits to 
our river, and knew how to 
spin with spoon and prawn: 
we others had to learn the 
work, as an hour or two’s 
practice on Duddingston Loch 
under the tutelage of Messrs 
Hardy’s Edinburgh manager 
was all we had to rely upon. 
There we learnt how to get 
out a reasonable distance with 
the “Silex.” It is much to be 
desired that a reel could be 
manufactured which would 
combine the advantages of the 
Silex with that of a “ Malloch.” 
To use the first—I write now 
for novices in spinning, such as 
we were—you have to turn 
your back on the place where 
you wish to deposit your bait: 
then, if you have room behind 
you for a proper swing, you 
can, I think, get out a longer 
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line than with the Perth reel. 
But if you are standing up in a 
boat in a swirling stream, or 
where there is a steep bank 
rising immediately behind you, 
this is very difficult to do, and 
the Malloch is the best. But 
again, when a fish is on, you 
have to keep a sharp eye on 
the Malloch lest the line slips 
off the drum, and the “Silex” 
works like an ordinary reel. 
Both are clever inventions; a 
combination of their good qual- 
ities would make perfection. 
Prawn and spoon, spinning 
for salmon in any fashion, are 
by some anglers tabooed. For 
my part, I have fished for 
many years a good river—or 
what used, alas! to be a good 
river—and killed salmon up to 
40 lb. without ever having 
learnt their use, not liking to 
harass water which other men 
on other days tried only with 
fly. Some indeed say that 
spinning does not disturb fish : 
the salmon must be the judge. 
The splash of a prawn or a 
couple of prawns and three 
heavy bits of lead sent out 
thirty or forty or fifty yards 
from the bank; the rolling of 
the bait along or near the 
bottom ; the constant catching 
hold of stones, and the tugging 
and working to get free,—these 
can hardly have a soothing effect 
on any but the most nerveless 
fish. And it is difficult to see 
how the frantic swishing up 
and down of a long line with a 
three- or four-inch spoon at the 
end of it, also with its due 
accompaniment of lead, can be 
conducive to that quietness of 
mind and freedom from dis- 
turbance which is supposed to 
put salmon in a good humour. 
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We had of course no scruples 
about spinning here; the water 
was all our own; there was no 
one on the opposite bank, and 
none of that jealous racing and 
maneceuvring to get to a favour- 
ite bit of water which in some 
places makes salmon - fishing 
more an irritating exercise 
than a pleasure. But we had 
to learn our trade; the lesson 
on the quiet loch had to be 
very much supplemented by 
experience on the river. 
Whether to strike a fish at 
once, when he rises at a fly, 
will probably be a subject of 
debate amongst some people 
till the crack of Doom. The 
natural impulse, at any rate, 
is to strike when you see a rise. 
But when, after throwing the 
prawn, you felt a tug, it was 
also natural to strike, and ex- 
tremely difficult for a beginner 
to keep himself from doing it, 
and here it was clearly wrong, 
for you nearly always dragged 
the bait away from the fish. 
“When you feel him come,” 
Sivert used to say (he was a 
first-class performer with the 
rod, as were also Muns and 
Mattias), “drop the point of the 
rod, let him have it—and then 
give a regular good strike.” A 
book could not have said more ; 
the advice was admirable. 
But it was very difficult some- 
times to carry it out. At first 
the leads, bumping along the 
bottom, sent a movement up 
the line to the fingers very 
similar to that caused by a 
fish. I lost a good many by 
forgetting all instructions and 
striking hard at the first tug. 
Then you either settled the 
matter at once by jerking the 
bait away, or, if the fish was 
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hooked, he was badly hooked, 
and soon got off. “Let him 
have it” meant some slack line. 
I used to keep a yard or two 
loose, to let go when the first 
tug came, and as often as not 
held it tight just at the wrong 
moment. How in those rough- 
bottomed swirling pools the 
leads and hooks, cast out a 
great distance from the bank, 
at right angles to it, or even a 
little up, ever managed to 
swing round without hanking 
up, was a thing I never could 
understand. Considering all 
things, especially our inexperi- 
ence, it was wonderful how 
little tackle we lost. One day 
the lady, who I believe rose as 
many fish as both her com- 
panions together, came home 
with two fish from the lower 
beat: instead of being all smiles 
she was in a shockingly ruffled 
temper. She had had to do 
with five more on prawn, and 
one—a very large one— on 
spoon, and had lost them all. 
She did not that night “let 
them have it” properly. In 
cases of this kind the less said 
by sympathetic friends the 
better. Consolation has to be 
diplomatically administered, or 
it is best let alone altogether ; 
ordinary commonplaces are 
more likely to be received with 
contemptuous indignation than 
with gratitude. It is not too 
much to say that the words 
which haunted us most—were 
most often in our minds when 
fishing with prawn—were, “Let 
him have it, and then give a 
regular good strike.” How 
often we inverted the order and 
gave the good strike first ! 

On the second day of our 
fishing my brother-in-law, as 
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has been related, came home 
with a 41-lb. fish. On the 
third day he appeared with a 
43-pounder ; on the fourth day 
he was contented with a 30- 
pounder. Now our heaviest at 
that date was 20 lb., and there 
seemed to be a want of pro- 
portion in the business, an 
almost indelicate exuberance of 
poundage. If this had gone 
on for a week, it is difficult to 
believe that our congratulations 
would have been as sincere on 
the seventh day as they were 
on the first three; if it had 
continued for a fortnight, 
whether friendship itself would 
have been able to bear the 
strain. There might then have 
been something of a hollow 
ring in the praises given; 
disagreeable inquiries as to 
whether any big fish had been 
got in the trap that morning, 
and taken to the ice-house; 
furtive examination of the 
captured one’s mouth to see 
if he bore about him signs of 
the strain of conflict. We only 
got five fish up to and over 
30 lb., and it was curious that 
three of these should have been 
taken by one rod in the first 
three days. 

There were several salmon- 
traps on the river, interesting, 
but to us unpleasing, objects. 
One on the low beat did no 
harm, so far as lessening the 
stock of salmon went, for not a 
single fish was got in it during 
our stay. Old Eric—a pictur- 
esque-looking well-to-do farmer 
—used to go out to it and poke 
patiently into its inmost re- 
cesses with an enormous gaff in 
vain. But the position of the 
trap and its fortifications, 
stretching far out into the 
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river, caused a sad jumbling 
and swirling in the fine water 
below, and almost destroyed 
what had been a most produc- 
tive pool for the rod. Here, 
however, W. got one of his big 
fish. 

But it was quite otherwise 
with another trap above the 
foss which fell into the “ plat- 
form” pool. This was well 
placed and caught a good many 
fish, and so early in our stay 
we discussed the advisability of 
buying it up for the month. 
The wise Norwegian weekly 
close-time is a more liberal one 
than ours, from 6 P.M. on 
Friday to the same time on 
Monday,—three days instead 
of our short-sighted thirty-six 
hours. How much, then, would 
it be worth while to give for 
the other four days? The 
farmers to whom it belonged 
by right of their land were 
willing tolet ; they had got 500 
kroner—some £28—for it once 
before, and, though they felt 
sure they could make far more 
by working it, would be willing, 
&c. We thought this too much, 
and negotiations were entered 
into, which were carried on for 
a fortnight and then dropped, 
and we never got possession, so 
whether it would have been to 
our interest to pay such a sum 
for it can never be known. 
When fishing the swiftly run- 
ning deep bit of water above 
the foss we used to see a man 
come three or four times a-day, 
walk out on a plank over the 
roaring water, and carefully 
examine the well-guarded prison 
in which a salmon, taking the 
wrong road up the fall, found 
himself. We felt a little bit of 
selfish gratification when after 
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long poking and peering he 
went back to the shore fishless. 
But as often as not, after care- 
ful examination, there would 
be a quick strike with the gaff, 
and up one would come, which 
was at once laid flat on a board 
and carried off on the man’s 
shoulders to the ice - house. 
Once we saw a 45-lb. salmon so 
wending his way there. At 
such times it was something of 
a consolation to us to hear that 
the capture was well marked 
in the mouth by long struggling 
with a big hook, and therefore 
would not have been inclined 
to pay any attention to us 
during our month. He might 
have been lost by some angler 
before we came. But then he 
might have been lost by one of 
us; one of us three might have 
had to do with him, and so it 
was always with mixed feelings 
that we listened to these tales. 
“Three fish in the trap this 
morning ; smallest 27 lb.” —only 
they put it in kilogrammes— 
Muns would announce when he 
came to valet me. Then it 
was, ‘ Why did we not rent the 
place!” or “Nothing for two 
days!”—and we congratulated 
ourselves on our thrift. 

As the river got smaller, ow- 
ing to the cold weather, the 
play of the fish naturally be- 
came a little less brilliant and 
exciting, but they were a game 
race, and always made a good 
fight for their lives. If it had 
remained at its first high level 
there would have been almost 
daily accounts of disasters to 
tell of when smoking last cigars 
over the wood-fire at night—or 
rather in the morning: of fish 
that would go out of pools 
where they could not be fol- 
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lowed, and consequent break- 
ages of something: as it was, 
we lost but a few in this way. 
The lady had perhaps the hard- 
est bit of luck—a very heavy 
fish, well hooked and nearly 
beaten, getting off at last by 
smashing, not the hook but 
the ring of the great spoon 
he was tugging at. The next 
one she had to do with was a 
24-pounder, and naturally her 
confidence in her instrument 
of destruction was shaken, but 
this time all went well. She 
finished her work with a 19- 
pounder, and then just before 
leaving her brother made up 
the long tale of sixty salmon 
with a fish 3 lb. less. The 
latter had one rather exciting 
run in which he came out a 
loser. Probably every one who 
has fished much knows what 
it is to hook a dog. If it 
is a big dog, and a good 
runner, and caught in a tender 
place, and the day is warm 
and the country for half a 
mile or so round about is an 
open one, you may in this way 
enjoy more exercise than you 
would get with even a very 
large salmon. Then a con- 
siderable amount of diplomacy 
is required to get the fly out. 
Our companion hooked a neigh- 
bour’s dog, and had a merry 
run with it. The dog took 
refuge in a wood, and when 
he and his gaffer got on terms 
with it, neither of them cared 
to undertake the delicate work 
of extraction, so the creature 
was sent home with a good- 
sized Jock Scott in his flank, 
which had to be cut out the 
next day by the local veterinary 
surgeon at a charge of three 
kroner. After this the dog was 
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seldom seen playing on the 
lawn where so heavy a visita- 
tion had been meted out to him. 

None of our water was suit- 
able for harling, but nearly all 
the pools were too wide to 
cover from the bank. Some 
you fished first from the bank, 
and then your gaffer, standing 
on the shore, worked you skil- 
fully out in a boat—of which 
we had seven or eight—by stem 
and stern ropes. After this 
was done there was often a bit 
to finish from the other side. 
Above the big foss the ropes 
were renewed every year. To 
go over one or two places would 
have meant almost certain 
drowning, but there was little 
possibility of both ropes break- 
ing at the same time. The 
men were very clever with 
these skiffs, taking advantage 
of every bit of backwater when 
going up, running the strong 
streams at just the right angle, 
and working them over stones 
or a wet bit of meadow in 
a wonderful way. To stand 
up in the cockly boats in the 
rough swirling water was 
at first rather nervous work, 
but we soon got not to mind it. 
Most of the pools had English 
names, and these were used, 
though the Norwegian ones are 
much more musical: “ Laxi- 
gar” and “Kirkeide” sound 
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better than “platform” or 
“bank” or ‘“Cowans.” But 
the fashion holds in Scotland 
also: every pool on a Highland 
river has its significant Gaelic 
word, but we get as a rule only 
the translation of it. 

One day our quiet valley was 
turned into a battlefield ; some 
2000 men who were encamped 
on the shore of the fiord, after 
@ morning’s manceuvring, made 
an attack on the mountain 
opposite, and the havmakers 
carried on their work to the 
accompaniment of close and 
heavy rifle-fire. The general 
commanding the Bergen dis- 
trict was at the head of affairs, 
and we entertained him and his 
aide-de-camp to lunch. When, 
a fortnight later, our steamer 
arrived at Bergen, the first 
man who came on board was 
the general, with a kind invita- 
tion for us. And we shall 
long remember our evening in 
the beautiful historical old 
house on the quay, the dinner 
and the roses, and above all 
the charming ladies who gave 
us so courteous a welcome. It 
was with many wavings of 
hats and handkerchiefs that at 
ten o'clock we steamed out of 
Bergen harbour for England. 
And so our last thoughts of 
Norway were not of salmon 
after all.? 





1 The weights of the salmon may be of interest: they were very honestly 


taken. 


A fish over 20 1b. and under 20} lb. was called 20 lb. ; over 204 Ib. it 


was called 21 lb. : our gaffers caught five ; no fish hooked by them was credited 


to us. 


Almost exactly half were caught with fly: 43, 41, 34, 32, 30, 28, 27, 


26, 26, 26, 24, 22, 22, 21, 20, 20, 20, 20, 19, 19, 19, 19, 19, 19, 19, 18, 18, 18, 
18, 17, 17, 17, 17, 16, 16, 16, 15, 15, 14, 14, 14, 14, 14, 14, 14, 14, 13, 13, 12, 
12, 12, 12, 12, 11, 11, 11, 11, 9,9, 8. The average was spoilt by so many small 
fish. The grilse ran from 4 to 7 lb. The largest sea-trout was 84 lb. 
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SOME EXPERIMENTS AND A PARADOX. 


WHEN one steps on a stretch 
of sand left smooth and wet by 
the receding tide, all round one’s 
foot the sand becomes light in 
colour and dry. When the foot 
is raised there is a puddle of 
water left in its place. The 
facts are so familiar that no- 
body thinks of inquiring why 
it is so; every one knows that 
that is how sand and water 
naturally do behave. If any 
one gave it a second thought, a 
holiday mood might lightly dis- 
pose of the question: the sand 
all round goes dry because the 
water is squeezed out of it by 
the pressure of the foot; and 
the puddle is left—well, because 
the sand is pressed down and 
leaves a hole for the water to 
run into. A little consideration 
will show that this will not do; 
some other explanation must be 
devised, and when it is found 
you have, says Professor Os- 
borne Reynolds, found nothing 
less than the clue to the mech- 
anism of the universe, the key 
to unlock all the mysteries that 
have been hidden until now,— 
what is the nature of space; 
how it transmits heat and light 
and electric waves; how it is 
brought about that masses at- 
tract one another; and why 
the ultimate particles of a body 
bind themselves together to give 
it strength and coherence. 

It is a tremendous claim to 
make, and it was made in the 
oddest and most delightful way. 
In among the crowd of frivoli- 
ties that go to make up the 


Cambridge May Week there is 
sandwiched the solemnity of the 
Rede Lecture, delivered each 
year by some eminent man ap- 
pointed by the Vice-Chancellor. 
The Rede lecturer for 1902 was 
Professor Osborne Reynolds ; 
his subject, ‘On an Inversion 
of Ideas as to the Structure of 
the Universe.” On the 10th of 
June the Senate-House was 
half-filled with heads of houses 
and less august seniors with 
their wives, with undergradu- 
ates and sisters and cousins, 
taking a reconstruction of the 
universe with the boat-races 
and balls, as all part of the 
May Week fun. The lecture 
was profoundly unintelligible, 
but there were experiments,— , 
miracles they seemed at the 
time, “ paradoxical, not to say 
magical.” 

“T have in my hand,” said 
the professor, “ the first experi- 
mental model universe, a soft 
indiarubber. bag with a small 
aperture to admit of its being 
filled with small shot, which 
aperture is partly closed, suf- 
ficiently to prevent the shot 
from coming out, by a glass 
tube.” The model universe was 
filled up with water in between 
the shot; the shot were shaken 
down tight till the indiarubber 
ball was full, and the water 
stood nearly at the top of the 
tube. Then the ball was 
squeezed in the hand. The 
water did not overflow, as 
might have been expected ; it 
did not even continue to stand 
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at the same level, but it sank 
steadily down the tube as the 
pressure was increased until it 
had all been drawn into the 
ball. And this was not a 
conjuring trick, but an honest 
experiment ! 

It was repeated on a larger 
scale. The soft rubber bladder 
of a football was filled with 
sand and water and connected 
up to a pressure-gauge and a 
tall jar of water. The taps 
were turned off and the bag 
squeezed in a strong press. It 
had become as rigid as steel. 
The tap leading to the gauge 
was turned on, the bag sud- 
denly changed its shape, and 
the gauge showed that the 
strong pressure had created a 
partial vacuum. There was 
no tendency at all for the 
water in between the sand to 
_ squeeze out; on the contrary, 
the stronger the pressure the 
stronger the suction inwards; 
and when the way leading to 
the jar of water was opened, 
at least a pint was drawn in 
against a pressure on the sides 
of the elastic bag of some 
hundreds of pounds. 

It was really a very odd 
experience, sitting in the fa- 
miliar Senate-House, and seeing 
miracles done with these very 
commonplace materials, sand 
and water and _ indiarubber 
balls. Every now and then 
one caught a gleam of light 
in the darkest places of the lec- 
ture. The research had occu- 
pied twenty years, and had 
now revealed the prime cause 
of the physical properties of 
matter. The results are of 
marvellous simplicity, but so 
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contrary to previous concep- 
tions as to entail an inversion 
of ideas hitherto advanced. 
Empty space is made of close- 
packed grains ten thousand 
times as dense as water; matter 
is of the nature of a thinning 
out of the space-grains, a partial 
vacuity, bounded by “asingular 
surface” —a wave. We are all 
waves! And then we were lost 
again in a tangle of single 
sentences summing up whole 
reams of mathematics, nega- 
tive inequalities which attract, 
and positive inequalities which 
repel one another, and com- 
plex inequalities which are 
electricity. 

There was another experi- 
ment. A thin rubber toy 
balloon was filled with sand 
and water and its mouth tied 
up. It was squeezed flat to 
the shape of a Dutch cheese, 
and burst in the process. 
Another was produced, and 
that burst; so there was no 
strength to spare in the skin 
that confined the wet sand. A 
third bag was flattened suc- 
cessfully and stood up on its 
edge. To pressure on either 
side it was soft and pulpy; but 
when a board was balanced 
across the top and weights of 
a couple of hundredweight or 
more were piled on it, the bag 
that had been soft in one 
direction was rigid in the 
other, and stood hard and firm 
as a rock. This was the end. 
These experiments, said the 
lecturer, performed as long ago 
as 1885,—some of them were 
shown to the British Associa- 
tion at Aberdeen in that year,— 
suggested the idea of the granu- 
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lar nature of space, and were 
recognised as an obvious clue to 
gravitation. Since that yeara 
mathematical theory has been 
worked out which, with this 
idea as a basis, accounts en- 
tirely for all known properties 
of matter and of the ether 
which is supposed to fill space. 
“And thus we may have the 
fullest confidence that the struc- 
ture is purely mechanical, and 
that ideas, such as I have en- 
deavoured to sketch, will ulti- 
mately prevail, displacing for 
ever such metaphysical concep- 
tions as that of action at a 
distance, and accomplishing 
that ideal which, from the time 
of Thales and Plato, has excit- 
ed the highest philosophical in- 
terest.” 

We came away vastly im- 
pressed. If Osborne Reynolds 
were right he would be counted 
in the future a greater than 
Newton, and we had been pres- 
ent on a great occasion. But is 
he right? No one could tell, 
for the proof lies in the mathe- 
matics which is yet unpublished, 
—hundreds of pages, probably, 
of the most difficult stuff that 
was ever conceived,—that will 
carry conviction slowly to a few 
profound people, if it carries 
conviction at all. For the rest 
of us, we shall have to wait for 
their verdict. We ought to 
wait. But there was one at 
least of the audience who went 
home and constructed a model 
universe for himself; and when 
he found with surprise that the 
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miracle worked in his own gar- 
den, and could be performed 
after dinner over the wine, for 
him there was no longer any 
question about it. The way 
that the universe is worked had 
been discovered. 

For a few months it was a 
delight to work the model; 
make the water sink in the 
tube when the ball was 
squeezed ; and argue with bot- 
anists and suchlike people who 
propounded all sorts of cock- 
and-bull explanations of the 
immortal experiment. But the 
other day the lecture was pub- 
lished,! and the spell of the 
miracle vanished. The explan- 
ation was found in a property 
of matter that is equally true 
whether the universe is inverted 
or not. Moreover, it is perfectly 
easy to understand—perfectly 
obvious when it is pointed out, 
and yet has been hardly so 
much as recognised. It is some- 
thing like this. We may im- 
agine a layer of hard balls, all 
of the same size, packed upon 
a table as close as they will 
stand, and another layer packed 
on top of them. In the or- 
dinary course of things each 
ball of the upper layer would 
settle down partly between 
those balls of the lower. But 
if a suitable constraint were 
applied all round the boundary 
of the upper layer it could be 
made to stand, each ball exactly 
over a corresponding ball of the 
lower layer, and in that ar- 
rangement the same quantity 
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of balls would occupy a greater 
space. Translated into more 
general terms, it comes to this 
—that if we have a pile of 
hard spherical balls, by suit- 
ably squeezing the boundaries 
of the pile we can make it grow 
bigger. If the balls are packed 
as closely as possible to begin 
with, any squeezing whatever 
at the boundary tends to make 
the pile expand; and therein 
lies the reason of the experi- 
ments. Shot and sand are, 
roughly speaking, hard spheri- 
cal balls, more or less of the 
same size. Pack them tight in 
an elastic bag with water, tie 
up the bag, and squeezeit. The 
arrangement of shot tries to 
grow larger, and wants more 
water to fill up the spaces be- 
tween. So long as the bag is 
closed and no water can get in, 
the change of shape cannot take 
place without causing a vacuum, 
and the pressure of the air out- 
side prevents that. But open 
the way into a jar of water, 
and the pressure of the air out- 
side is taken off. The arrange- 
ment of shot can then expand 
and suck in water. Hence 
the working of the “model 
universe,” which looks so ex- 
traordinary when one first 
sees it. 

And hence comes the explan- 
ation of the footprint on the 
sand, which started us on the 
subject. The wet sand is packed 
close and filled up to the surface 
with water, like a sponge. When 
one treads on it, the pressure of 
the foot makes the arrangement 
of sand grains expand, and they 
want more water to fill up the 
interspaces. They draw it from 
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the nearest source, the un- 
strained sand all round, which 
for a minute, till it can suck up 
more water from below, runs 
dry. When the foot is raised 
the strain is taken off the sand 
below, and it goes back to its 
old arrangement. There is then 
an excess of water, which comes 
out by the quickest way at the 
top, and makes the puddle. 
There remains the case of the 
soft bag, squeezed flat and stood 
on edge, which supported a 
great weight without flinching. 
This too can be explained, 
though the explanation is not 
at first very easy to follow. 
The secret of it is that, when 
the bag is tied up, rather more 
water is left in it than is wanted 
to fill up between the grains 
when they are packed their 
closest. And while the bag is 
being squeezed flat it is kept 
shaken, so that the sand is not 
expanded under the strain but 
remains at its densest, and there 
is always a little water to spare 
up to this point. When the 
flat round cake enclosed in its 
indiarubber skin is taken out 
from between the boards which 
pressed it flat, the elastic skin 
tries to regain its spherical 
shape, produces strain along 
the breadth of the cake, ex- 
pands the sand inside until all 
the spare water is absorbed, 
and then it can go no farther. 
Squeezing the sides tends to 
undo the effect of this last 
action and compress the sand 
again. There is no resistance 
to this at first, and the bag 
feels soft and pulpy. But a 
strain in the other direction, 
along the breadth of the cake, 
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tends to continue the expansion 
which the elasticity of the bag 
carried on until all the water 
was used up in filling the inter- 
spaces. Further than this one 
cannot go without making a 
vacuum, which the pressure of 
the air outside prevents, up to 
a certain point. So that when 
the bag is set on edge anda 
board is laid across it, weights 
can be piled up on the board to 
a surprising total, and the bag 
does not budge. The explana- 
tion here is rather hard to 
follow, but thinking it over a 
few times will help, and doing 
the experiment is better. There 
is something altogether fascin- 
ating in doing these things for 
oneself,—they want so little 
preparation and such simple 
materials, and the results are 
so seemingly paradoxical. 

We have it on the authority 
of the man who devised them 
that they give an “obvious 
clue” to the structure of 
the universe! Doubless many 
people before Newton’s time 
found delight in shaking apple- 
trees, and watching the apples 
fall, but somehow it escaped 
their notice that the fall of an 
apple is an obvious clue to the 
law of universal gravitation. 
So may we—all of us who are 
not profound geniuses—be par- 
doned if we fail altogether to 
understand how this tendency 
of an arrangement of grains 
to expand under pressure is any 
help towards clearing up all 
the mysteries that puzzle us 
when we begin to ask ourselves 
how gravitation and other 
things really work. Space may 
be granular and very dense; 


all that we know as solid 
matter may be a thinning out 
of the dense space; from these 
startling inversions of our ideas 
it may be possible to build up 
a mathematical theory that 
will account for everything ; 
but it does not follow that we 
should ever really conceive how 
the thing is worked,—it does 
not follow, indeed, that we need 
ever have, even in our minds, 
a picture of the arrangement 
as a working model, before we 
can be convinced of its truth. 
Mathematics has in a case like 
this an extraordinary power. 
The curious experiments which 
we have described might sug- 
gest to a mathematician, What 
would happen if space had this 
peculiar property of expanding 
under strain? He would ex- 
press the property in what 
Clerk- Maxwell called “the 
tenuity and paleness of a sym- 
bolical expression,” and deduce 
purely mathematically, and 
without any further appeal to 
experiment, what would be the 
effect of his hypothesis. And 
if it should turn out that the 
known laws of matter and 
light and electricity all follow 
if we grant this one property 
to space, then there would be 
the strongest reason for be- 
lieving that the original hypo- 
thesis was true,—that space 
does behave as if it were com- 
posed of solid grains. And this 
is what we are asked to believe 
has been done. Professor Rey- 
nolds claims that, if space is 
granular, if its grains have the 
size and the density and the 
other properties that he has 
found for them, then his mathe- 
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matics will show how gravita- 
tion, and all the phenomena of 
light and heat and electricity, 
follow as a matter of pure 
reasoning. ‘Then, considering 
that not one of these phenomena 
had previously received a me- 
chanical explanation, it appears 
how indefinitely small must 
be the probability that there 
should be another structure 
for the universe which would 
satisfy the same evidence.” 
There is one advantage that a 
scientific man enjoys above all 
other men, namely, that he lives 
in the most interesting and ex- 
citing times that ever were. 
For him there are no regrets for 
lost arts and lost traditions. He 


spends no time in contemplat- 
ing an unapproachable past, 
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and there are plenty of worlds 
left for him to conquer. If he 
has a spark of enthusiasm in 
him he thanks heaven in private 
that he is alive in such a sur- 
passing present, though if he 
is wise he dissembles his en- 
thusiasm in public, for there 
are superior persons about. A 
serious and apparently success- 
ful attempt to show how the 
universe is constructed has led 
to the paradox that emptiness 
is full, and we and all our pos- 
sessions are partial emptiness. 
Whether this be a case for 
enthusiasm or not, it is a won- 
derfully interesting notion: a 
paradox is apt to have a 
peculiar charm for minds that 
are not too empty—that is to 
say, too dense. 
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‘“ PADDY THE SLITHERS.” ! 
Words written to an Old Irish Air. 
BY MOIRA O'NEILL. 


OcHONE! don’t be tellin’ me to fiddle or to play, 

Ochone! ’tis a pity that I lived to see this day. 

I’m fit to break my fiddle, or I’m fit to take an’ die,— 

Wurra! Paddy the Slithers, could a woman make ye cry? 

I asked her for another dhrink, an’ sure I’d played an hour, 

Oh, who could think that music sweet would turn a woman 

sour ? 

An’ the company so pleasant sittin’ back agin’ the wall, 

But me bould Biddy Brogan ups an’ says before them all, 
“Tl give ye no more. There’ a well in the garden, 

’Tis there ye may dhrink, an’ not pay a farden.” 


I am Paddy the Slithers, and my father was the same, 

For I kep’ his ould fiddle an’ I won his ould name, 

That never said a false word or played a false note ;— 

But the manners o’ thon woman has me chokin’ in the throat. 

I had played her “ Baltigoran” an’ “The Pedlar wid his Pack,” 

“The Wind that Shakes the Barley” an’ “‘ When Tony’s Comin’ 
Back,” 

"Twas “The Rockin’ o’ the Cradle” I was goin’ to give her next, 

An’ troth! if I had wasted that, ’tis worse I would be vext, 
Wid her “ Not another dhrop! There’ a well in the garden, 
’Tis there ye may dhrink, an’ not pay a farden.” 


Good-bye, Biddy Brogan! now I'll tramp it through the rain, 
Good-bye, Biddy Brogan! for I’ll never come again ; 
I wouldn’t let my fiddle sweet be soundin’ in your place, 
You’re the only one that ever brought the red into my face. 
You’ll be wantin’ music badly for your weddin’ yet to be, 
An’ faith! ye may do wantin’ for all ye’ll get from me; 
If the man you’re coaxin’ now could know the crossness of 
your mind, 
He’d be trampin’ through the rain wid me an’ lavin’ you 
behind, 
Wid your “ Not another dhrop! There’ a well in the garden, 
Tis there ye can dhrink, an’ not pay a farden.” 
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CHILDREN OF TEMPEST.’ 


A TALE OF THE OUTER ISLES. 


BY NEIL MUNRO, 


CHAPTER IX.—NIGHT SOUNDS. 


THERE are two ways a per- 
son on foot or horseback may 
cross the ford from the upper 
Uist to Benbecula. Having 
come to the trough of Gramis- 
dale, that is three-fourths over 
the passage, he may either 
make Gramisdale itself of it or 
turn to the right for the sake 
of a mile more of sand that is 
smooth and pleasant to walk 
on, and thus he will come at 
last to grass and the road that 
goes down by the back-bone of 
the three isles, busy at most 
seasons with people and herds. 
Whether Father Ludovick and 
his folk should come out of the 
ford at Gramisdale or Creggans, 
Duncan could only make a guess 
at, but he fancied, on a night 
like this, the shorter way was 
the more likely, so for Gramis- 
dale he made when he turned 
his back on the man who so 
scurvily kept an inn, reckoning 
that what time he had to wait 
for the opening of the ford he 
could shelter in one of the 
houses that gathered in sand- 
blown nooks near the shore, to 
catch in times propitious the 
magnificence of the sun that 
goes down in such a glory 
there in the west, the folks 
can never doubt there is a 
Paradise. 


He drew up his horse in the 
midst of the township, that was 
half Catholic, half Protestant, 
according as things had hap- 
pened, and Catholic or Prot- 
estant all was one to him (in 
a sense) that greatly liked his 
fellows. 

“T will tie my horse at a 
gable,” he thought, “and pass 
an hour or two in ceilidh ;” but 
what door he should make a 
first venture at in this place 
where for years he had been 
something of a stranger, he 
could not at once make up his 
mind on. The night was as 
black as the bottom of a bog; 
his pony and not himself had 
found the path from Creggans: 
as he stood by its head now in 
a clachan that seemed barred 
for ever against night and 
tempest, with nothing to show 
it was tenanted except a line 
of light here and there in the 
chink of doors and the pale 
glow of inward peat-fires com- 
ing through the holes in the 
roofs, he heard break out from 
a back-house the sound of a 
reel-tune softly whistled. 

“Well, here’s gaiety what- 
ever of it!” thought Duncan, 
who loved a pleasant omen, 
and took a liberty that one 
may take with the gay heart 
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he may never attempt with the 
doleful, for he led his horse to 
the back-house and drew back 
a sack that did for both glass 
and curtain in the hole that 
served for window. There were 
four girls with bare feet danc- 
ing discreetly on the clay floor, 
and a fifth that puckered her 
lips to the reel-tune, all of them 
so busy that they did not see 
that some one pried on them. 
“ Suas e, daughters !” said he, 
“faith, and it’s in there your- 
selves are hearty on’t.” 
“God’s grace!” cried the 
whistler, and all of them 
stopped and stared at the 
window, where Duncan smiled. 
“Not so hearty on _ it, 
stranger,” said the whistler, 
finding nothing more than 
human in the interruption,— 
“not so hearty but what if 
things permitted, and men were 


not so noisy by nature, we could 
be doing with a lad or two at 
this reel that suffers from too 
many petticoats and a direful 


want of trews. Come and be 
good, and you can pick a 
partner. You have a dancing 
face on you or I’m mistaken.” 

“T have a dancing heart, I'll 
give you my word of that at 
any rate,” said Duncan, “but 
I cannot indulge it to-night, 
for I’m here on a solemn 
occasion.” 

“My grief! You cannot 
have come to be married?” 
said the whistler, who was a 
rogue, by all the merriment 
and freedom of her counten- 
ance, “or we would have had 
some news of it.” 

“No,” said he. “I’m wait- 
ing on the ford and some friends 
over in Uist at a funeral.” 
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“Is that it, good man?” 
said she that whistled ; “you’re 
in luck that it’s not your own, 
and are spared to see such 
beautiful dancing. We've here 
five maidens in the fear of life 
and the fear of death that the 
minister may come on us ata 
step or two of reeling, for the 
dance, like the song and 
the pipes and the fairy story, 
and all that is not dismal, are 
left nowadays for the Papan- 
aich.” 

“Fortunate, faith, are the 
Papanaich then!” said Dun- 
can, “and I’m glad for that, 
if it was for nothing else, I’m 
a Catholic myself. What I’m 
wanting is a ring to tie a horse 
to and the right side of a fire - 
for a while till the ford is 
open.” 

They opened the door, and 
in the light of it for the first 
time saw his figure. 

“Och, now, is it not a gentle- 
man we have here?” said the 
whistler, the only one un- 
abashed. ‘On the other side 
of the wall I took you, by 
your freedom, for a _ plain 
person.” 

“There you are again!” said 
Duncan. “ There is not a plainer 
person in the three isles though 
I am not wearing home-made 
clothes. A gentleman would 
not have come without a bid- 
ding to look at your dancing, 
and if I was here on another 
errand, I would try to make 
amends with four good reels, 
and one-and-a-half for the 
musician that can whistle in 
a way to vex the lark.” 

They laughed at his compli- 
ment, and showed him to the 
best house in the clachan. He 
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went in with “Hail to the 
household!” and found there 
was bedrid in it a woman of 
age, propped on pillows, with 
a staff at her hand, who 
mastered a widow daughter 
and three tall pretty grandsons 
straight as fir-trees. The 
grandsons looked to his horse, 
and put his seat for him; the 
mother set his plaid to dry, but 
the old one in her bed it was 
that gave him the words of 
welcome. 

“Just that! just that!” she 
said to his explanations, “just 
that! honest man; and it is 
from South Uist you have come 
now? Indeed! indeed! A 
kind country, and well I know 
it. If manners would let me, I 
might have been asking whether 
you came from the east or west 
of it! But I am not inquiring. 


I have known good folks in 


both.” 

“The best in the world’s 
there yet,” said Duncan—“ ex- 
cept such of them as may be in 
Benbecula—and for the par- 
ticular bit of it I come from 
Corodale.” 

“Corodale!” cried the dame. 
“On my soul, but that’s tid- 
ings! You speak a scholarly 
Gaelic, not like us riffraff of 
Benbecula black houses. There 
would not be much wonder on 
me if you were of the one not- 
able family in Glen Usinish ; 
and if that were so, I carried 
your mother to her christening, 
being myself a girl in her 
mother’s kitchen.” 

“Then,” said Duncan, “you 
carried one that was a good 
mother herself—faith, the best ! 
—and was worthier of a better 
son.” 
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The woman was almost blind 
with age; she made an eave to 
her forehead with a trembling 
wrinkled hand and peered at 
him out of two pits, seeing him 
all the more dimly because he 
was between her and the light. 
Putting out her stick she caught 
him with the crook of it by the 
arm and drew him, laughing, 
over to her bed. “Let me look 
at you!” said she, and put her 
face up close to his. Then she 
smiled herself. “I have had 
you in my lap, son, and the 
hide of you was mottled like 
the back of a Druidibeg trout. 
You’re not the Col one, but the 
priest one, Duncan, the son of 
a tall and manly parentage. 
Have you walked? If you 
have, my girl must bathe the 
feet of you. No, you have 
ridden!—then these large good- 
for-nothing lads of mine must 
look well to the horse and seek 
beds elsewhere, for here you 
will stay this evening.” 

“Grandmother,” said Dun- 
can, “I am much in your rev- 
erence; but I am going back 
to-night to Creagory, and am 
waiting here but an hour or 
two for the opening of the ford 
that I may meet the priest of 
Boisdale, Master Ludovick, and 
his people, who have been bury- 
ing old Dermosary at the Trinity 
Temple. I missed the occasion 
by a tide through the foolish- 
ness of a fellow they call Dark 
John.” 

“Dark John!” said the wo- 
man. “Is that old vagabond 
to the fore yet, and better folks 
in Purgatory? And Dermosary 
is dead? Peace with him and 
his share of Paradise! he was 
a wild man, and I’m wondering 
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if he kept his fingers out of the 
fifty years’ fortune. If not, 
then the Worst Place is his 
portion.” 

Duncan stood back abashed 
a bit, and spoke of going out 
to see what night it made. 

“You will not put a foot over 
the door,” said she, “until my 
daughter boils some eg'gs. Your 
mother was a lady; there was 
more than pickings of bones in 
her house. Your father, her 
first man—TI’ll say nothing of 
her second—had charms for 
rich and poor. Not a foot till 
eggs are made for you, master. 
You cannot live like the her- 
rings, that thrive and fatten 
on the foam they make with 
their own tails.” 

Duncan promised surely to 
come back in a little, and went 
out to look at his horse, to see 
how stood the tide, and, if poss- 


ible, find a ceilidh party, for he 
loved the ancient tales. 

It was nine o'clock; 
storm was at a lull, though 
out on Eachkamish the surf 


the 


was booming. In the dark 
above him there were the most 
wonderful sounds: the beat of 
wings that seemed never to 
have a conclusion ; strange con- 
tending cries of birds—pictarnie, 
and skart, and swan—travelling 
in hosts on their own purposes, 
which man can never hinder 
nor divine, winging their way 
over the islands, a humming in 
their feathers, no share of the 
thoughts of the human world 
in the heads they craned cleav- 
ing the darkness. The ford, 
by the sound of it, was almost 
empty; he put hands behind 
his ears to listen for any rum- 
our of the funeral party. But 
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there was none. Away to his 
right a mouth yawned, and 
breathed a cloud of light; 
there was a kiln there where 
folks in other seasons made 
kelp, and he walked across to 
join them. 

Four men were having a 
little ceilidh round their furnace, 
men of the true island kind, 
counting themselves the equal 
of the best, speaking frankly 
yet always with consideration 
for the stranger, who had to 
say to them but the name of 
Corodale to make sure of his 
welcome. Duncan sat long 
with them in the shelter of 
some drift-timber, and talked 
with them of the seasons and 
the activities and interests of 
the Long Island ; of kelp prices 
and breeds of black cattle, of 
fishing and peat-cutting, and 
all the things that are of 
moment in life. There was one 
that was a wit, and told stories 
—true sgeulachdan generations 
old, of happenings with giant 
and dwarf and treasure. Let 
tales or songs be going and 
Duncan was ever the man to 
listen; he forgot that eggs 
were at the boiling for his de- 
lectation, hearing of Conal 
Croibhidh and Manus, and told 
a tale for himself that night 
as good as these, a tale that 
is in the Greek books, with 
never a passage to come in it 
that his hearers could not have 
guessed before they heard it,— 
for there is in all lands, with 
simple folk, but the one true 
way to carry on a story and 
make the same:things happen 
freshly every time. 

While they sat round the 
kiln with the driftwood over 
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them, the wind got up again 
and sleet began to fall. Dun- 
can, with a sudden recollection 
of the girl who was with the 
funeral company, brought his 
story to an end and put his 
back to the furnace to look into 
the darkness. He could almost 
fancy that Benbecula rocked 
in the sea, torn from her old 
foundations: women came to 
the end of the town and cried 
for their husbands, the men 
who sat before the kiln, and 
they ran up to save their 
roofs, so that Duncan was left 
alone. He went to the margin 
of the ford and put an ear 
to the ground to listen. At 
first he brought from the tangle 
of the storm only the tern’s 
“ wheet-ah!” or the scream of 
a skart, and then he made out 
the oddest sound, of human 
voices drifting about the dark- 
ness outside, like souls in black 
perdition. It came in cries and 
murmurings, the desolation of 
the sands tenanted with the 
ghosts of the people of its 
terrible tales. 

“They come at last,” said he 
to himself, wondering how the 
girl had fared, thinking of her 
as a child with hair hanging 
down her back and shy eyes 
as he had seen her last, seven 
years ago, 

But the voices came no 
nearer ; they hovered strangely 
on the sands, blown about like 
feathers. 

“They must be making for 
Creggans,” thought Duncan 
now, and determined to go out 
and see. He hurried up to 
the little town, and threw his 
saddle on his pony; ran into 
the house that had meant to 
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entertain him, 
plaid. 

“You will not leave the 
house this night till you have 
the eggs,” cried the old one 
with the cromag, in her bed, 
“though they are as hard as 
stones by your own waiting.” 

He laughed, and declared 
he had no appetite, kissed a 
child that stood sleepily on 
the floor looking up at him, 
said he might be back, and 
went out. The pony baulked 
at thé verge, but answered to 
the heel, and cantered out, upon 
the sands with a splash in 
tiny rivulets. “A neap-tide,” 
thought the rider, “and filling 
early.” He heard no more the 
sound of voices; the wind 
mastered all till he reached the 
trough of Gramisdale, and here 
he came upon a man that 
bellowed, running his horse 
about in foolish circles, plainly 
not knowing what he was 
doing. 

“My God!” he cried to 
Duncan’s question, and took to 
whimpering. “My God! is 
not Herself lost—the darling, 
and Master Ludovick in the 
half-horrors?” And he started 
to cry the name of Anna like 
a man demented. He did not 
utter another word of explana- 
tion, but gave his horse her 
head, and galloped up the ford. 
Then Duncan, standing still a 
moment, heard again the sand 
noisy with murmurs and dis- 
tant cries, and the name of 
Anna fighting here and there 
through the wind. He knew 
the ford as he knew the inside 


and got his 


of his own pocket, for a hundred 
times, as a boy, he had followed 
his father’s wandering droves 
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of cattle over it to the market. 
The thoughts of what was pos- 
sible to the girl—of quicks and 
pools, and aimless straying till 
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high tide—came horrible and 
confounding to his brain; and 
he, too, rode across the sands 
crying her name. 


CHAPTER X%,—HIGH TIDE. 


Sometimes he stopped and 
put his hands behind his ears 
to gather the wandering sounds, 
but no answer came to his calls. 
The others who cried were for 
a while far to the west, and 
then went drifting—by their 
declining cries — eastward to- 
wards Grimisay, and the night 
held him alone when he sent 
his voice among the huddling 
rocks and over the little islands. 
He tried the region of the 
quicks, and felt the silvery 
shriek of the sand under his 
pony’s hoofs, He circled the 
deeper pools, crying the name 
of Anna till his throat burned, 
and still found every isle and 
rock and all the plains of sand 
unoccupied except for the birds 
of the sea that heard him with 
astonishment, and rose to sweep 
complaining overhead. So much 
was-he mastered by hopes and 
fears that he made no count of 
time nor of the tide, till he came 
to himself with a shock when a 
dash of spray struck him on the 
cheek. For amoment he stopped 
considering. If he turned now 
he could make the land with 
safety, but there was still the 
island of Trialabreck to visit, 
and the girl might very well 
be there. Indeed, now that, 
with all the best of him stiffened 
to a crisis, he thought calmly, 
there was nowhere more likely ; 
but if he searched Trialabreck 
he must stay there till the ford 


was dry again. The last con- 
sideration scarcely found its 
image in his mind when off he 
set among the splashing waves, 
making the wind his compass, 
and came in a while to the 
island. For a moment he 
stood on the verge of it, silent, 
afraid to put it to the test and 
lose the last of his hopes. 

“Anna!” he cried, at the 
end, with some odd sense that 
he would not cry this time in 
vain, and a great happiness 
filled him when he heard an 
answer. 

“A lucky man who knows 
what he wanis has but to shut 
his eyes for a little or go out in 
the dark and find good fortune 
at his feet,” he thought, leading 
his pony over the stones. He 
could see nothing, but he could 
hear another pony’s whinny, and 
“Who are you?” he was asked, 
in a voice that surprised him ; 
for all the time he had pictured 
such a child as he had slightly 
known in Boisdale before he 
went to France, and this was 
something like a woman’s 
utterance. He put his answer 
and his explanation in a sent- 
ence, coming up beside her 
where she stood in the hollow 
below the rock. 

“T am so glad you have 
come,” was all she said, al- 
most like to break in tears, 
and smiling in the darkness as 
if he could see her, and so 
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discover there were no womanly 
terrors here. “I am so sorry 
to trouble you.” 

“There is no trouble about 
it,” said Duncan, “except that 
I have not come upon you 
sooner. With a little more 
judgment I might easily have 
done so, and now I am sorry to 
say we must remain where we 
are till the tide ebbs, for even 
if your whereabouts were 
known there is not a boat on 
this side of Benbecula to face 
such weather.” 

“My poor Ludovick!” said 
Anna, with a pang to think of 
her brother desolate till day- 
light. For herself now she had 
no fears: there was something 
in the voice of this new com- 
panion of her misfortune to set 
her wholly at her ease. She 
explained briefly the cause of 
her misadventure. 

“If you are safe and well 
yourself, so far, that is the first 
consideration,” said he, busily. 
“The tide will not reach us 
here, and we will not be 
the first who have passed a 
night on Trialabreck. Are you 
cold ?” 

“No, not so very cold,” said 
she, clenching her teeth to keep 
them from chattering, and 
wondering a little at the want 
of a deference she was lately 

wn accustomed to. 


“Cold enough to be the better 
for a plaid more,” said Duncan, 
“and you must have mine when 
I have seen to the ponies ;” but 
she would not consent to this 


deprivation, He took the 
saddles from the ponies, and 
for a little was thus engaged, 
while she stood by, weary in 
every limb, and thinking it odd 
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to have the company and ser- 
vice of one whose appearance 
she could not even guess at. 
He made her saddle into a seat 
for her, put his own beside it— 
very close, indeed, she could not 
but think, for a new acquaint- 
ance—and seating himself, 
threw his plaid about their 
knees. 

“ Are you comfortable now?” 
said he, maintaining a com- 
posure lest the child should be 
too easily induced to tears. 

“Oh, I am very well, thank 
you,” said Anna, and could not 
resist an irony. ‘“I—I hope 
you will make yourself comfort- 
able too,” she added, and no 
sooner saying it than she felt 
ashamed. But he had no sus- 
picion of her humour: in spite 
of her voice he went back to 
his old conceptions of a Bois- 
dale hoyden with her hair 
flowing. “I am so pleased 
to have found you that I’m 
almost forgetting how un- 
happy the folk on shore will 
be till morning.” 

“My dear Ludovick!” said 
Anna again, and then Duncan 
felt a touch upon his sleeve. 

“Could we not—could we 
not shake hands?” said she 
timidly. “It was so brave of 
you to come, and I would just 
like to shake hands.” 

“Shake hands!” said he. 
“Of course! of course! How 
stupid that I should forget!” 
He felt for her hand in the 
darkness, found damp chilly 
fingers and a warm palm, 
which he pressed hurriedly. 
“On my word,” said he, “I 
ought indeed to be shaking 
hands with you, for I might 
have been each wisge coming 
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out of the tide on you in this 
fashion.” 

“Tll admit I thought of 
each uisge—of the water-horse— 
myself when I heard your pony’s 
splashing first,” said Anna. 

“ And so much of a stranger, 
too! We have both been long 
away from the islands, have we 
not? But we'll have time to 
make better acquaintance be- 
fore the ebb.” 

“My poor Ludovick!” said 
Anna yet again. “I wish it 
was ebb now.” 

“Of course, of course!” said 
Duncan, with a smile in his 
voice, “though the wish is 
hardly a compliment to your 
present company. Let us think 
how glad your brother will be 
to find you safe; it will make 
more than amends for his 
anxieties,” and he drew his 
saddle an inch or so nearer, till 
their shoulders almost touched, 
giving her further shelter from 
the wind that whistled round 
the rock they leaned against. 
Smuggling, thought Anna, was 
a trade that gave considerable 
elbow-room to the manners. 
_She would have preferred the 
deference to start with, but 
must confess to herself that 
after all it was not the hour 
nor place for ceremony; for 
together in the night they 
might be the sole survivors of 
a ruined universe, or the first 
creatures set in a new and 
dubious Paradise of storm. 

A bud of light suddenly 
showed itself on their right 
over Gramisdale; it blossomed 
into a flower of flame. 

“They have started a beacon,” 
said Duncan. “I wish we could 
reply, but I have the material 
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for neither light nor fire.” She 
stared at the distant flame, sigh- 
ing, half for her overwhelming 
weariness, half for longing, 
but found some comfort in the 
signal. 

“The time will pass quickly,” 
he assured her, and put a light, 
encouraging, kindly hand on 
her shoulder, where a damp 
strand of her hair lay astray 
from its fellows. She started 
at his touch, “I beg your 
pardon!” said he, wondering 
how old she was, and whether 
she was good-looking. For a 
child with her hair hanging 
he thought her manifestly over- 
sensitive. It was likely, he 
thought, that she was on the 
point of a hysteria, and he 
hurried into a conversation 
about the funeral (always 
with their eyes on the distant 
beacon), and he explained the 
reason for his absence. 

“My brother looked for you 
at Creggans,” said Anna, but 
did not tell that she had a 
notion to meet a notorious hero. 

“That I was not there,” said 
Duncan, “was no fault of my 
own, but must be the blame 
of your brother’s messenger. 
He came to Corodale, by all 
appearance, with a bidding 
only for my brother, who was 
from home; and for his own 
reasons, that have puzzled me 
ever since, he misled me by a 
tide, and brought me to the 
ford six hours late.” 

“That is curious, certainly ; 
for it was yourself the man 
was most anxious to have 
here with us, and there is none 
whose name is more often on 
his lips.” 

“Then that is odder still, 
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I'll assure you, for I never, to 
my knowledge, saw the man 
between the eyes till he came 
last night to Corodale.” 

Anna started. “Oh!” said 
she, with a gasp, “I took you 
all the time for Mr Col, and— 
and——” 

“ And by worse luck for you 
I am merely his brother Dun- 
can. Plain Duncan, Anna, no 
more nor less. And that’s the 
mischief of the thing! Col, I 
feel sure, would have had his 
wits about him, and _ tried 
Trialabreck first of all, and got 
you off before the tide was too 
high. Well, I’m lucky enough 
myself to be just in time to 
bear you company.” 

There was a good deal of 
“Anna” in this for a first 
acquaintance, thought the girl, 
and sat in the darkness speech- 
less. 


“Are you cold?” said he 
again, at a loss for anything 
else to say in such a coil of 
curious circumstances. 

“No, not now, only weary, 
and a little sleepy,” she replied, 


her eyelids like lead. “It is 
so stupid of me, but I could 
not sleep last night in that 
inn on the other side.” 

“The sooner you sleep the 
sooner the morning will come, 
then,” said her companion, 
and then there was no more 
between them. She leant 
against the rock, all her body 
so relaxed with life she feared 
to swoon, and fighting her fear 
she fell asleep. 

He watched the flame, that 
was the only evidence of another 
world than this. It never 
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failed, though for some hours 
more the ancient furies poss- 
essed the isle of Trialabreck, 
and he had some comfort in 
the certainty that it was her 
brother’s beacon of hope. He 
could not hear her breathing, 
but felt the pulse of it, and 
by-and-by her head slipped 
from along the cold hard pil- 
lowing of the rock until it 
found a place at last upon his 
shoulder. “Poor child!” said 
he, feeling very pitiful. He 
had a thought to put his arm 
about her, but feared she might 
awaken, and so he sat with 
her head on his shoulder. Her 
bosom rose and fell on his arm 
—surely somewhat generous for 
a girl so young—and set him 
wondering again upon her as- 
pect-—whether she was like 
her brother; upon her mind— 
whether she had brought back 
from the convent-school the 
bleak innocence he had found 
in girls of that experience. 
And full of these reflections he 
drowsed himself, so that the 
Long Ford of Uist had a mar- 
vel, in a rock tenanted by a 
man and a maiden who had 
never seen each other, and still 
were sitting dreaming in the 
dark together, upon the cheer- 
less sanctuary of the gannet 
and the tern. The sea clanged, 
the wind declined to dry gusts, 
the tide began to turn. 

The creatures of the ocean, 
the sea-folk of the ceilidh tales, 
that romp in billows and 
ramble in the weedy deeps, 
came to Trialabreck to see 
what God saw once, and only 
for a little, in His Garden. 
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CHAPTER XI.—THE AWAKENING. 


It was not for long they slept, 
out of the world and life and 
yet on the edge of them, happy 
because heedless, victorious over 
perils and temptations, and in- 
different because unaware. Her 
hair billowed on his shoulder, 
and her body was warm against 
his arm: if he had listened 
closely he might have heard 
her placid breathing—surely to 
some moods of ours the most 
pitiful thing in the world. But 
he was in the other dream that 
contains and commands us as 
much and as truly as that we 
inhabit in daytime, unconscious 
that here was Eve—Eve with 
the flowing hair and lips un- 
tried, sometimes sighing in her 
sleep. 

He was the first to waken 
and find his shoulder was still 
her pillow. He did not move, 
but sat watching the light at 
Gramisdale. The wind had 
dropped from its thundering to 
a melancholy coronach of sound 
in the distance and a whisper 
among the rushes of the islet. 
There was no booming out on 
Eachkamish ; the smell of fresh 
ooze and new-bared wrack was 
in the darkness—the tokens of 
a falling tide. But welcome 
more than all the rest to Duncan 
was a patch of stars over Grimi- 
say and a faint portent of the 
moon; in an hour at most they 
could quit Trialabreck. 

He was not sorry. He had 
given her all his plaid an hour 
ago, and Adam was cold and 
Adam was hungry, with Eve 
not much in his mind, and he 
was thinking how much wiser 


he had been to have pocketed 
the eggs that had been made 
ready for him in the hospitable 
house in Gramisdale. But he 
thought of Father Ludovick 
too, grief-stricken on Benbecula 
—on the priest’s plight more 
than on his sister’s, for he knew 
that strenuous ardent heart, 
and could imagine it beat to 
bursting over where the beacon 
flared and folks were waiting 
for the fallen tide. There, he 
thought, was a man forlorn in 
the world, though surrounded 
by people who loved him and 
that had his inmost heart, for 
he soared over the mists of 
Hecla and Benmore like the 
golden iolar on his thoughts, 
while they, except when they 
felt stirred to accord with the 
simplest of his raptures, trudged 
the macharland and peat-moss, 
tethered to the rocks. His 
morning walks were bounded 
by the same sea-strand and the 
same cliffs that marked their 
own, but they did not walk with 
him that loved them, they did 
not understand. A lonely man 
—though often exalted and 
happy —and over yonder in 
Gramisdale he was in despair 
for his sister. 

As thus he was thinking, now 
with eyes on the tiny garden of 
stars, now on the withering 
bloom of the beacon upon 
Gramisdale, Anna wakened too. 
She lifted her head quickly, 
seemed stunned for a moment 
by the mystery she had come 
to, then saw the beacon-light 
of her brother, had everything 
flash to her understanding, and 
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shrank abashed at her own in- 
delicacy. Duncan understood, 
not by thinking, as it might 
seem, but by some magic mess- 
age through every pore of his 
body. Eve was awake, and wise, 
and frightened, and ashamed! 
Well, Adam was a gentleman ; 
he pretended that he still was 
fast asleep. 

She listened for a moment 
to his breathing, laid the plaid 
about his knees softly, and rose 
gently to her feet. She stole 
to the islet’s edge and found 
the sea receded and almost 
calm. How glad she was that 
very soon she might escape 
from this imprisonment and 
join Ludovick over at the 
beacon. Upon a little patch 
of grass she knelt and said her 
morning prayer—the morning 
prayer of all these Islands— 


‘* Josda Criosda, thanks to Thee 
That brought me from the deeps 
of night 
Into the solace of the light, 
Through blood atoning shed for me ;” 


and bathed her face and hands 
with another tiny prayer of 
the Islands, as for a lustration. 
If the uncanny tenants of the 
deeps were haunting round the 
edge of Trialabreck then, be sure 
they must have taken fins for 
it and swam far out and deep 
into their abominable caves; 
and if the others were there— 
the maidens that sing riding 
free on billows with half souls 
and wistfulness when they look 
on the wholly blest—be sure 
they were kneeling about her 
on the strand, loving this sweet 
half-sister Anne. 

When she returned to their 
shelter she found her com- 
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panion of the night awake. 
“So you have not run away 
and left me?” said he craftily, 
when she stood before him, a 
figure taller than he expected, 
though still to be seen but 
dimly. “I think I must have 
been sleeping for hours,—the 
thing’s a gift in the family.” 

“Oh, I was almost dead for 
sleep myself,” said she, re- 
lieved to think he did not 
know. “And now I am quite 
refreshed. The ford is drying; 
we may go soon, and have 
Macfarlane’s lantern with us, 
for the moon is rising.” 

“We may set out in less than 
half an hour,” said Duncan, 
looking from her dim figure to 
the patch of stars, and mildly 
wishful to see her face. The 
coronach on the isle was only 
a whisper now, the water was 
lapping round the edge of 
Trialabreck with a friendly 
sound in the way of hidden 
pools round ancient keeps in 
the deep old glens—with the 
kindly sounds of old friends, 
old cronies that have had many 
gallant times together. And 
the birds flew seaward again, 
high over them, sometimes 
blurring the garden of stars, 
chuckling together as they 
flew. The wan eye of Crea- 
gory, the lamp that guides 
the wanderer on the ford, shone 
through the dark behind them, 
and the beacon of Gramisdale, 
fed with fresh timber, bloomed 
again. The morning air was 
fresh and clean, giving a glad- 
ness to the man and woman as 
if they had drunk wine. 

“Oh, I must rise and go 
away!” hummed Duncan, in 
the words of MacMhaister 
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Alastair’s ditty, and took to 
the saddling of the ponies, 
while Anna stood apart and 
looking on, curious as to what 
fashion of man was this that 
had so strangely borne her 
company. The last faint breath 
of the wind—that was like a 
sigh to leave her—blew a stray 
lock of her hair across her 
cheek; she hastened to trim 
herself before the moon re- 
vealed her. In the upper space 
the clouds flew hurriedly across 
the heavens; it grew clearer 
every moment; at last the 
moon jumped in among the 
stars that faded and died of 
envy, and Duncan fastened the 
last buckle, and turned about 
to find a woman with a wan 
face regarding him. 

“Mo chreach!” said he to 
himself, dumfoundered ; “‘ have 
not I been a fool!” He had 
nothing to say for a moment 
as he looked at her there in 
the moonlight, composed and 
wan, her face upheld, and her 
eyes eager. 

She guessed the cause of his 
silence and had to smile. 

“Shake hands,” said he at 
that, with his hat off. ‘Shake 
hands again, and forgive me 
all my liberties. I am like the 
man in the story; I went to 
sleep when you were a child, 
and I wakened to find you 
grown into a woman. I was 
so long away in France that 
I did not know. I am afraid 
my manners a 

“Were not French,” said 
Anna, as he stopped for want 
of words. “If they had been, 
I daresay I would have been 
less at my ease. You have 
been very good, and I, and I 
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—oh, I have been so rude. 
I think —I think, I—I 
slept.” 

“Faith! I know I did,” said 
he, and dwelt in her eyes, that 
were lit so wonderfully by this 
tardy moon. “I did not know 
my own good fortune—there I 
am like the man in the other 
story—I did not know my own 
good fortune. If it were not 
for Father Ludovick over there, 
I could very gaily be taking 
the saddles off and sitting down 
again at a more respectful dis- 
tance, and talking till day- 
break, just to show I am not 
wholly so stupid as you must 
think me.” 

“What!” cried Anna; “and 
spare me no chance of proving 
I am fairly clever myself! But 
I’m afraid all that must stand 
for another occasion,” she added 
more gravely. ‘“I can only be 
thinking of Ludovick.” 

“ What a happy man is Ludo- 
vick!” thought Duncan ; and to 
make her happy too, the sooner, 
he proposed that they should 
try the ford immediately. 

They set out in a world of 
light—the shallow waters like 
a floor of gold under the riding 
moon. They saw Hecla and 
Benmore before them sombre 
and high above the beacon. 
The tide ran fast; by-and-by 
they trotted upon grey sand 
strewn with birds, and heard 
before them the inquiring cries 
of human voices. Duncan 
turned in his saddle and took 
a last look at Trialabreck, 
feeling friendly to that cold 
islet where he had spent a 
night so curious. A little later 
Anna was in her brother’s 
arms, 

F 
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CHAPTER XIL—THE DEAD MONTHS. 


Now were the dead months, 
as they call them in the Uists, 
—November of the fogs, De- 
cember of the hurricanes. Sea- 
men going pastfrom warm lands 
then, must pity the poor isles 
—as high on spars, astounded, 
they saw them of a sudden 
through the rain, or leaned on 
the bulwarks and had com- 
passion, maybe, on the people 
sentenced here to a perpetual 
banishment, suffering for ever 
the harassment of winds, the 
anger of the Sounds. But Uist, 
none the less, was happy even 
then as any land of lighted 
cities. They saw black rain- 
rotted thatch —these tropic 
mariners; they saw the reek 
of townships to all appearance 
knee-deep in morasses, but they 
did not see the warm peat-fires 
within. They heard perhaps 
the langanaiche—the sad in- 
quiry of the lowing cattle wand- 
ering over the salt plains; but 
they never had a guess of even- 
ing melodies in the huts. The 
dead months—but it is then 
there is most leisure in Uist 
of the winds and sheldrakes. 
There was a saying once that 
a@ new song was put together 
every day somewhere between 
the two Bernerays, and seldom 
was the poem doleful, so quick, 
and clever, and content the 
folks of the Outer Isles. There 
must have been a handful of 
such ballads fashioned in Uist 
each day that tempest blew, for 
always the island spirit feels 
its best when the world is 
thundering. Then Ludovick, 
when he saw the great round 


moon rise rolling through wrack 
of clouds, Hecla and Benmore 
dragging through them, brave 
companions of carouse, belated, 
the sea of a sudden revealed, 
and all its hints and passions, 
thought on the words of Genesis, 
“ And the earth was void and 
empty.” He would say to 
Anna, as they watched to- 
gether, “I have it here!” and 
beat on his breast, “I have it 
here; I share God’s gladness 
at the Creation.” He had 
eighty pounds a-year— little 
enough for a partner with God. 
in His operations, and yet for 
that same reason all-sufficient ; 
eighty pounds—and Valladolid 
to remember, and good wines ; 
music, pictures, cheerful folk 
with sparkling conversations, 
but he put that all behind him 
with no pang, relieved and gay 
to have done the day’s duty, 
loving his people truly. There 
are no gardens in Boisdale, for 
there, too cruel, blows the 
wind, but Father Ludovick 
had a garden that bloomed 
in these dead months: his 
fancies flowered ; he came with 
perfumes from the soul to the 
huts, sedate or smiling. Then 
the people had leisure to talk 
with him, and many were their 
conversations. They speak in 
Vist sensibly, with that sim- 
plicity that was common with 
the old great kings, mingling 
gravity and mirth, saying no- 
thing merely for its cunning or 
display. He moved upon the 
surface of things in these fine 
talks on food and fire, cattle, 
ships, men, women, work, all 
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the matters that most affect 
us; but sometimes he must long 
to indulge himself in depths his 
people could not reach to—some- 
times books palled, the hours 
hung heavy, and Anna often 
tried to make him have a holi- 
day. 

“You are looking ill, Lud- 
ovick—as grey as a ghost,” she 
would tell him. “You must 
take a jaunt and a rest on the 
mainland, or Ill soon be a 
widow woman.” 

He would glance in a glass 
and laugh to see the healthy 
tan of his countenance, that 
told him she was but manceuv- 
ring. 
“Well, if you are not, you 
ought to be,” would Anna say 
then. “I am vexed to have a 


common barnacle for a brother, 
that sticks on this rock from 
year’s end to year’s end and 


never goes anywhere to bring 
back a new story for his sister, 
or give her a rest from her con- 
tinual toil and moil for his lazy 
comfort.” 

He would put a hand through 
his hair and laugh again at 
that. 

“Let us take a month’s 
travelling,” she would propose. 

“What!” he would say, 
“and leave poor Uist shep- 
herdless? Besides, there is the 
question of money, girl Anna.” 

To that she had an answer in 
her mind; but it never got ex- 
pression from her lips, for one 
matter was between them that 
was never mentioned. 

“Travel!” he would say. 
“T can be travelling every day 
from Port-nan-long to Poll- 
acher and see the world 
there.” 
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“Yes! yes! but not the pic- 
tures in Italy.” 

“The pictures in Italy were 
made by men who stayed at 
home attending to their own 
affairs. Have we not the morn- 
ing and the evening on Ben- 
more? And there is nothing 
to be found in travelling but 
what you take with you in 
your trunk. But—you will go 
yourself, dear,” he said once on 
a sudden thought, and off he 
packed her to the Lowlands that 
winter after the death of their 
uncle. She was scarcely out of 
sight of windy Uist when she 
knew that she was rooted, too, 
among the dunes, and this 
travelling was something of a 
folly. 

The dead months for once 
seemed worthy of their name 
to Father Ludovick. He missed 
her singing in the kitchen; he 
would lie awake at night trying 
to see her over the dark and 
over the sea, three hundred 
miles away. 

In November came a great 
change to Corodale, also; for 
the mother died, and Duncan 
was the master. He was that 
at least in name; but in truth 
our stuck priest relinquished all, 
and was no better than a serv- 
ant without wages. He would 
have gone away, but there was 
much to do in the interests of 
the ancient patrimony. Now 
was Col more busily on foot 
than ever, an owner of many 
skiffs, hirer of many crews, 
though he could protest at last 
he was at an end with smug- 
gling. It was then he got the 
name of the New Man. By- 
names are found in_ these 
islands at a flash, to tell a story 
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in a word or paint a portrait, 
and to him the name New Man 
attached because of the sudden 
change that sent him regularly 
into Boisdale for the Mass, 
though his confessions must be 
elsewhere. The Happy Return 
still plied between the isles and 
Moidart or Argyll, and went 
now and then to the Lowlands, 
and sometimes seeing her careen 
off Corodale, Col would lament 
to Duncan the old days unre- 
generate when he shared her 
fortunes. They were not un- 
happy then, the two of them in 
Corodale, where Duncan was 
the stay-at-home, more greatly 
admiring his brother than ever, 
for his handsomeness, his skill 
at many things, his bravery in 
all. He thought he had his 
brother’s inmost confidence. 
But there was a Col that 
would have puzzled him had he 
known, sitting up at nights in 
his upper room whereinto the 
moon had looked enormous 
on St Michael’s night,—a Col 
who had gathered books from 
every airt where they could be 
borrowed — narratives of the 
wealthy, of domestic splendour, 
of travel and extravagance; 
and there in the upper room 
with a candle he would sit 
reading and thinking long after 
the rest of Corodale was asleep 
and the lights were blown out 
in Uist. Let Duncan have his 
ceilidh as he will; for Col the 
tales of far lands to travel in, 
of gallantries to buy, of people 
vastly prodigal. And when he 
tired of reading and of thought 
he filled pages with itineraries, 
of lands he would go through 
like the others, or with esti- 
mates of moneys he would spend 
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on buildings, and boats, and 
horses, and cattle. 


It was remarked how often 
nowadays young Corodale’s 
business brought him into 
Boisdale. ‘There will be tales 
to tell of this,” said the spinster 
woman who carded wool that 
night he saved Dark John, and 
the good wife of Dalvoolin, who 
had seen his mouth, kept out of 
his way when she saw him 
come along the road, for fear 
he should discover what were 
her thoughts about him. He 
went to chapel always when he 
happened to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stella Maris, and 
always dipped his fingers awk- 
wardly in the porringer that 
replaced the one he broke— 
the only awkward thing he did 
in life. Father Ludovic gave 
him the welcome of the priest 
and of the Gael commingled, 
the open hand and no in- 
quiries. He would rather it 
had been the other brother, but 
Duncan never came to that 
part of the island, and indeed 
this Col had qualities to make 
him likeable by a priest that 
loved wit, and was too much 
the dreamer to comprehend how 
sometimes it might but poorly 
compensate for the lack of other 
virtues. 

It was the day before Nollaig 
—it was on Christmas Eve— 
that Anna came home. The 
little boat that took her ashore 
from Scalisdale’s lugger was 
hardly on the land when she 
was eagerly over the bow of it, 
with a thrill to feel the sand 
below her shoe-soles, the smiles 
and the tears of joy on her 
face, all her being moved tre- 
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mendously to be back with 
them that loved her. 

“Who is that?” she asked 
Father Ludovick, when the 
greeting was over and they 
moved up to the house, and she 
indicated a tall figure, black- 
bearded and straight, that 
stood a little way off watch- 
ing them. 

Her brother looked into the 
setting sun, and he saw Young 
Corodale there, jetty black 
against the coppery west, a 
figure enormous and unnatural, 
so aloof in some way from this 
happy world of home-return- 
ings and content. He wished 


it had been ordered otherwise 
just for this day, though the 
arrangement had been his own, 
and that Col the New Man was 
at home in his own country. 
“Oh, faith!” said he, “’tis 
Corodale ; I forgot that he had 


expressed a wish to be here at 
your home-coming, and that I 
asked him over for this Christ- 
mas Eve.” 

“Not—not Duncan?” said 
she, searching with all her 
eyes. 

-“His brother Col. He has 
been very kind; he gave me 
much of his company in your 
absence,” said Ludovick, and 
at that her staring ceased. 
“Duncan is doubtless better 
engaged in Corodale. I’m like 
yourself, perhaps, in preferring 
that it had been Duncan; but 
seeing it was the other I had 
e’en to make the best of it, and 
indeed one might have worse 
society. The fellow has some 
curious charm.” 

“Oh, as to preference——’ 
said Anna hurriedly, and 
stopped. “Well, to tell the 
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truth, I wish it had been the 
other, too, for all that’s come 
and gone, as we say. I’m 
afraid he’s of the notion that 
Father Ludovick’s sister must 
be anything but a credit to 
him, for I was out of my wits 
on Trialabreck, and he has never 
given me the opportunity either 
of thanking him or of showing 
that I was not so stupid as I 
looked. And this is Mr Col, is 
it? Upon my word now, Ludo- 
vick, one may be a smuggler 
and pass, so far as the looks go, 
for a gentleman.” 

“Smuggler no more, my 
dear,” said Father Ludovick in 
an undertone, for Col ap- 
proached them. “And, I as- 
sure you, quite the gentleman, 
like all of his name. Here, 
nowadays, we know him as the 
New Man, for very creditable 
reasons.” 

Col came forward, with a 
breeze of the heartiest welcome 
in his manner. 

“Miss Anna,” said he lightly, 
and still with the warmth of 
sincerity, “there’s an old word 
of the Barra fishermen that 
bids the sea-bird welcome, after 
it has been south, ‘Come home 
to the isles, for fortune is in 
your feathers.’” And then he 
felt dumfoundered for a second, 
for the word “fortune,” that 
had come in all innocency to 
his mouth, was the last that, 
on reflection, he would have 
chosen. But, luckily, no one 
noticed it but himself. 

“You are very good,” said 
Anna, laughing. “It’s true 
enough of Edinburgh bonnets 
this winter,” and she made a 
motion of her head that: set 
the dark plumes there waving. 
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“Only I wish you had not 
mentioned it, for I had not 
intended to tell my brother 
what they cost until he had 
eaten his favourite pudding, 
that he must be weary for, to- 
morrow. But he’s the sort of 
creature who would never have 
noticed them if they were tick- 
ling his very nose.” 

“Now! now!” said the 
priest, with admiration, “I 
assure you I thought there 
was something unusual rare 
and fine about you.” 

“Oh mochree!” cried Anna, 
“here’s gallantry after all the 
Lowland lads! And my fine- 
ness is in my feathers! Mr 
Col, I have an eye for the 
practical cavalier if you please, 
and I would like to make you 
my brother’s teacher in some 
polite arts that are not studied 
much in the isle of Uist. Tell 
him, will you, there can never 
be anything unusual rare and 
fine about any lady under forty ; 
she’s for ever at the pinnacle of 
her splendour, or else she’s not 
worth looking at.” 

“Now that you're back,” 
said Col, taking the step by 
her side, “we'll be at our prac- 
tice immediately ; what excuse 
could we have in honesty for 
our compliments and Miss Anna 
away?” He pulled his beard 
to a peak, threw back his 
shoulders, and felt a man come 
into a world he was born to 
ornament. There was astonish- 
ment in his mind if it was not 
in his face, for this lady, so 
self-composed and beautiful in 
the way of the wild-flower, was 
as different from her he had 
expected that for a minute or 
two at least he forgot she was 
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first and foremost the girl of 
fortune. 

“ You are come for our Christ- 
mas Eve,” she said as they rose 
on the brae to the presbytery. 
“T am so glad, for I have 
Edinburgh cakes.” 

“‘Not a bit better, Pll wager, 
than the ones you could have 
baked yourself,” protested her 
brother. 

“Thank you, Ludovick!” 
said she. “We're getting on 
at our gallantries. Your in- 
fluence, Mr Col, is for the very 
best, I can see that; but my 
Edinburgh cakes are so good, 
as you'll find, that I’m only 
sorry you did not bring your 
brother to share in them.” 

“Qh, Duncan!” cried Col, 
and no more than that, but 
a great deal in “the accent 
of it. 

“Exactly,” said Anna, red- 
dening at the tone. “And why 
not? Who, please, has a better 
claim on the gratitude of my- 
self—and Ludovick? Let me 
tell you—no, I will not tell you ; 
I must not be rude. But I 
must hurry to my kitchen if 
this bannock eve of ours is 
rightly to be celebrated, and 
you two can follow at your 
leisure.” And off she ran for 
the White House, all the way 
annoyed, for some reason that 
she did not tell herself, leaving 
admiring eyes behind. 

Col saw he must be cautious. 
He found he had a different 
spirit to contend with from 
what he had expected. Plainly 
it was to take all his knowledge 
of the mind of man and woman 
to keep Miss Anna outside of 
him upon the plausible surface. 
She had, perhaps, the piercing 
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eye, but was too modest yet 
for that to be seen; she had 
certainly the understanding 
ear that comprehends the spirit 
of all spoken words, and is 
cursedly dangerous to any but 
the man of single mind. He 
looked after her as she turned 
the corner of the presbytery, 
and marvelled to see how much 
of an air of the domestic and 
refined she gave even to the 
white-harled walls of that aus- 
tere old dwelling. It was but 
a priest’s cell before; now it 
was a home. 

“Yes,” said Father Ludovick, 
following his eyes, and with 
more certainty than surmise,— 
“yes; she does! she does! she 
makes the place as jolly as if 
every day was a day of wed- 
dings. I am glad you came, 
Col, to share our bannock 
Nollaig ; what were these isles, 
so unkindly dealt with, as I 
sometimes think, by God, but 
for the genialities of man and 
woman? I’m telling you” (he 
turned to his Gaelic, that was 
for him the language of the 
deep emotions),—‘“I’m telling 
you on my own soul, and on 
the life of me, that I brought 
her home simply by the wish- 
ing for it. She was not to be 
here for another fortnight, as 
we had planned it when she 
went away, but I lay at night 
in my selfishness and said over 
the sea and over the night, 
‘Come back, come back to 
Uist,’ and IT’ll warrant she 
heard me in her dreams.” 

“T’m not denying it,” said 
Col, “but what are sea and 
darkness when there’s but the 
one wish between them?” 

“Do you think so? Do you 
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think so?” cried this foolishly 
fond priest, all glowing with 
pleasure. ‘“ Well, well, I would 
not say.” 

"Twas a merry night that 
night in Uist of the winds. 
All the lamps were lit, the 
townships were blythe and 
hearty. Lovers stumbled 
against each other in the paths 
that cross the isle, poorly 
lighted by a grey moon in her 
black boundaries; the song- 
men—the guisards—went in 
masquerade from house to house 
at their diversions. A calm 
night, with the kindness of 
May, so that when supper was 
done, Anna and Col and Lud- 
ovick went out on the hillock 
to hear the long roll of the sea 
in the creeks, to see the sparkle 
of the dwellings, to listen to 
the choruses. The night was 
full of sea-scents and the 
odours of turfen fires. A 
hundred skiffs lay in the bay, 
to every one a lamp in token 
of the festivity, and as they 
softly rocked in the waves 
from side to side, they seemed 
like tall flowers of the night. 
The priest looked from them 
to the chapel lights—for Our 
Lady Star of the Sea was 
being made ready for the Mass ; 
and he thought indeed the 
world was good and beautiful, 
and Col counted the skiffs and 
summed up their profits, and 
Anna sighed with content that 
she was home again and the 
tang of the ocean in her 
nostrils. 

“Oh,” she said, “it is good 
to be back. The folk were 
pitying me when I was leaving 
to come home, for what they 
called this hermitage on an 
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island. Ludovick—Mr Col— 
can you guess what I said to 
them? ‘It is I that will be 
pitying you, poor dears, in 
your houses and your grey 
streets of stone, the same every 
day and every hour of it, when 
I’m looking from my window 
at the miracles of the sea, and 
feeling the heart in me like a 
bird.’”’ 

“Ah! ’tis blest to be happy 
and young!” said her brother, 
with the air of the pastor. 

“True, true, Father,” said 
Anna; “I am glad to have the 
confirmation of antiquity. Is 
he not failing with age, this 
brother of mine, Corodale ?— 
six-and-thirty if a day—but so 
tremendously wise!” 

“I’m not Corodale, strictly 
speaking,” explained Col, as her 
brother moved away to speak 
to some of his people grouped 
close at hand waiting the hour 
of chapel. ‘The honour of the 
name’s my brother Duncan’s.” 

“And I am sure he will do 
credit to it,” said Anna, a 
little more heartily, as she felt 
in a moment, than she had 
intended. 

“More than poor Col could 
do, I confess to you,” said he. 
“What am I but a rough 
home-bred one, half porpoise, 
half mole, that has never been 
long enough away from his 
birthplace to get the peat- 
reek of home blown out of his 
clothing ?” 

“Nor the warmth of it out 
of his nature, I’m hoping, Mr 
Col.” 

“That Duncan should be 
master is in the way of nature ; 
and, as you say, it best befits 
him. ? 
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“You are scarcely compli- 
mentary to my manners, Mr 
Col,” said Anna. ‘It has been 
the misfortune of my brother's 
house that you have been too 
busy to let us see either of you 
there to give us the chance of 
judging any of your qualities or 
of letting you know our own. 
I hope your brother has some 
of your bravery—you see what 
a plain blunt speaker I am, Mr 
Col?—and that you have some 
of his gentleness. I am not 
like to forget in a hurry his 
goodness that night I sat in 
Trialabreck trying my best to 
be courageous like a_ true 
MacNeil, and swallowing my 
heart like a woman every time 
a gannet cried in the dark. 
You will do this for me, Mr 
Col, will you not ?—you will 
send your brother to Boisdale 
when it may earliest suit his 
convenience, so that I may have 
a chance to thank him—what 
am Isaying? He—you—must 
think me very bold to say that. 
And still I should like——” 

“Naturally, Miss Anna, 
naturally,” said Col. “ The 
scamp has been ill-considered 
in his manners that he has not 
been here before now to inquire 
for the lady he had the good 
fortune to be of a small service 
to. He is a man of many 
charms, Duncan—there’s not a 
nobler fellow in some ways in 
the Long Island—no, nor for 
many a hundred miles about 
them; but he has that ridiculous 
interest in his duty, as he 
thinks it, to Corodale, that as 
you know is not in the best 
condition at present, for all the 
pair of us can be doing to 
amend it—that—that——” 
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“That he cannot spare the 
time,” said Anna coldly. ‘Oh, 
I understand! I hope I will 
never come between any honest 
man and his duty. I must 
say to you, though, that it’s 
pleasant the sinful world is not 
always so set upon its duty, 
and that though Mr Duncan 
has been too much engaged to 
visit us, his brother got the 
time to come for a crack oc- 
casionally with my brother, 
who valued such a thing all 
the more in the- absence of 
his sister, that perhaps has 
too much to say. To tell you 
the truth, I daresay I was less 
anxious to show my gratitude 
to your brother than to have 
an opportunity of showing him 
what a very clever young lady 
I was in spite of all the evi- 
dence to the opposite that 
night he kept me company on 
the ford. Are you astonished, 
Mr Col, to find Father Lud- 
ovick’s sister so vain and fool- 
ish? It is because I’m in the 
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dark I can tell you this: if it 
was light, you would be seeing 
a@ very demure and modest 
person, I assure you.” 

There was something so 
sprightly in her manner, so 
unexpected in her moods—now 
proud, now soft—that it fairly 
captured Col’s fancy, and his 
character for the moment took 
—as was the case often with 
him—its colour from that of 
his companion. The darkness 
favoured him, as it had ill 
favoured his brother on Trial- 
abreck, and, escaping the scrut- 
iny of her eyes, he could freely 
discover in himself emotions 
he had not felt for many a 
year, and experience a sincere 
satisfaction in her company. 
It came out in his conversa- 
tion, in his very accent. For 
once he fairly shone, a better 
man than ever he had been 
before. He felt no sense of 
the intruder that night at 
Mass in Our Lady Star of 
the Sea. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE SETTING OF THE MOON, 


BY GIACOMO LEOPARDI. 
Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 


As in the lonesome night 

Shining o’er meads, and waters silver’d bright, 
And rippled by the breeze, 

Where strange fantastic forms of every kind, 
Vague, mystic, undefined, 

Their lengthened shadows cast, 

O’er mere and marsh and rill, 

On bough and brake, on villa and on hill, 
At the horizon’s uttermost confine, 

The moon sinks down behind 

The ridge of Alp or Apennine, 

Or slips into the bosom broad and vast 
Of the Tyrrhenian bay, 

And all the world grows in a moment grey, 
The shadows melt away in air, 

Mountain and vale and all around 

Are with a sombre pall embrown’d, 

And night is left forlorn and bare: 

And with a song of doleful strain 

The waggoner is fain 

To hail the last departing gleam 

Of what has been the guide all night 

To him and to his team; 

So doth youth disappear, 

And quit this mortal sphere! 

Away they fleet, 

Like phantoms of a dream, 

All the illusions that were late so sweet, 
And the far-reaching hopes, 

That are man’s chiefest stay, 

Grow fainter day by day; 

Life is in darkness wrapt, profound, 
Black, desolate, and drear, 

And if into its maze he tries to peer, 
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The wildered wayfarer descries 

Nor plan nor purpose, goal or bound, 

In the long vista that before him lies, 

And sees himself, in sooth, a stranger and alone, 
In a strange world, to him till then unknown. 


Too happy and too bright 
The powers above would deem 
Our miserable fate, 
If youth with all its thronging hopes elate, 
Where bought with myriad pains each joy must be, 
Down to the close of life had reign’d supreme ; 
Too gentle the decree, 
That dooms all living things to death, 
Were they not also doom’d to draw their breath, 
For half their course of life, beneath a sway 
Than death itself more terrible—old age— 
Of all ills in life’s pilgrimage 
The direst, where desire 
Has lost its fire, and hope is dead, 


The fountains of delight run dry, and no 
Blessing or boon is given to mitigate the woe. 


And you, ye hills and dales, 
When in the west the glorious radiance fails, 
Which steep’d the veil of night in silvery sheen, 
Not orphan’d long shall ye remain, ere you 
Shall see the eastern sky grow wan anew, 
And the dawn rising streak’d with ruddy hue, 
And, following swiftly after it, the sun, 
That, flashing far and wide as eye may run, 
Will with its golden flood of lucent flame 
Inundate you and heaven’s eternal frame ; 
But mortal life, when its first youth is past, 
No colour takes from a returning light, 
Nor sees a second dawn, but to the last 
Is widowéd of both; and on the night, 
That shrouds whate’er may lie beyond in gloom, 70 
The gods have set the seal of silence and the tomb. 
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A TALE OF KARUIZAWA. 


Ir was early in August 1897. 
I had been more than a year in 
Japan, and had not seen Kar- 
uizawa—an omission, I was told, 
which indicated both moral and 
mental obliquity. Mental, be- 
cause Karuizawa spells Asama, 
the largest active volcano in 
Japan; and moral, because 
Karuizawa in summer means 
missionaries, who flock there 
from all points of the compass 
to revel in the upland air, to 
strengthen their bodies, and to 
question their souls as to what 
their Mission really is. So I 
hastened to set myself right, 
and one brilliant morning took 
the train at Uyeno and sped 
northwards out of glowing 
Tokyo heat. 

Karuizawa is a rather Eng- 
lish-looking moorland spot 3000 
feet above the sea, in the very 
heart of Japan, some 90 miles 
to the west and north of Tokyo: 
it is about half-way on the 
Government line which crosses 
from one side of the island to 
the other. The first sixty miles 
we steam through level country, 
irrigated and glistening with a 
rich variety of crops; then leav- 
ing behind us Takasaki and the 
slow volume of the Tonegawa, 
we begin to rise rapidly from 
the fertile plain, as we ascend a 
deep valley which runs up into 
the everlasting hills; and now 
we stop for ten minutes at Yoko- 
kawa, in the heart of a beautiful 
picture. On the left towers a 
most dramatic escarpment, fac- 
ing us like a spectacular moun- 
tain battlement: it is Miyogisan, 


with its jagged spires that 
crowd the sky in this region of 
purple shadows and dark indigo 
rifts of rock. Our engine is 
changed here, for the Abt rail 
begins, and we are lifted 2500 
feet in the next seven miles. 
(This section cost the Govern- 
ment £30,000 per mile, a pro- 
digious outlay in Japan.) We 
start away on our rack - rail 
climb, every window bristling 
with heads: the contrast is 
striking between the wild ir- 
regular beauty of the gorge 
and the clean simplicity of the 
line, soaring up with gentle 
bend to right or left; tunnel 
follows tunnel, and the air. 
grows each minute easier as we 
mount “1 in 15”: everywhere 
sumptuous depths of luxuriant 
wood, with waterfalls as com- 
mon as paving-stones in a hot 
city. Now comes the final 
tunnel, right under the rampart 
face, a range which hereabouts 
for miles is split into deep-cleft 
pinnacles (“candles” the Jap- 
anese call them) and strange 
fantastic architectural forms. 
We emerge on an uninteresting 
featureless plain, covered with 
coarse grass instead of verdant 
plots of rice. 

I stepped out on the little 
platform, thinking it terrible 
anti-climax, the most un-Jap- 
anese spot I had seen; just a 
few wooden houses near the 
station— was this the Kar- 
uizawa dear to so many for- 
eigners? But the voice of a 
missionary was heard in the 
booking-office—and they often 
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prove very useful people. He 
kindly offered to escort me up 
a sandy road to the village, 
which lay a mile away. It was 
growing dusk when we entered 
the village street, some quarter- 
of-a-mile in length, and we 
might easily have passed by the 
“Manpei Hotel” —one of an 
inconspicuous wooden block— 
had there not been a couple of 
white tourists smoking out of a 
window on our right. No doubt 
of their nationality ; that querul- 
ous soulless stare which is} their 
way of saluting a new arrival : 
“OQ Lord!” it seems to say, 
“how long must we suffer Out- 
siders?” But the Head of the 


house knows how to make up 
for their deficiencies, as he 
hastens out to offer the pro- 
verbial “warmest welcome at 
an inn”; so does his young 
wife, spotlessly clean, up at 


five, the life and brain of the 
house, never sarcastic or “ put 
out,” the long day through alert 
and cheerful, and always on the 
spot, in spite of six young 
children to whom she is court 
of appeal at each tiniest contre- 
temps. She commands respect 
from every nationality, and 
can do anything except speak 
English—and that she probably 
can, but Japanese women, un- 
like men, shrink from a foreign 
language unless they can talk 
it properly. Her penultimate 
offspring, Gord, a boy of two, 
was sitting on the dais, noting 
the new imports with a satisfied 
air, and he now accosted me in 
an imperious tone, “kochi oide 
nasat” (please come here), ex- 
tending his fat arm, and re- 
peating the request, “kochi ye 
0 kake nasai” (please sit here). 
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Wishing to respond to the 
friendliness of his reception, I 
unlaced my shoes—which he 
knew I should have to do—and 
stepped up in my socks to sit 
beside him on the clean matting. 
Like a lark he rose, and sweetly 
shouting, ‘“Goo-de moning, 
Goo-de bai!” he scuttled away 
to the kitchen as quick as his 
legs could carry him. His 
mother made contrite apology, 
and Gord became my fast 
friend. 

Dinner at seven: what long- 
to-be-remembered mortals have 
we come across at these tables 
@héte in Japan, sometimes 
sitting next an angel unan- 
nounced, and now and then the 
opposite. Such chance en- 
counters are never forgotten in 
China or Japan: years after- 
wards, and thousands of miles 
away, they may meet again, 
but they are always old friends 
in a kind of immortal way, for 
they “hear the East a-callin’.” 
The picture fascinates; each 
familiar detail of a white man’s 
meal stands out with tenfold 
definition here, because of the 
utterly contrasting background 
which throws it up in high 
relief: the metallic clatter of 
knives and forks, while the 
children in the lobby eat their 
supper of rice with noiseless 
wooden hashi (chop-sticks) ; the 
assertive entry of strident boots 
amongst the silent footfall of 
the nésan flitting to and fro (a 
Japanese waitress rarely fails 
to break into a trot when serv- 
ing you); the extraordinary 
variety of facial feature and 
colour in our little party of 
twenty, as compared with the 
uniformity of black hair and 
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black eyes in the population 
passing up and down the street ; 
the more or less complaining 
expressions of the white folk 
lapped in every creature com- 
fort, against the divine indiffer- 
ence (due to a coarse-grained 
nervous system, so the tipplers 
say in the Treaty Ports) of the 
sallow race who bear always a 
sunny countenance, whether the 
palate be tickled or no,—while, 
most conspicuous of all, at the 
white-skinned meal the woman 
comes not to minister, but to be 
ministered unto. 

At this juncture, inspired by 
the excellent trout on my plate, 
I ventured to address again a 
lady on my right, who had met 
my advances with an irrespon- 
sive blank. She was an un- 
married Englishwoman of about 
forty, hair almost white, a calm 
and kindly face, but an expres- 
sion of such genuine unconcern 
as to arrest attention. She 
seemed to have weathered 
storms, and the ripples of a 
table @héte did not count in 
her calendar. Remarking to 
her on the merits of the fish, 
she replied, “Yes, I only came 
yesterday.” She was exceed- 
ingly deaf, and I asked the 
twelve-year-old son of the house 
to look after her. As the meal 
proceeded she grew accus- 
tomed to the phrasing of my 
voice, and began to talk on her 
own account. “Do you know 
the country round here?” she 
asked. I said it was my first 
visit. Ah! she had been once 
before, last year, and to-morrow 
she must walk over to Kose to 
see if she could find the spot 
where she lost herself last 
summer. 
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“ Lost yourself?” I inquired ; 
for the hills had appeared so 
much more open and free from 
forest than is usually the case 
in a landscape in Japan. I 
forgot the tall grass, dense and 
—when tall enough—more be- 
wildering than any forest. 

“Four days and nights ab- 
solutely lost, entirely alone for 
many miles; not a voice came 
near me, though I walked on 
and on the whole time: not a 
crumb to eat, but plenty of 
water, above and below.” 

She spoke in a quiet unim- 
passioned way, as if she were 
plotting out some needlework 
for a friend: whatever her 
narrative would be, it would 
not be of the Rougemont type. 

The white people began to 
rise from their ample meal—a 
strenuous campaign in the eyes 
of the little handmaids—and 
tiled away with Chinese solem- , 
nity, the men to smoke in the 
only public room, the ladies to 
chat in each other’s rooms. 
This is doubtless a moving 
sight to a nation so steeped in 
convention as the Japanese, 
and, though the withdrawal of 
the sex may indicate some 
glimmer of propriety in Western 
female minds, it probably seems 
odd to them that the separation 
should occur at this particu- 
lar stage, for Japanese women 
enjoy their pipe as much as 
men. (But what a pipe! as 
dainty as jewellery, with its tiny 
bowl and mouthpiece chased 
and polished bright.) 

I went to sit in the entrance- 
hall, talking to a missionary 
from southern Formosa — for 
Karuizawa is in summer a cool 
magnetic spot, which draws 
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the Protestant clergy from all 
over Japan and even China. 
Gord stepped down from the 
domestic dais, slipped on his 
sandals, and came to watch us 
sip our coffee. He accepted a 
lump of sugar that I tendered 
in token of forgiveness, and was 
moving off with it — barely 
held between finger and thumb 
—to show his mother, but 
that observant slender matron 
promptly called, “o jigi nasai— 
nin da?” (“make your bow— 
what are you thinking of?”): 
wherefore Black-Eyes returned 
and offered due acknowledg- 
ment, placing his two palms on 
the floor, and ducking his round 
head till it lay between them. 
Then he flew to his mother, who 
made much of him. 

Outside in the village street 
a vertical summer rain was 
falling, too heavy for English 
taste. The villagers strode up 
and down on their high géta, 
the light from many-coloured 
lanterns scattered in twink- 
ling points across the steaming 
road; each man, woman, or child 
walked demurely beneath his 
wide umbrella—a heavy struc- 
ture of thick oiled paper, not the 
toy variety that travels West— 
with a cylindrical pendent halo 
dripping round him as he went. 
They stop and chat in the 
downpour rattling like hard 
peas on the stretched paper, 
talking with that good-hum- 
oured indifference to discomfort 
which so astounds a man of 
Western birth. Higher up the 
street were sounds of revelry, 
where a few cronies were toss- 
ing off their saké after the 
drudgery of the day; and 
round the corner, as in model 
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Christian lands, a little vice 
was having its innings. One 
thing we missed, for the voice 
of the Hooligan is not heard in 
Japan. 

Within our wooden hostelry 
there was a rustle of skirts 
again, as the ladies came back 
to the lords. My deaf neigh- 
bour sat down with a mis- 
sionary group in the porch, 
who begged her to tell how 
she lost herself last year on 
the hills. She began forth- 
with, in a contented unobtrus- 
ive tone. 

“Yes, it was very curious. 
I had gone up to sleep at Kise 
(a tiny spa four miles to the 
north on higher ground), and 
in the morning, as I walked 
alone on the path that leads 
to Kusatsu, there were such 
splendid wild-flowers growing 
near that I could not help turn- 
ing off to pick them. You know 
how tall the grass becomes in 
summer, and how it looks like 
ordinary turf a mile away, 
because the top is all one 
height. Well, I strayed a few 
yards from the path, picking 


‘here and there, not noticing 


the grass was deeper every 
step, and when I had my arms 
full I turned to get back to the 
path. Of course I could not 
see it, for the grass rose above 
my head; but I felt certain I 
was retracing my steps the 
way I came, and in any case it 
was only a matter of a hundred 
yards or so. However, no path 
came, so I pushed through the 
tangle in another direction. 
Almost instantly I felt sick, as 
you do at the beginning of an 
earthquake, for, though I must 
be quite near to the path, yet 
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with grass all round above my 
eyes there was no knowing 
what would happen: I might 
be going right away at that 
very moment, and the possi- 
bilities came like a shock. I 
believe I lost my head at once; 
I could not think, so I kept 
moving one way, then another. 
But simply pushing through 
this tall tough grass is very 
tiring work, even if you are on 
sloping ground and can judge 
where you will come out; and 
when it is level all round you, 
the heart is taken out of you, 
from the feeling that every 
step is probably burying you 
deeper. It is like being in a 
maze, with no one to show the 
way out; only this maze lasted 
miles, for all I knew.” 

“Could you not attract any 
one’s notice by shouting?” the 
audience wished to know. 

“TI did shout, several times, 
but you see there are no 
cottages near, nor cultivated 
fields, so that it is not often 
any one would be going along 
the path; besides, buried in 
that grass, it would be difficult 
to judge where a voice came 
from; and then, if they heard, 
they would not pay much at- 
tention, as I could not speak 
Japanese. The heat was so 
stifling too, that the more 
effort I made the more 
suffocated I felt; and, since 
whichever way I faced I could 
see no view but the forest of 
grass stems shutting me in, and 
could get no fresh air on my 
face, I soon burnt like a fever. 
Though it was blazing sun- 
shine overhead, I was more 
helpless than an infant in a 
dark room, for there were no 
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sights or sounds to steer me 
out.” 

“But,” we persisted, “surely 
some one at Kose, Japanese or 
foreigner, must have heard if 
you had kept on calling.” 

“T thought so too, but no 
reply came to my shouts, and 
my voice is not a very power- 
ful one: besides, each fresh 
time that I shouted and there 
was no answer, I grew more 
scared, and thought I should go, 
mad. I looked at my watch, 
and only half an hour ago I 
was on the open path, quite at 
home,—now I was caught in a 
trap, cut off from help; for in 
which direction did it lie? and 
without any clue to guide my 
struggles. It was like being 
drowned, only not in nice clear 
water, but drowning choked by 
miles of hideous overlapping 
grass: it closed in tight be- 
hind me as I pushed my way, 
and there was no chance of an 
outlook with it up above my 
head. (By setting to work to 
tear up armfuls of the grass, 
and making a mound to stand 
upon, she might perhaps have 
gained a view and sighted some 
landmark that would set her a 
course; but the stems are so 
stiff and serrated that they 
easily make the hands bleed.) 
If I had been a foot taller I 
should have laughed and been 
out in a minute or two; but 
those few inches buried me 
alive.” 

She smiled, and added, “ You 
think I was very foolish to be 
done so quickly ; but I had lost 
my presence of mind, it was so 
sudden and preposterous—just 
to pick a few flowers, and be 
snatched from my surroundings 
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in that creepy way. I had 
never had such an experience 
in China, and Japan was a new 
world to me: I lost my wits, 
and moved madly here and 
there as if I were a caged 
animal, But what would you 
have done?” 

We thought that, if there 
was nothing to indicate where 
Kose lay, the best thing would 
have been simply to choose one 
line and plod straight on till 
she emerged from the jungle; 
for it would not extend more 
than two or three miles with- 
out a break. 

And this, it appeared, was 
what she laid herself out to do, 
though with no such quick de- 
liverance: after an hour or two 
of stifling labour, without food 
or drink, she probably began to 
circle round instead of making 
bee-line progress. She had but 
a murky memory left of that 
excruciating day; it was one 
great volume of scare with no 
relieving incident: perpetual 
untiring grass, and her per- 
petual toil inside it. . . . The 
hours passed by, and there she 
. was still labouring like a squir- 
rel in a cage; grass against 
civilisation, and fool’s-mate to 
the heir of all the ages. Her 
head was buzzing horribly, and 
her whole body was painfully 
tense from the everlasting 
pressure of wiry stems. .. . 
At last the sun was low in the 
sky,... and as it began to set 
—she quietly walked out on to 
open ground, and instantane- 
ously fell down in a heap. 

When she regained conscious- 
ness it was already dark, and 
stars kept watch over the wild 
uplands of Shinano. (She was 
VOL, CLXXIII.—NO. MXLVIL. 
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4000 or 5000 feet above the sea.) 
There were no trees around, only 
occasional patches of scrub, and 
the open area seemed to extend 
some miles: it was exceedingly 
still, and she could not hear 
any sounds of living things ; 
worst of all, there was no long- 
imagined music of water,—for 
she was above the slopes. Con- 
sidering that it was only the 
fourth day since she landed in 
Japan, she was certainly well 
inside: and now in this utter 
solitude, weak from want of 
food, those indescribable faint 
tastes and odours in the air, 
which distinguish every land 
from others (we never notice 
them unless we are alone), 
streamed through and satur- 
ated her; she felt Japan, as if 
she had known the country 
ever since its cosmic birth. 
She grew light-headed, no 
longer scared or tense with 
feverish strain; and as she 
walked to and fro in the dark, 
the concrete facts of tiny Kose 
nestling in its trees, and Kar- 
uizawa with its cosmopolitan 
picnic far below, faded off into 
oblivion: texts from “the Bible” 
—records of old Asiatic experi- 
ence—took their place, and she 
repeated them aloud again and 
again while she paced her lonely 
beat on Far Eastern hills. “A 
very present help in trouble ”— 
she spoke it quite clearly, so 
that she might be sure some one 
had said it: well, she was cer- 
tainly in trouble, and it was 
bound to come right. "Was she 
not even now extricated from 
that sickening grass, breathing 
easily and unafraid? In dreamy 
content with the open breeze, 
she sat down on some peat, and 
G 
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sleep covered up her utter ex- 
haustion. 

She slept soundly, because 
the nightmare of the grass 
was left behind: had she not 
escaped from it before dark 
she must have gone out of her 
mind that night. The coming 
of the tranquil dawn awoke 
her, and she found she was 
dripping with dew, but this 
was welcome to her long- 
parched lips. Nerveless and 
aching though she was, she 
could not remain sitting in 
such a plight, so she rose 
and went forward with the 
gentle drop of the watershed. 
She was too empty and foot- 
sore (for she had started in thin 
shoes) to think out any pro- 
gramme: but presently she 
caught that sound which is 
never forgotten, the melody of 
a watercourse when one is past 
all effort. She stopped a full 
hour by the bubbling brook, till 
strength returned and gave her 
some mental grip of the situa- 
tion. On every side of her for 
empty miles lay the upland 
undulations, beautiful in the 
morning sun, but to her an un- 
befriending blank. She would 
cling to this stream, follow it 
with a single eye, and before 
the day is done it will bring 
her surely to some human out- 
post. Could she walk so far? 
it was all downhill, beside a 
sparkling brook whose cadences 
will soothe her blistered brain. 
. . . So the whole day long she 
carried out this plan, picturing 
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nothing but the human voices 
at the end. The sun blazed 
hotter and hotter as she toiled 
through weary hours by the 
splashing stream, ever dropping 
to lower levels: she had sunk 
out of sight of the far-spread, 
echoless moorland view that 
met her eyes at dawn, and the 
deepening valley wound inter- 
minably on in a narrower 
silence. She knew there would 
be no cows or sheep to make 
the shaggy slopes companion- 
able; not once did she hear or 
see any sign of man or the 
works of man.' Even birds 
were few and far between, and 
when they flitted across her 
path it was with a noiseless 
beating of the wing, like decor- 
ous servants in a spacious 
house. (Footsteps in a Japan- 
ese house are nearly inaudible, 
dogs are rarely noisy, and the 
birds in like manner seem to 
live on tiptoe as they circle and 
dive through the brilliant air— 
stealing runs, as it were—in 
furtive flights.) Once she 
thought she really heard a 
labourer call; but she turned 
the next bend, and the voice 
flew away: it was only a pee- 
wit telephoning home. 

As she grew weaker with 
each passing hour, the stream 
at her side grew stronger; 
its note had changed from the 
dancing treble of the heights 
to a weighty undertone, as it 
swept in deeper volume under 
overshadowing hills. It was 
less companionable now that 





1 In Japan less than a fourth of the whole surface is cultivated; thus there 


are many wide areas of forbidding solitude. 


Sheep cannot graze, because the 


serrated grass causes hemorrhage internally, and cattle for the same reason are 


mostly fed indoors. 
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it was more masterful; the 
journey beside it hourly became 
more painful, for the edge of 
the river was getting strewn 
with the débris of last June. 
Stumbling hard against one of 
these great stones that littered 
her path, she suddenly dis- 
covered that her shoes were 
altogether gone ; some time ago 
they had deserted her, — and 
again the iron entered deep 
into her soul. Both feet were 
bruised and bleeding, swollen 
from buyw bites (a small sand- 
fly that leaves a poisonous 
wound), burning and aching, 
rigid if she stopped for rest ; 
and yet there was no sign of 
the goal... . The yellowing 
light reminded her it was now 
two days since she tasted a 
grain of food; but what was 
that in front, on which its level 
rays struck full with such a 
callous glare? Before she could 
actually distinguish the details 
she stopped dead, as if stunned, 
for she discerned a culminating 
cruel blow: from the valley- 
slopes on her right—she had 
taken the right bank of the 
. Stream—there surged abruptly 
vertical out of the moorland 
grass a wall of naked rock, 
which thrust itself into the 
swirling flood a precipitous 
headland bar. The stream 
swung sharply round the 
polished base to the left,—but 
she was once more fool’s-mated. 
One glance at that depth of 
rushing water, and she knew 
she was marooned for another 
night, the winding clue turned 
traitor, after she had followed 
its weary bends (and with what 
torture) all that silent summer 
day. Each minute the dear 
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light lessened in this far-away 
hollow of the vast unwitting 
world : she looked for some way 
of escape by mounting up on 
the right and rounding the 
protuberance in its rear; but 
the slopes that darkened over 
her were a chaos of rough, 
steep, marshy ground, without 
a trace of human track to give 
her heart for the climb. If 
she could climb, it might be 
into that tall grass again; but 
it was no use trying, the last of 
her feeble strength had gone 
with the light: it was better to 
sit down, and die quietly in the 
dark. 

Texts forsook her too in this 
hour of need, or came only in 
fragments, useless as broken 
glasses when one wants to read. 
She must have crouched motion- 
less, empty of thought or feel- 
ing, for an hour or two under 
that impassive crag, her worn- 
out eyes gazing with a blind 
appeal at those faithful points 
of starlight steady behind the 
clouds that drifted down the 
sky: they held her like a 
mirage, for her brain had been 
full of the twinkling lights of 
the imagined hamlet she would 
come upon ere night. Then, 
like other mirages, this one 
went; the sky turned thick as 
lead, and it began to rain. No 
English shower was this, but a 
deluge of a large and generous 
type, huge as the vast Pacific 
whence it hailed; all night the 
hissing flood rushed down as 
straight as shot, without a gust 
or intermittent lull, calmly un- 
hasting as an Oriental when he 
settles to a patient piece of 


‘work. Behind her the cruel 


cliff ran rivulets, and the 
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ground in front echoed with 
life as the surface seethed in a 
froth of shivered drops: the 
river might have been far away, 
so drowned was its voice in the 
roar of rain. She rose tomake 
sure of its existence, and when 
she reached the inaudible 
current, a strange whim seized 
her suddenly. Taking off bodice 
and hat, she walked in up to 
her waist, standing in a pool 
outside the suck of the stream, 
and she turned her face right 
up to the hiss of the resound- 
ing gloom. . . . The incessant 
sting of the rainfall on her skin 
was saving her reason and life ; 
by degrees she felt as unper- 
turbed as she had been on that 
Kose path ages ago; the more 
the rain dashed down the 
calmer beat her pulse, her 
fevered fancies died away, and 
a whole text rose from the dark 


and stood before her plain (our 
cherished “texts” —had they 
not all an Asiatic birth?): 
“There is no man that hath 
left home, or wife, or brothers 


and sisters, or parents, or 
children, for the kingdom of 
God’s sake, who shall not re- 
ceive manifold more in this 
time, and in the time to come 
eternal life.” Well, she did 
most of that some years ago, 
when she first went out to bury 
herself among the crowded 
‘yellow faces of a Chinese city 
deep inland. Then the more 
poignant saying came word for 
word distinct above the storm: 
“If any man come unto me, 
and hate not his own father 
and mother, and wife and 
children, brothers and sisters, 
yea, and his own life also, he 
cannot be my disciple.” To- 
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night she was reft from all her 
friends as utterly as if she 
hated them: she was out of 
humanity’s reach, as wholly as 
if in another world. That 
sphinx-like rock had cut off 
human help, and now she was 
indeed alone. . . . She stood 
quite still, keenly aware, re- 
sponsive to the Real Presence ; 
and soon she felt strangely at 
home. The earth must turn 
its back on our sun before the 
constant stars can be seen; 
and “man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity.” 

She said she stood in the 
swelling river all that night, 
heeding the heavy unrelenting 
rain as little as gossamer, un- 
troubled by thoughts of the 
morrow, unconscious of aches 
or bodily exhaustion. . . . She 
remembered it was pouring 
hard when dawn stole in; but 
the interminable clamour ceased 
soon afterwards, and a quiet 
world began to glisten out in 
luminous relief. Feeling as if 
that vigil of rain had severed 
her from her previous life and 
launched her on a new exist- 
ence, she stepped from the bed 
of the stream, and unconcern- 
edly took off her clothes—for 
they were drenched, though it 
made no impression on her. 
Without ulterior aim — most 
things were unimportant now 
—but moved by inherited in- 
stinct, she spread them on large 
flat stones to dry; then re- 
lapsed into living over again 
those silent realities of the 
night. Hours passed, and she 
idly noticed that the garments 
were quite dry; the sun was very 
hot, and she quietly dressed 
again. 
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There stood that headland 
blocking the curve ahead; 
clearly the thing to do is to 
turn one’s back on it, and walk 
in the opposite direction. She 
was no longer scared or torn 
by whirls of thought; her pro- 
gramme was laid down by logic, 
unswayed by emotion, and she 
breathed on a higher plane half 
insulated from the touch of 
common sensory things, because 
during the night a merciful 
cushion had been interposed ; 
she walked the riverside un- 
stirred within, as a missile 
cleaves the air. Scale that 
promontory ? no, not with 
naked feet inflamed like these 
(the remains of the stockings 
had been discarded, and blood- 
poisoning had set in); it would 
be ridiculous to attempt it, with 
a body destitute of strength. 
Much wiser to go back with 
the stream, for that is a definite 
route, and, though uphill, it is 
a gradual ascent ; in a crippled 
condition easy gradients are to 
be preferred. (No thought 
arose that it would be retracing 
the terrible toil of yesterday ; 
simply there was the stream, 
and up its valley lay the obvious 
route.) 

And thus she entered on the 


pitiless third day of her un- 
noticed drift—travel, indeed, in 
the true sense of the word. The 
valley had enchained her with 
its silence coming down; it was 
doubly silent going up, for now 


she was quite deaf. While 
straining through the midnight 
storm to absorb the voice from 
Heaven, she had lost the power 
of focussing nearer sounds on 
earth; and an observer, had 
there been any, of that desolate 
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ascent, would have seen a soli- 
tary figure patiently working 
its way to higher ground ; pain- 
fully crippled to the outer eye, 
yet ever moving forward with 
a calm continuance that, gave 
the impression of ease. Her 
eye never wandered from the 
narrowing stream, but its music 
was inaudible; she saw nothing 
in its sparkling course, not even 
when shadows of white cumulus 
cloud that drifted overhead 
shone mirrored a moment in 
some placid pool, like silky 
continents of fairyland, or a 
forest of tufted foliage-crease. 
At intervals throughout the 
long ascent she stooped to 
rinse her mouth, then on again 
as a matter of course: man 
does not live by bread alone— 
how much less women. Not 
hunger or thirst possessed her 
mind, but a single instinct ruled 
her steps, to attain the open 
levels of the watershed. Though 
the track was a via crucis to 
her wounded feet, she planted 
them firmly and walked erect, 
a serene automaton smiling at 
pain: she noticed the blood, 
the sinister discoloration of 
the joints,—that should not 
be; but her soul was outside 
such petty incidents, and she 
kept her way unruffled by the 
sight. 

Panting and trembling in 
every limb, she found herself 
at last emerging in full view 
of the illimitable upland pano- 
rama. Down in the west a 
world of rugged outlines rose 
and fell in far-away peaks of 
velvet indigo edge, against a 
deepening glory of crimson sky. 
A few miles in front Asama 
blocked the air, and as the twi- 
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light tints died out its summit 
flickered with the glow of that 
reverberating furnace in its 
depths ; while wreaths of tight- 
curled issuing smoke slowly un- 
rolled and spread themselves 
lazily down the mountain flank, 
with a pungent waft of sulphur 
borne to the terrace where she 
stood. The evening and the 
morning were the third day: 
it was a marvellous expanse of 
silence that she saw; was any 
of it real? The sulphur smell 
recalled her to the earth, and 
the uplifted shape of the great 
voleano seemed to rouse some 
instinct of locality in her dried- 
up brain. She did not reason 
that because the sun had set 
on her right therefore her home- 
ward route lay more or less 
ahead. Asama led her un- 
awares, Asama that dominates 
the Karuizawa sky, the first 
sight looked for in the morning 
air when the missionary steps 
outside his little house, and 
wonders what delightful walk 
will shape itself to-day. 

She suddenly screamed aloud, 
again and again, with all her 
strength : not shrieks of fright, 
but of mere relief, an unconscious 
effort to tear herself from the 
nightmare that had suffocated 
her so long, from its conspiracy 
of silence and benumbing Arctic 
desolation. She never sat down 
at all that night, but strode 
painfully southwards through 
the scrub, hurling her cries in- 
cessantly as she went, a sheer 
animal protest against the out- 
rageous situation in which she 
found herself. (She said that 
she screamed with reckless dis- 
regard—but so each one of us 
believes when he is making 
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very mediocre groans at the 
waking climax of an ordinary 
domestic nightmare.) But she 
pushed on, tense as steel; and 
while her shouts at regular in- 
tervals startled the midnight 
air, the tiny buyw never ceased 
to bite the swollen feet, and 
hour after hour on Asama’s 
summit the red glow flickered 
like some labouring forge of a 
greater world. . . . As daylight 
opened up the branches of the 
trees she left off screaming ; her 
throat was fearfully dry. She 
veered to and fro in search of 
a pool, but none was visible: 
this day was going to be the 
hottest of all—as she noted the 
depth of the shadows on her 
path, and the solid blue of the 
heaven above. The ground was 
getting strewn with cindery 
dust and gravel: there had once 
been a forest where she walked, 
but only charred stumps now 
remained to tell the tale of the 
big eruption 120 years ago, and 
the ravages were half concealed 
by a dainty growth of greenest 
slender underwood. 

Wondering to find she moved 
so frictionless through this, she 
discovered she was on a track, 
—a living human path at last. 
Great fires of feeling began to 
surge, for the first time she 
staggered in her walk; the 
path emerged from out the 
copse; coarse grass redeemed 
by splendid flowers—the vivid 
gentian blue, and sumptuous 
lilies white—came into the fore- 
ground on her left. In a flash 
the steel casing dropped from 
her heart and brain, and she 
quivered helplessly. That Jap- 
anese hut, a hundred yards a- 
head! It is the very cottage 
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where she slept; can she pos- 
sibly get there? Instantly she 
framed her shrivelled lips to 
pronounce the two words midzu- 
kudasat (“ water, please,’—the 
only ones she knew), and re- 
peating them with desperate 
tenacity—for she felt she would 
be speechless soon—she aimed 
herself wildly at the little shed, 
tottered with a stumbling knock 
against the door, stood, sway- 
ing, while the woman hurried 
out, spoke the two words into 
her soul, and fell in a heap 
across the threshold. 


‘‘ And is there care in Heaven?” 


a poet asked three hundred 
years ago; 
‘‘There is: else much more wretched 


were the cace 
Of men than beasts,” 


because man needs care more; 
the havoc is greater in his 
“cace.” There is also care in 
the remotest corners of this 
earth; as Mungo Park ex- 
perienced when sick in the 
unknown Niger land, and as 
travellers find in every “savage” 
_ tribe to-day. We can leave her 
in that hut secure, for where on 
earth would she meet with more 
devoted care, combined with 
deft delight in rendering help, 
than when intrusted to a woman 
of Japan — passion and com- 
petence of a unique blend. In 
Japan they do not spell “pity” 
with a capital P, nor do they 
find it necessary to maintain 
a Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, which 
shall number its convictions 
of inhuman parents by thous- 
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ands every year. Living re- 
mote from the long-illuminated 
West, and uninformed of the 
Spectator -ial discovery! that 
pity is a “Christian product,” 
unknown before the birth 
of Christ, and unknown now 
in extra-Christian lands, they 
are free without impropriety 
to go on practising it daily 
in their unassuming way, in 
the common-sense manner of 
their race, not lavishing it with 
public blandishment on paltry 
cats or idle dogs, but reserving 
it par excellence “for all young 
children.” This is a nation 
not much given to adoration of 
Ideas: they like the homely 
Fact far better. Kindness, 
they think, should begin with 
one’s own kind; and certainly 
the Japanese children are a 
charming sight which seems to 
justify the untutored bias of 
their gentle mothers. 

About 9 A.M. on the second 
day of The Test a string of pack- 
horses lurched clumsily down 
the Karuizawa street; at the 
“Manpei Hotel” a countryman 
slipped off, and bowing him- 
self in—with apologetic hand 
in front held like a deferential 
wedge—between the white men 
smoking there, begged for a 
word with the honourable Head. 
In low brief sentences repeated 
he explained that the foreign 
lady who arrived at his cottage 
the night before last had not 
been seen since the morning- 
meal of yesterday. She had 
not meant to stay away, be- 
cause she took nothing with 
her, not even an umbrella for 





1 Published on the 21st of July 1900. 
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the sun. Had the Head any 
honourable news of the lady? 
or perhaps he was not alarmed, 
since he had such intimate 
acquaintance with manners 
and habits of foreign folk who 
travel? 

But the Head was consider- 
ably perturbed by this message 
from the moorland wastes. The 
lady had been his guest, and it 
was he who had made the 
arrangements for her trip to 
Kose ; and his Japanese blood, 
inheriting three centuries of 
the Tokugawa régime of re- 
sponsibility, curdled at the 
thought that trouble had be- 
fallen her. He called his wife, 
who came out from the kitchen 
(how could so small a kitchen 
furnish such a varied meal?) 
with round arms bare, and to 
her he imparted the distressing 
news —in the unemotional 
tone of a chef discussing com- 


missariat. 
There was not much dawd- 


ling after that. Before the 
foreigners had finished their 
cigars the word had gone forth 
that every able-bodied villager 
could have a job and earn his 
30 sen (73d.) by joining the 
rescue-party to scour the heights 
all day. Seated on the rice- 
straw mats in the very heart of 
the arrangements, Master Goro 
promptly entered into the spirit 
of affairs, and climbing straight- 
way on to the back of the head 
jinriki- man, announced his 
readiness to start at once. 
Tard, the eldest boy, skilled in 
the hardest Chinese ideographs, 
and quite at home with ordinary 
English talk, begged earnestly 
that he might have a day off 
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too, “for,” said he, “they can- 
not speak to her when they 
find her, but I can.” His 
father bade him stay in the 
house. How could the for- 
eigners’ meals be _ properly 
served if he were not at his 
usual post to place their wine 
or beer beside their plate with- 
in a few seconds of the order 
given, and to keep his sharp 
head fixed with nimble eye on 
the whims of that peppery 
gentleman from Dokkani. 

Thus at ten o'clock the 
village expedition sallied forth 
—a chorus of “sd desii ? domo!” 
(eh? dear, dear!) in its rear— 
equipped with food and a supply 
of lanterns in case of need, tak- 
ing with them also visions of 
liberal saké at the happy ending 
of their quest. They rounded 
the corner to the left, and 
Karuizawa resumed its sunny 
repose, except where some 
active men and maids defied 
the sun with lawn-tennis, while 
missionary boys and _ girls 
careered on bicycles. 

Soon after dark the Head and 
some of his men returned, more 
serious than they went; the lady 
had vanished utterly, without a 
trace of her wanderings. Most 
of the searchers stayed in the 
neighbourhood of Kose, sleep- 
ing by turns and scouting far 
and wide with shouts and 
many -coloured lanterns held 
aloft on bamboo poles above 
the grass. Then the heavy 
rain came down and stopped 
proceedings for the night,— 
that night which she spent 
waist-deep in the stream be- 
neath the cliff. With the early 
light of the third day a rein- 
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forcement of searchers arrived. 
The whole band was now scat- 
tered along every point of the 
compass, and the moors became 
eloquent with weirdest cries. 
The searchers themselves grew 
keener as the issue appeared 
more desperate; and the lady 
was not—as she thought—the 
only one who tramped and 
screamed all night in view of 
Asama’s peak. But in such 
waste land a solitary figure is 
as hard to find — especially 
when deaf—as the needle in 
the hay; so, in spite of their 
fantastic shouts, she had slipped 
through their lines and reached 
the bourne alone. Indeed, long 
after she had been washed 
and tended by the happy 
woman in the hut, and by a 
Japanese doctor brought from 
Karuizawa, the straggling knots 
of rescuers were pushing farther 


and farther away from rejoicing 
Kose. 

The lady’s eyes opened about 
sunset, when she saw a white- 
faced woman sitting patiently 
by her side; she did not recog- 
nise that it was one of her 


fellow - workers, but simply 
asked for “tea.” They gave 
her a cup of hot milk - and- 
water, which satisfied her so 
that she speedily fell asleep 
again. Her feet had looked so 
horrible that her friends had 
several hours before wired to 
the big Scotsman in Tokyo 
begging that he would come the 
ninety miles at once. The mes- 
sage reached him as he returned 
for tea to his pretty house on 
the bank of the Sumida, after 
a long day’s work through end- 
less Tokyo streets, with ther- 
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mometer at 95°; but though no 
light weight, he was ever the 
readiest of emergency men. 
He filled his bag, took another 
four miles of jinrikisha to 
Uyeno Station, and the mid- 
night train turned him out in 
cool Karuizawa. Not much 
after dawn he was with the 
lady in the Kose hut. 

She had recovered conscious- 
ness, and was not a bit dis- 
mayed by the doctor’s serious 
view of the case. He said she 
must be moved at once, and, if 
possible, get down to Yoko- 
hama that very evening, where 
he would see her safe in 
hospital. So in a kago—a sort 
of hammock slung from a 
bamboo pole, the immemorial 
conveyance in Japan before the 
jinrikisha came in ’72—carried 
by two of the search-party, she 
was smoothly borne to Karui- 
zawa, placed in the noonday 
train, and at dinner-time was 
surrounded by white men’s 
faces in the white man’s 
hospital, looking out on the 
far-travelled ships in that deep 
blue bay. Next morning the 
medical staff urged amputation 
of both feet, in the hope of 
arresting fatal mischief. But 
she would not hear of it; she 
was inflexible, not from vanity, 
but because of the new-born 
atmosphere of assurance that 
seemed to buoy her since the 
night in thestorm. Those feet, 
she said, had done so much for 
her in her hour of need; she 
could not now discard them, 
she would rather take her 
chance. With grave misgiv- 
ings the doctors had to submit. 


But her confidence was justi- 
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fied, and in a fortnight she was 
strolling on the Bund, as un- 
concerned as the youngest clerk 
from the H. and S. Bank. 


This was the end of her tale. 
She had had to leave Japan 
just after her recovery, and had 
only now been able to pay her 
second visit. To-morrow she 
must walk up to Kose, and 
renew acquaintance with the 
landscape that had entered so 
into her life. She would like 
to see if she could find the 
exact spet where she was 
suddenly kidnapped: the very 
grass-stems, grating in the 
breeze, had an irresistible fas- 
cination. 

Breakfasting early next 
morning, — porridge handed 
hot at 6 am,—TI strolled 
outside to reconnoitre where 
I was by daylight. The 
charm of Karuizawa lies in 
its open space of moor, its 
elbow-room so rare in a coun- 
try where villages are mostly 
crowds, and also in its tonic 
air, limpid from its remote- 
ness, its very touch conveying 
a sense of rest to the fagged 
arrivals from the teeming coast 
of the Pacific. Most of these 
consist of missionaries and their 
families, who converge every 
summer from hundreds of miles 


away to this high ground, “in 
order to seek that renewed 
vigour of body and soul with- 
out which our ministrations can 
have little success amid the 
daily obstacles that confront 


us in an alien land.” They 
also enjoy up here the unac- 
customed treat of continuous 
trifling intercourse with mem- 
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bers of their own race: the 
village is such a tiny one that 
the native population is quite 
swamped by the vivacious 
whites; thus their stay at 
Karuizawa (lasting two or 
three months every year) 
brings them some of the 
cheery effect of “ going Home.” 
Every day there are picnic 
ascents on the hills, or wander- 
ings down steep paths (sed 
revocare gradum!) in _ the 
depths of delicious woods; 
now and then comes a rom- 
antic expedition to climb Asama 
by night, peer into the swirling 
pit of flame, and try to keep 
warm till the wonderful Dawn 
shall disclose che myriad peaks 
of Japan: tea, tennis tourna- 
ments, and religious services 
divide the remainder of their 
time, with an occasional graver 
conference, at which undaunted 
puzzled hearts bring forward 
better methods for “the evan- 
gelisation of the unique and 
stubborn race among whom our 
lot is cast.” In fact they have 
a thoroughly good time, right 
through the summer months; 
and who would grudge it them? 
unless perhaps the perspiring 
merchant down in his Treaty 
Port, who rarely gets more 
than a fortnight holiday, —be- 
sides being a mere unheroic 
sinner into the bargain. Walk- 
ing through the unstirred pool 
of heat that fills the Tokyo 
streets in August, I have often 
missed familiar Protestant fig- 
ures in the Christian quarters 
of the city; and their absence 
during the long doyé (dog-days) 
served only to accentuate the 
worn black garments of the 
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Roman Catholic men and wo- 
men who moved slowly to and 
fro at their endless work among 
the poor: high or low thermo- 
meter is all the same to them 
(“unmarried people need no 
change”’), whose liaison with 
the comforts of this life is of 
the very least,—and holidays 
deferred. 

But we have wandered from 
the village street at early morn. 
Karuizawa was formerly—up 
to that distant date, when 
primary education was estab- 
lished in England — a posting- 
station (fifty men and fifty 
horses kept) on the great Naka- 
sendo, the road which runs in- 
land from Tokyo to Kydto, 
while the more frequented 
Tokaid6 links the two capitals 
by a route which hugs the 
Pacific coast. The inhabitants 
gained their living almost en- 
tirely from their services to 
noble travellers on the road: 
but when in 1868 a few young 
Samurai dissolved the feudal 
system, and so relieved the 
Daimios from the obligation 
of their periodical journeys to 
.Yedo, and when a little later 
railways came, with hours in- 
stead of days, Karuizawa people 
—like too many others in Japan 
just then — were altogether 
adrift, left to shift for them- 
selves. Then some missionaries 
discovered that the site was 
exactly what they wanted as 
a summer resort, houses cheap 
to hire or build, service in 
plenty, and surroundings so 
primitive that they might live 
in a free-and-easy way, with- 
out the fear of invasion by 
fashionable tourists who would 
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make things dear and strike a 
discordant note in the calm 
retreat. 

Thus a pheenix village rose 
on the ruin of the irrevocable 
past: presently, as summer set 
in down below, butchers’ meat 
and Western “groceries” came 
up, exhibited behind glass 
windows, to the amazement of 
the old inhabitents; then, as 
Western comforts grew more 
common, until actual cows were 
kept and milked, wives and 
children of business-men in the 
Ports were consigned to swell 
the missionary group; in ’93 
the Government built the many- 
tunnelled Abt-rail track, and 
Karuizawa became a station on 
a trunk-line connecting the twc 
seas ; when the “Manpei Hotel 
was opened (with a signboard 
painted in foreign letters) and 
table d@héte was naturalised, 
the coddled tourist thought 
that he must have “a look in” 
too, just to see if Asama really 
were as “active” as they said ; 
while quite recently even Jap- 
anese gentlemen of high degree 
have begun to build houses and 
introduce their families. As in 
so many other cases, the world 
followed the lead of the mission- 
aries. Foreigners are now the 
raison d’étre of Karuizawa, and 
no echo of Feudalism haunts 
the hills; the former pomp of 
the Nakasend6—with itschronic 
injustice—is forgotten, and the 
black-eyed children of to-day 
barely look at the rack - rail 
engine being shunted on or off 
the crowded trains, as if it had 
been always so. Asama (eight 
miles distant from the station, 
8000 feet above the sea) alone 
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remains unaltered by the dram- 
atic upheaval in the life of the 
nation spread below ; it has not 
been stirred to mark the new 
era by any eruption, but con- 
tents itself with an occasional 
extra growl, and waft of fine 
dust down to the roses miles 
away on missionary lawns. In 
any other country than Japan 
it would be strange that an 
obscure benighted moorland 
hamlet should have been so 
quickly changed into a cosmo- 
politan centre, so up-to-date 
that the voice of the gramo- 
phone may be heard in its 
street, and spirited placards 
like the following’ appeal to 
the maternal foreign eye :— 


HorE 
AIGHGst qnALily 
COM 
sVpoRT ALONE 
TAEBEfora mUch FueqUEML 
mITX 
In PrOmp DeLiVEY 
aL 
uterWOst Swal pRICH 
the evecRy DAy 


(The middle-class Anglo-Saxon 
shouts for joy ; but what would 
he not give to be able to ex- 
press his ineaning in Japanese 
half as well as these peasants 
do in English.) 

About ten o’clock the lady 
was ready to start, and we 
made up an escort of five or 
six. An hour’s ascending path 
brought us to Kose, a peaceful 
hamlet in a hollow of the 
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hills, a cluster of small houses 
that cater for visitors who 
come to bathe, with a very 
limpid brook babbling music 
through the trees. As we 
arrived, an exciting incident 
occurred. An English lady 
on a handsome Australian 
mare was waiting to ride back 
to Karuizawa, when one of a 
string of pack-horses tethered 
near broke loose, and her steed 
began to career wildly. A Cam- 
bridge man who had come with 
us to botanise leapt forward 
like the handy man he was, 
and deftly drew her out of the 
danger which seemed imminent. 
Children of every age ran out 
to inspect the commotion, but 
speedily turned their attention 
on us instead : a boy of eighteen 
months made his mother trans- 
fer him to my shoulders, where 
he reigned and approvingly 
pulled my hair, as though he 
had known me in some previous 
existence. When we see the 
extraordinary ease with which 
this race “make up to” for- 
eigners, we are the more im- 
pressed by the ability of the 
Tokugawa rule, which for two 
and a half centuries found no 
difficulty in maintaining such 
an absolute seclusion. We sat 
down on the placid sward and 
ate our lunch, enhanced by 
Kirui beer just cooled in the 
rapid brook: the Lady had 
walked away, begging to be 
allowed to go alone to identify 
that crucial spot ; so the Botan- 
ist laid out his specimens while 





1 “Here highest quality Cow support alone, therefore much frequent Milk in 


prompt delivery at uttermost small price the every day.” 


The nation is noted 


for its economy of material, and with care a little type will go a long way. 
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he smoked a good cigar (choice 
Manila, price 1d.), and in the 
sleepy calm of that oasis of deep 
content we felt more like citi- 
zens of the world than superior 
natives of a peerless isle ‘ten 
thousand miles away. The 
shadows had grown before she 
returned, tranquil as the woods 
around: she had not seen any 
sign of the starting-point she 
sought; the unkempt coarse- 
grained grass that met her 
gaze stared dull indifference 
to the question in her eye. 
We told her this was as it 
should be; great works of Art 
admit of no encore. 

We were preparing to go 
home, when some American 
ladies kindly asked us in to a 
cup of tea in a tiny house they 
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occupied. Amongst them was 
a girl of fifteen, with frank 
wistful eyes and beautiful white 
throat, who waited on us casual 
strangers with a sweet inten- 
sity of care that appealed to 
us all. She was there to try 
what the baths could do: and 
now — 
‘*in silence she reposes ” 


where the white-crossed burial 
slope, which broods so still 
above busy Yokohama bay, 
has covered with its cosmo- 
politan turf that young trans- 
parent face. One was taken, 
the other was left; but I never 
saw either again. Yet “ships 
that pass in the night” in 
Japan are not forgotten, how- 
ever brief the encounter. 
ERNEST FOXWELL. 
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‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW ?_ITS ORIGIN—THE SLASHING ARTICLE—THE 
REIGNS OF GIFFORD AND LOCKHART—-THE APPOINTMENT OF WHITWELL 
ELWIN—REVIEWING VERSUS JOURNALISM—-THE UNPROFESSIONAL CRITIC 
—THE FATES OF BOOKS—‘ THE EXEMPLARY NOVELS.’ 


THERE is no more curious 
nor more characteristic episode 
in the literary history of these 
times than the decline in in- 
fluence of the great reviews. 
Fifty years ago an article in 
the ‘ Edinburgh’ or ‘ Quarterly’ 
was enough to make the fortune 
of a book or to wreck a Govern- 
ment. Our leisurely fathers 
tasted their literature with de- 
liberate care, and refused to 
hear the voice of panic agitation, 
so that the life of a book was 
more than a week, and a new 
policy was long discussed before 
it wasinaugurated. To-day an- 
other fashion prevails. For the 
public all things are out of date 
in three months—or in three 
hours. Even the wisdom of a 
leading article is generally re- 
sented as superfluous by readers, 
who, having read the day’s 
news by nine, are restless until 
eleven o’clock brings them the 
first edition of the evening 
paper. News, indeed, as a 
profound authority has lately 
told us, to be popular, must 
be brief, well-displayed, and 
without comment. We are 
forced regretfully to have con- 
fidence in the authority; yet 
we cannot but marvel that a 
mere half-century has com- 


pletely transformed the mind of 
man. 

To those optimists who be- 
lieve in the perfectibility of 
mankind, this revolution in 
taste must have come as some- 
thing of a shock. Maybe, in 
contemplating the best of all 
possible worlds they forget the 
encroachment of the snippet, 
but history has a long memory, 
and the publication of such a 
work as the excellent ‘ Memoir’ 
of Whitwell Elwin, which pre- 
faces his ‘XVIII. Century Men 
of Letters,’ makes uncertainty 
impossible. It is but forty 
years ago that Elwin resigned 
the editorship of the ‘Quarter- 
ly,’ and in his hands it still 
availed to startle the country, 
and to shake its Government. 
But Elwin, it must be re- 
membered, was only a link in 
the chain of tradition. Admir- 
able though his qualities were, 
he was no inventor. The 
‘Quarterly’ came to him as 
Gifford, Coleridge, and Lock- 
hart had shaped it, and though 
in some ways he was better 
suited to the post than any of 
his predecessors, he differed 
little from them either in the 
ambition which he cherished or 
in the effect which he produced. 





1 Some XVIII. Century Men of Letters. Biographical Essays by the Rev. 
Whitwell Elwin, sometime editor of the ‘Quarterly Review,’ with a Memoir by 


his son, Warwick Elwin. 


London : John Murray. 
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To understand Elwin’s 
achievement. a retrospect is 
necessary: the ‘Quarterly’ 
was established by Mr Murray 
—in 1808 —as a counterblast 
to the trumpet of Jeffrey and 
the ‘Edinburgh.’ In the days 
when literature and politics 
were so closely confused, that 
Whig and Tory each believed 
his opposite incapable of telling 
the truth, or of writing sound 
English, it was essential that 
each party should have what 
was called its “organ”; and 
with commendable courage 
Murray determined that Jef- 
frey and his friends should not 
have it all their own way. 
His first step was to detach 
Sir Walter Scott from the 


‘Edinburgh, —a step that was 
easy to take, since the Wizard 
was already irremediably of- 
fended by the violent criticism 


of the Saffron and Blue. And 
no sooner was Sir Walter de- 
tached than he threw all his 
energy and all his enthusiasm 
into the new project. If the 
design was Murray’s, the act- 
ual work of shaping it was un- 
doubtedly Sir Walter’s, who 
not only collected articles and 
contributors, but inspired Gif- 
ford with a proper sense of an 
editor’s duties. Indeed, the 
whole party had a hand in 
the new enterprise. If the 
great Canning could not lend 
his name, he could at least 
lend his brain, and the voice 
of the statesman often dic- 
tated, when Gifford or George 
Ellis held the pen. Thus forti- 
fied by the confidence of the 
Government, supported by the 
loyal aid of Sir Walter, and 
controlled by the editorial vigil- 
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ance of Gifford, the ‘Quarterly ’ 
achieved an immediate success. 
As the success increased, so did 
the generosity of the publisher, 
and editor and contributors 
were alike rewarded on a scale 
which might well fill the mod- 
ern man of letters with envy. 
Nor did this generosity go with- 
out its reward; the contributors 
not only gave of their best, 
but accepted the correction of 
Gifford, their Aristarchus, with- 
out too much complaining. 
From the very first the editor 
of the ‘Quarterly’ claimed his 
full privilege of cutting and 
changing. It was his motto, 
and the motto of his immediate 
successors, that the contributors 
were of far less importance than 
the ‘Review.’ They did not 
find in Mr Murray’s “ organ ” 
a pleasant hostelry where their 
essays might pause awhile on 
the road to publication. And 
all such contributors as did not 
obey the rules of the house, and 
accept the views of its land- 
lord, were very soon sent about 
their business. In other words, 
Gifford set his hand and his 
seal upon every article sub- 
mitted to him. During the 
many years of his editorship 
he contributed but one essay to 
the ‘Review,’ and that was 
written in collaboration with 
Barron Field; but he trans- 
formed so many articles, he 
inserted so many pages of his 
own dogmatic composition, that 
he was from beginning to end 
the real spirit of the ‘Quarterly’; 
and when Hazlitt attacked him 
for articles which he had not 
written, he was abundantly jus- 
tified by the editor’s autocratic 
system. Whether Gifford’s sys- 
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tem was good or bad it is 
difficult to decide. On the 
one hand, it is a signal advan- 
tage for a review to profess 
a uniform policy, and to be 
written in a uniform style. 
Influence, like rumour, crescit 
eundo, and it increases more 
rapidly if it is always pointed 
towards the same goal. So 
the ‘Quarterly’ conquered its 
public the more speedily be- 
cause every page proclaimed 
the same policy of loyalty 
towards the Government and 
of hatred against the other 
side. But, on the other hand, 
an editor who undertakes to 
make every article which he 
prints his own involves him- 
self in many difficulties. Con- 
tributors whose articles are 
cut grow discontented, and a 
discontented team is difficult 
to drive. Moreover, he who 
knows that what he writes 
will assuredly go through 
the editorial mill does not al- 
ways castigate his style as he 
should ; and the frequent com- 
plaints made by Murray and 
Gifford that it was wellnigh 
impossible to find men of letters 
who could write were in part 
the logical result of their own 
policy. So the archives are 
packed with the letters of in- 
dignant contributors, who re- 
sent the editor’s blue-pencil, and 
the varying attitude of men of 
letters is a curious index of 
their vanity. Southey could 
not endure that his manuscript 
should be touched, though he 
confesses that he wrote in 
haste and knew not the prov- 
erb manum de tabuld. When 
once mounted, he allowed 
his steed to caracole at large 
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over the plain of prolixity ; 
but he did not easily endure 
that this caracolling should be 
noticed by others, and he was 
full of resentment when his 
steed was suddenly brought to 
a standstill. Scott, on the 
other hand, who might have 
claimed a privilege denied to 
Southey, resented nothing. 
He submitted to Lockhart, as 
he had submitted to Gifford, 
with the best possible grace ; 
yet he is of the few who 
suffered the editor’s interfer- 
ence patiently, and thus proved 
his magnanimity in small things 
as in great. 

From the very first the 
‘Quarterly ’ earned the reputa- 
tion, already acquired by the 
‘Edinburgh,’ of “slashing” 
its opponents. On this subject 
there have been many exag- 
gerations, and not a few false 
statements. We have heard of 
poets slaughtered by a review, 
and of critics all mixed of 
vinegar and gall. When 
Borrow was asked to con- 
tribute to the ‘Quarterly,’— 
“never,” said he; “I have made 
a resolution never to have any- 
thing to do with such a black- 
guard trade.” This retort ex- 
pressed a general opinion, and 
the wits were busy against 
the critics, who not only 
executed their victims but 
“quartered” them. These 
wholesale charges were not 
justified by the ‘Review.’ 
With certain limitations the 
‘Quarterly’ was scrupulously 
fair. Allowance must be made 
for the habit of abuse which 
prevailed at the time, and for 
the political prejudice which 
too often prevented a faithful 
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understanding of literature. 
Croker, for instance, was a 
dishonest critic in precisely the 
same sense that Macaulay was 
a dishonest critic, though not 
even Croker was ever quite 
so cynical as Macaulay in con- 
fessing his dishonesty. Never- 
theless, it was Croker and his 
“Attic salt” which gave the 
‘Quarterly’ its bad name. 
Not content with taking omne 
ignotum pro absurdo in his 
own articles, the ingenious 
Secretary to the Admiralty 
was permitted to sprinkle the 
articles of others from his 
pepper-box of abuse. France, 
for instance, was his special 
province. Nobody was allowed 
to write of this country with- 
out his intervention ; and Lord 
Stanhope—to give but one ex- 
ample — was almost alienated 
from the ‘Review’ by the 
havoc wrought upon his dig- 
nified prose by Croker’s spright- 
ly humour. Yet, when all al- 
lowances are made, the ‘ Quar- 
terly’ may boast a _ record 
of justice, and under Lock- 
hart, at any rate, it was always 
ready to make public con- 
fession of its error. The fact 
that Lockhart was unable to see 
the beauty of Tennyson’s early 
poems made him the more de- 
sirous in later years to do the 
poet justice; and if we forget 
its constant Crokerism we shall 
find that, where politics did 
not blind, the ‘Quarterly’ was 
candid even in its errors. 

After the brief reign of John 
Coleridge, Lockhart succeeded 
to the throne of Gifford, and 
carried on the old tradition 
With energy and fearlessness. 
He conducted the ‘Quarterly’ 
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like the open-minded scholar 
that he was. That this marvel 
of gaiety and kindliness should 
have been remembered by many 
chiefly as “the Scorpion, who 
delighteth to sting the faces of 
men,” is in great measure his 
own fault. For though his 
talent was far better adapted 
to enthusiastic appreciation, it 
was too often his fortune to 
castigate the fool, and since in 
him contempt was but enthusi- 
asm inverted, he sometimes cas- 
tigated more brutally than 
was necessary. That, indeed, 
was his only error, an error 
which pales to insignificance 
in the light of his many vir- 
tues. He was bold, independ- 
eut, and scrupulously just. As 
quick to recognise a new con- 
tributor as to praise a new 
talent, he did his best to free 
his Review from the weight of 
officialism, which Gifford had 
thrown upon it. And for nearly 
thirty years he was an arbiter 
of English literature, who never 
used his power to lower the 
standard of letters, or to dis- 
encourage talent. 

But in 1853 his health failed 
him. The constant responsibil- 
ity of the ‘Quarterly’ was no 
light burden. He was, as he 
told his friends, 


Over-worked, over-worried, 
Over-Crokered, over-Murrayed, 


and for this condition there was 
no cure but rest. Even rest 
failed to cure Lockhart’s mal- 
ady, and once he had left the 
Review, he never returned. 
But in nothing did he show 
the acumen of his mind so 
clearly as in the choice of his 
successor. Now Whitwell E]l- 
H 
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win, who, after a brief spell 
as locum tenens, succeeded to 
Lockhart’s editorial chair, would 
not have appeared to the most of 
men as a suitable editor for the 
‘Quarterly.’ He was, in his 
own phrase, “a village parson,” 
yet Lockhart and Murray both 
selected him for the difficult 
post. How abundantly their 
choice was justified is amply 
proved by Mr Warwick Elwin’s 
‘Memoir’ of his father. The 
truth is that Elwin, by pro- 
fession a village parson, was 
by talent a man of letters, 
by temperament a man of 
affairs. It was his youthful 
ambition to be an advocate, 
but he took orders, and had 
it not been for Lockhart’s 
discovery, he would probably 
never have done the work for 
which he was best fitted. How- 
ever, no sooner did he take 


command of the ‘Quarterly’ 
than he showed himself an 
editor of rare force and deter- 


mination. He rejected what 
did not please him without 
fear or favour, and he pruned 
with a sharper knife and with 
less pity than his predecessors. 
The difficulties of his post were 
by no means light, and the 
heaviest of all was Croker. 
That old man of the sea still 
sat upon the back of the 
Review, from which neither 
Lockhart nor Murray had 
dared to dislodge him. Sir 
Walter Scott had recognised 
him as a danger thirty years 
before, yet he still fulfilled his 
contract to supply sixty-four 
pages to each number. Of his 
ability there is no doubt. His 
political judgment, though 
marred by a violence of ex- 
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pression, was generally sound. 
But acrimony was so old a 
habit with him that he was 
unconscious of its employment, 
and his hatred of France, 
though justified by events, was 
bitterly unpopular in the years 
before the Crimea. Elwin’s 
first duty, then, was to get 
rid of Croker, and he faced 
it boldly. Lockhart gave him 
what encouragement he could. 
“You will be able to deal with 
him far better than I should,” 
said he. “He and I for years 
have, as editor and contributor, 
been in intimate relations. You, 
who have had no previous con- 
nection with him, can act with 
perfect independence.” And 
Elwin acted with so brave an 
independence that within a 
year Croker had ceased to con- 
tribute to the ‘Quarterly,’ re- 
tiring without reproach or 
rancour. “In spite of the 
bitterness and injustice of his 
criticism,” wrote the new editor, 
“he had fine and generous ele- 
ments in his nature.” Which, 
we suppose, is no more than 
the truth. 

Elwin was a born editor; 
and he had not been long 
in office when the Crimean 
war demanded his sanest judg- 
ment, his most energetic ad- 
vocacy. Sebastopol fired his 
patriotism. “The spirit of the 
country is up,” he wrote. 
“Men enlist with the utmost 
avidity, and the bloodier the 
actions the more they are 
eager to share the danger 
and the glory.” He would 
have sent his own son to 
fight had not the boy been too 
young for an ensigney, for, 
said he, “I do not think that 
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any family is justified in ex- 
empting themselves from their 
portion of the burden.” Such 
was the spirit in which he 
set about the editing of his 
Review. There were so few 
contributors upon whom he 
could rely that he determined 
to reserve for himself “the 
honour of paying a tribute to 
the personal heroism of the 
army.” He undertook the task 
in all humility, and willingly 
resigned it when Layard re- 
turned from the East with 
the impressions of the battle- 
fields quick upon him. But 
Elwin did not silence the voice 
of patriotism, and wrote an 
indictment of the Government 
in no spirit of party, which 
Forster read “ with admiration 
and agreement for its temper 
and moderation, even in sever- 
ity.’ The indictment had an 
instant effect—all the greater 
because the authorship was 
kept a profound secret. ‘ All 
the weight will be gone,” said 
Elwin, “if it is known that it 
proceeded from a village par- 
son.” But the village parson 
did not hesitate to repeat the 
experiment. Henceforth he 
professed the keenest interest 
in politics: he made himself 
something of an authority on 
military matters, and he plead- 
ed the cause of Lord Raglan 
before Kinglake with equal 
eloquence and conviction. Yet 


he had not the training nor 
the perception which make the 
successful politician, and his 


Opinion was less 

peace than in war. 
patriotism was always a 
trumpet - call to him, he 
did not understand the intrigue 


sound in 


Though 
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which is inseparable from party 
politics. None knew more 
clearly than he that the Tories’ 
first necessity was adequate 
leadership, but he was too old- 
fashioned to accept the only 
leadership that was possible. 
He shared the general distrust 
of Disraeli, and saw in his 
policy nothing but “a Radical 
game played by Tory hands.” 
“ Disraeli,’ said he, “has no 
settled policy. His tactics are 
to trust to the chapter of 
accidents, and to endeavour to 
turn to account any cry which 
may chance to arise.” This 
was written in 1855, when even 
the most stiff-necked Tory 
might have understood the 
claims and policy of Disraeli. 
But yet more remarkable than 
this lack of foresight was El- 
win’s attempt to choose a leader 
for his party. At the outset 
he thought that Sir E. B. 
Lytton might prove a Conserva- 
tive leader superior to partisan 
influences. And the novelist 
failing, he turned his eyes to- 
wards Mr Gladstone, whom he 
persuaded to contribute to the 
‘Review,’ and with whom he 
frankly discussed the situation. 
‘“‘Gladstone,” wrote Elwin to 
Murray, ‘is extremely anxious 
to get out of his present neutral 
position, I wish I knew how 
to bring him and the Conserva- 
tives together. . . . I am con- 
vinced that, with the checks 
imposed by the necessity for 
conciliating his supporters, he 
would be a safe man. His 
vagaries are nine-tenths of them 
the result of isolation.” But El- 
win did more than express his 
opinion to Murray: he wrote, 
with all an editor’s weight, to 
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Lord Derby, to suggest a recon- 
ciliation with Gladstone. Both 
statesmen were ready for the 
alliance, yet neither would make 
the first advance, and thus, in 
Elwin’s despite, Gladstone was 
for ever lost to Conservatism. 
And what Conservative is there 
who will regret it? 

So for seven years Elwin 
governed the ‘Quarterly Re- 
view’ with an impartial hand. 
But he did not merely edit it ; 
he enriched its pages by a set of 
admirable essays in biography, 
now reprinted. In literary 
criticism he found his true 
craft. To taste and know- 
ledge he added a shrewd judg- 
ment of character, which en- 
abled him to understand the 
men of whom he wrote as well 
as their works. His paper on 


Boswell is, so far as we know, 
the only attempt ever made 


to do complete justice to that 
volatile Scot; while his esti- 
mate of Johnson, if less original, 
is no less sound. But Elwin, 
in adding the work of a con- 
tributor to the duty of an 
editor, undertook more than 
he could happily accomplish. 
As the unpunctuality of the 
‘Quarterly’ increased, so the 
remonstrances of the publisher 
grew louder, until Elwin could 
endure the strain no longer, and 
with perfect content left the 
great world for his country 
parish. Yet he had lived 
long enough in London to 
have earned the friendship of 
Thackeray and Dickens, of 
Brougham and Lyndhurst,— 
of every one, in brief, whose 
friendship was worth the win- 
ning. It is an amiable career, 
which was well worth the 
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sketching, and no one who 
reads Mr Warwick Elwin’s 
sympathetic biography will 
deny the propriety of the 
name— Dr Primrose — given 
by Thackeray to his friend. 
But if by the simplicity of 
his life and character he de- 
served to be called Dr Primrose, 
by his essays he merits a very 
different reputation ; and these 
reprinted volumes persuade us 
to wonder whether the forgot- 
ten files of the ‘Quarterly’ do 
not conceal other treasures. 
Elwin was not the only re- 
viewer who excelled in the art 
of literary biography; and 
maybe Mr Murray could give 
us a volume—in supplement to 
these—containing the best of 
Lockhart’s essays. 

Such was the ‘Quarterly,’ 
and such its editors, nor is it 
any disparagement to the ex- 
cellent Review as it is conducted 
to-day that its influence has 
declined both in force and 
character. It is no part of its 
present purpose to change the 
leadership of a political party, 
or to make a revolution in 
literary taste. What, then, is 
the secret of the change, or, in 
other words, to what did the 
ancient ‘Quarterly’ owe its 
power? Partly, no doubt, to 
an older convention of life. Our 
fathers had not learned the art 
of “hustling.” They had no 
ambition to change the universe 
in an hour, nor to kill serious 
literature with the speedy death 
of journalism. They were will- 
ing to discuss a book or & 
policy, not for the space of a 
journey underground, but for 
three months, and their method 
was better for them and for 
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their country. Yet a changed 
convention of life is not of itself 
sufficient to explain a changed 
convention of literature. The 
‘Quarterly ’ owed something of 
its force to an absence of 
rivalry. In the earlier part of 
the last century the daily press 
was scarcely recognised, and 
though the contempt in which 
the factories of hasty judgments 
were held was part and parcel 
of the prevailing fashion, this 
contempt is apt to be forgotten. 
When Disraeli visited Chiefs- 
wood to offer Lockhart the 
editorship of the ‘ Representa- 
tive,’ Lockhart objected to the 
loss of caste entailed by the 
editing of a newspaper, and all 
his friends were of the same 
mind. The management of a 
Review such as the ‘ Quarterly’ 
was deemed the office of “a 
gentleman and a scholar”; a 
newspaper was a mere business- 
machine, so much “ stock-in- 
trade, to be used as it can be 
turned to most profit.” The 
modern editor, conscious of his 
irresponsible power, doubtless 
looks contemptuously upon 
this view of his duty, but 
Lockhart’s attitude was per- 
fectly dignified, and were he 
to return to these shores he 
would find it suported by the 
event. For the change is as- 
suredly a change for the worse ; 
Sensation is a poor substitute 
for argument; and as we con- 
template the large doses of 
excitement daily administered 
to the people, we cannot but 
regret the slower method and 
miper judgment of the past. 
When the ‘Quarterly’ was 
at the height of its influence, 
the slated author was wont to 
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denounce the arrogance of the 
professional critic. Of late it 
is the unprofessional critic that 
has been visited by the hardest 
knocks. Sir Edward Clarke, 
not long since, expressed a harsh 
opinion of modern literature, 
and Mr Edmund Gosse re- 
torted with the question, “By 
what right does Sir Edward 
Clarke, the member of one pro- 
fession, bring railing sccusa- 
tions against the members of 
another profession?” This cry 
of hands off is familiar, and (we 
think) irrelevant. It is raised 
from time to time by angry 
poets or dramatists, who by 
their very protest prove that 
they take the “ unprofession- 
al” critic too seriously. Sir 
Edward Clarke himself has 
already heard it assail his re- 
luctant ear. But the question 
has never been more concisely 
stated, and it is interesting to 
examine the pretensions of 
either side. 

Mr Gosse, then, insists that 
nobody may hold an opinion 
concerning a matter of litera- 
ture who does not belong to 
the literary profession—who, in 
other words, does not earn his 
bread by writing, or has not 
undergone a serious training. 
As far as we know, no training 
has ever been invented which 
shall convert ahuman being into 
a man of letters, and the mere 
accident of bread-winning may 
justly be neglected. A man of 
letters, indeed, may only be 
known by his fruits, and there 
is nothing in the nature of 
things to disqualify a lawyer or 
a clergyman from holding sane 
views upon literature, or from 
expressing them sanely. The 
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proof of the critic is in the 
criticism. Foolish views recoil 
upon their utterer, whether he 
be a bishop or a stockbroker ; 
and until the expression of a 
vain opinion is punished by 
law, it is idle to protest against 
the interference of “ unpro- 
fessional” critics. Moreover, 
there is a kind of cant in this 
immemorial cry of “ Hands off!” 
No sooner is a book published 
than it invites the public 
censure. The newspapers are 
persuaded by free copies to 
print their opinion. The people 
is asked by advertisement to 
part with their shillings in ex- 
change for the book. Mr Gosse, 
we suppose, does not condemn 
the newspapers for their criti- 
cism. Nor should he forget that 
the people by the act of purchase 
also constitutes itself a critic. 
The common man, whatever be 
his profession, backs his fancy 
when he buys a book. If he do 
not accept it on faith, he under- 
goes a mental process, which is 
nothing else than criticism. 
When he has read the book, he 
discusses it with his friends, if 
indeed he be articulate, and 
thus he becomes a critic not 
only to himself but to his circle. 
Does Mr Gosse believe that the 
common man, having purchased 
and read a book, is not entitled 
to his opinion? Or does the 
crime begin when that opinion 
is mouthed in public, or printed 
in the newspaper? In other 
words, is criticism, like libel, 
made vicious only by publica- 
tion? Assuredly not, and no 
material process, such as gather- 
ing an audience in a public 
hall, or making use of movable 


type, affects the wisdom or 
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morality of the critic, who is 
already guilty when he has 
formed an erroneous opinion in 
the seclusion of his smoking- 
room. 

It is a perfectly easy thing 
not to publish books. We have 
nothing but respect for the 
sensitive author who writes 
for his own pleasure, and who 
prints, if he print at all, 
for private circulation. Had 
Edward FitzGerald, for in- 
stance, been assailed by a 
criticism which he did not in- 
vite, he would have had every 
reason to protest. A drama- 
tist who finds an ideal stage 
in his own back drawing-room 
is right to exclude every other 
critic than the critic of the 
hearth. But publication, as it 
may bring rewards, brings with 
it also penalties, and he who 
invites purchasers may not con- 
demn those purchasers to sil- 
ence. On the other hand, as 
we have said, the proof of the 
critic is in the criticism, and 
the easiest thing after publica- 
tion is to neglect the criticism 
of the fool. The opinion of 
no man, be he professional or 
unprofessional, is worth more 
than its face-value; and though 
the writer cannot hinder its 
expression, he may neglect it 
if it be worthless. 

Yet the comedy of life is 
always presenting to us the 
spectacle of the author, who 
first invites and then resents 
the judgment of others, who, 
protesting the while that critics 
are foolish when they are not 
malevolent, sedulously sub- 
scribes to a press - cutting 
agency. To him blame is 
always the intolerable expres- 
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sion of personal malignity, and 
the malignity is never so shame- 
fully personal as when it is 
expressed by a colleague. The 
worst is that the critics of 
literature follow the same craft 
as their victims, who in turn 
criticise the critics, and it is 
this truth which makes us view 
the professional spirit with 
suspicion. In literature pro- 
fessionalism savours too much 
of the prize-ring and the 
spiritualistic séance. When 
Voltaire visited Congreve, Con- 
greve declared that he would 
rather be regarded as a plain 
gentleman than as a dramatist. 
And though there be a touch 
of snobbery in this attitude, it 
is a snobbery which leans to 
the side of virtue. The pro- 
fessional author too often con- 
spires with his fellows to make 
a coterie, and the coterie not 
uncommonly thinks that the 
world of letters is its own 
peculiar province. Its members 
translate the praise of them- 
selves or the blame of others 
into the facile shibboleths of 
their trade, until professional- 
ism becomes absurd. Here, 
indeed, is a far greater danger 
to letters than the chatter of 
amateurs ; but this danger also 
passes with time, since that 
which is worthy to live lives, in 
despite of contemporary praise 
or blame. 

Sir Edward Clarke, then, had 
a perfect right to say what he 
thought of modern literature, 
and, in our view, Mr Gosse’s 
pompous reproof was wholly 
unmerited. Even if Sir Ed- 
ward were far less instructed, 
far less intelligent than he- is, 
he would not deserve the muzzle, 


especially at the hands of one 
who was forced to yield in the 
battle of accuracy. But this 
eminent barrister has had bad 
luck in his encounters with men 
of letters. Once upon a time 
he expressed disapproval of a 
popular play, and he was curtly 
told that he and Lord Halsbury 
were the two among English- 
men disqualified from giving an 
opinion. And now Mr Gosse 
would gag him and his like 
to silence. Did so harsh a fate 
ever pursue a distinguished 
barrister? But though we will- 
ingly concede to Sir Edward 
or to any one else that claims 
it the right of criticism, we 
in return ask the privilege 
of criticising the critic, and 
we find his condemnation of 
modern literature wholly inap- 
posite. It is always dangerous 
to prophesy, and since posterity 
is the final judge, he who de- 
clares dogmatically that his 
own age is barren of letters 
is rashly attempting to antici- 
pate the future. Immortality 
is not in the gift of this or that 
critic, and history teaches us 
that contemporary opinion is 
most often reversed. The 
greatest men speak to an age 
unprepared to hear them, and 
most frequently find a sym- 
pathetic audience in a later 
generation than their own. 
Prognostics, therefore, of every 
kind seem to us superfluous, 
though surely Sir Edward 
Clarke is entitled to squander 
his ingenuity as well as an- 
other. There was once a critic, 
a hardened professional, who, 
in condemning a poet, declared 
that in forty years not one line 
of his works would be remem- 
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bered. The poet, with admir- 
able humour, invited the critic 
to lunch with him forty years 
hence, when, said he, “we will 
disouss questions of literature.” 
That, we imagine, is the wisest 
retort. The man of letters has 
finished his work when the last 
proof is corrected, and whether 
that work dies to-morrow or 
carries within if an appeal to 
generations yet unborn, depends 
upon some eternity of interest, 
some inherent beauty of style, 
which may escape contem- 
porary prejudice. Prophecy, 
therefore, is idle, even if it be 
fascinating; and Sir Edward 
Clarke’s speech seems to us no 
more valuable than an attempt 
to spot the winner of next year’s 
Derby. But all the professional 
critics in the world will not 
persuade us that he had no 
right to make it. 


Books have their fates, which 
are sometimes as inscrutable as 
the destinies of men. Immor- 
tality comes by accident as 
well as by merit. Sometimes 
an author proves his own worst 
enemy, and overshadows by a 
single masterpiece works which 
might have made the reputa- 
tion of a lesser man. Cer- 
vantes, for instance, is so con- 
spicuously known as the author 
of ‘Don Quixote’ that his ‘ Ex- 
emplary Novels’ have suffered 
an undeserved eclipse. ‘Don 
Quixote’ long ago passed into 
the whole world’s inheritance, 
and is as intimate a part of our 
life and literature as the plays 
of Shakespeare. We are born, 
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so to say, to a knowledge of 
this humane and magnanimous 
romance, whose very splendour 
sometimes makes us forget the 
‘Exemplary Novels.’ Yet these 
masterpieces in little have been 
known to the masters of many 
generations. Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Massinger, and Mid- 
dleton owed much to their in- 
genuity. Sir Walter Scott 
told Lockhart that they “had 
first inspired him with the am- 
bition of excelling in litera- 
ture,” and he borrowed more 
than a hint for his Alsatia from 
the incomparable sketch of the 
Triana in ‘Rinconete and Cor- 
tadillo” For all that, the 
‘Exemplary Novels’ have never 
won the general fame which 
should be theirs. In England 
especially they have been neg- 
lected. Though Mabbe trans- 
lated half-a-dozen of them in- 


comparably well, he refrained 
his hand from the best, and 
until this year we could not 
boast of an adequate transla- 


tion. And now Mr Norman 
MacColl has removed the re- 
proach, and has given us an 
English version of all the ‘ Ex- 
emplary Novels,’! accurately 
made after the best text, and 
loyally faithful to the original. 
Those who have no Spanish may 
now read “The Licentiate of 
Glass,” “The Dogs’ Colloquy,” 
and the rest in Mr Mac- 
Coll’s workmanlike version. 
To praise these admirable 
stories seems an impertinence. 
We can only urge that they be 
read and read again. “The 
Licentiate of Glass” is a study 
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of amiable perversity, un- 
matched outside ‘Don Quixote,’ 
while the texture of its wisdom 
is close inwoven with such pro- 
verbs as only a Spaniard can de- 
vise. And where shall we find 
a, wiser criticism of life than 
in “The Dogs’ Colloquy ”? 
But it is the peculiar quality 
of these stories to make Spain 
visible. Even to-day you can- 
not visit Salamanca without 
thinking of Don Antonio de 
Isunza and Don Juan de Gam- 
boa, and of Don Antonio’s fam- 
ous adventure under the Colon- 
nade. The Triana of Seville can 
never be without a grimy rom- 
ance, since Rinconete encoun- 
tered Master Monipodio within 
its purlieus. But on every page 
breathes the spirit of Spain, 
which, never young, suffers no 
change of time or circumstance, 
As Cervantes saw it, so you 
may see it to-day, and, with 
the ‘Exemplary Novels’ fresh 
in your memory, you may see 
it with the eyes of Cervantes. 
We have not space to applaud 
the ingenious variety of these 
stories, their melting pathos, 
their generous romance. We 
can but commend them to our 
readers, who will find them far 
better worth than a cargo of 
modern novels, and who in Mr 
Fitzmaurice Kelly’s scholarly 
preface will find all that there 
1s to know of their history and 
interpretation. When they 
were written the critics still 
dispute, but it is certain that 
they were published when Cer- 
vantes was already advanced 
in years. And thus in his 
riper age he drew his own 


portrait, to satisfy “the desire 
of some who would be glad to 
know what face and figure he 
has who ventures to come out 
with such imaginings into the 
market-place of the world”: 
“He whom you here behold ”— 
in the imagined painting of a 
friend—“ with aquiline visage, 
with chestnut hair, smooth and 
unruffled brow, with sparkling 
eyes, and a nose arched, al- 
though well proportioned ; a sil- 
ver beard, although not twenty 
years ago it was golden; large 
moustache, small mouth, teeth 
not important, for he has but 
six of them, and these in ill 
condition and worse placed be- 
cause they do not correspond 
the one with the other; the 
body between two extremes, 
neither large nor small; the 
complexion bright, rather white 
than brown; somewhat heavy- 
shouldered, and not very nimble 
on his feet,—this, I say, is the 
portrait of the author of the 
‘Galatea’ and of ‘ Don Quixote 
de la Mancha’... and other 
works which wander up and 
down, astray, and perchance 
without the name of the writer.” 
So his ‘ Exemplary Novels’ have 
wandered up and down, and 
now at last they have found a 
proper harbourage in the Eng- 
lish tongue. Nor, as we have 
said, is the indifference of man- 
kind so much to blame for the 
neglect as the genius of Cer- 
vantes, who by one masterpiece 
overshadowed his other works, 
and with the brilliance of ‘ Don 
Quixote’ blinded the world to 
the lesser light which shines in 
the ‘Exemplary Novels.’ 
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A REMARKABLE feature in 
the Irish scenery of to-day is 
the towering spire of a cathe- 
dral-like church, surrounded 
by houses which are little 
better than the rural cottages. 
At Kilmallock, in County Lime- 
rick, such a spire is seen from 
a distance of many miles round, 
dominating the old fortified 
town of the O’Briens, which 
still retains part of its walls, 
and dwarfing the ruins of the 
ancient abbey hard by. At 


Queenstown a cathedral stands 
above the empty harbour. At 
Nenagh in Tipperary the old- 
fashioned Protestant St Mary 
is elbowed into a corner by the 


magnificent new St Mary of 
the Roman Catholics. Similar 
Romanist churches and cathe- 
drals have sprung up at Letter- 
kenny in Donegal, and at 
Armagh, in the north; or at 
Thurles and Cork in the south. 
The old barn-like chapels are 
gradually being replaced by 
these fanes, and the Protestant 
churches appear small and 
humble beside them; while in 
other towns we find large col- 
legiate buildings, monasteries, 
and nunneries, all apparently 
erected regardless of cost. 
When we remember that a 
century and a half ago even 
the old chapels had as yet not 
been built, and mass was per- 
formed in the field or under 
the oak-tree, the change is re- 
markable; and to the new- 
comer it appears an evident 


sign of the increased wealth 
and power of the Roman 
Church. That it is a sign of 
increased prosperity in Ireland 
cannot be doubted, for sums 
of £30,000 to £100,000 have 
been collected, or left by will, 
for the purpose of such church- 
building. But the general 
scene reminds us rather of 
some French city, where the 
small houses of a sleepy and 
decaying town crowd at the 
feet of a medizeval cathedral. 
Only two other buildings of 
great size, and of architectural 
pretensions, are to be noticed 
beside the new churches, and 
the ruins of older castles and 
abbeys. These buildings un- 
fortunately are the lunatic 
asylum and the workhouse. 
We are led, therefore, to ask 
whether this profuse display of 
wealth, and this demonstration 
of Catholic piety in stone, does 
really represent increasing 
power of the Church, and con- 
tented prosperity among its 
worshippers ; or whether—like 
many other things in Ireland— 
the outward appearance con- 
ceals an inward reality of very 
different character; and on 
this question the census re- 
turns tell a very different 
story, while the opinion of 
Romanists themselves has been 
shown by more than one book 
recently published, of which 
the most remarkable perhaps 
is Mr M. J. F. McCarthy’s 
‘Priests and People in Ire- 
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land.’! For, although he is 
perhaps rather one-sided in his 
denunciation of the ecclesias- 
tical policy of his own Church, 
the figures on which he relies 
are taken from official returns. 
It is not indeed the fault of 
the priests that Ireland has 
a damp and depressing climate, 
or that a great part of its 
western districts is barren and 
rocky, and far remote from 
the great centres of trade and 
progress; but, on the other 
hand, in matters of education, 
and in dealing with Protestant 
nations, it can hardly be de- 
nied that the sacerdotal policy 
is responsible for the present 
condition of the Roman Cath- 
olic population remaining in 
the country. On four distinct 
counts Mr McCarthy character- 
ises this sacerdotal policy as 
inimical to the common weal of 
Ireland. The policy of the 
priests, he says, has four main 
objects :-— 


“1. Its own aggrandisement as 
a league, apart from the body politic 
in which it flourishes, but in alliance 
with an alien organisation whose 
“interests are not the interests of us, 
the Roman Catholic laity of Ireland. 

“2. Moulding the ductile minds 
of our youth, so that their thoughts 
im manhood may run, not in the 
direction of enlightenment and self- 
Improvement, but in obedient chan- 
nels converging to swell the tide of 
the priests’ prosperity. 

“3. Perplexing and _ interfering 
with our adult population in every 
_—_ of secular affairs, estranging 
them from, and embittering them 
against, the majority of their fellow- 
citizens in the United Kingdom, 
imbuing them with disloyalty to 
the commonwealth of which they 
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are members, the result being that 
our peo le are the least prosperous 
1 a the only unprosperous— 
community in the British Isles. 

“4, Terrifying the enfeebled minds 
of the credulous, the invalid, and 
the aged, with the result that the 
savings of penurious thrift, the in- 
heritance of parental industry, the 
competence of respectability are all 
alike captured in their turn from 
expectant next-of-kin and garnered 
into the sacerdotal treasury.” 


During half a century the 
total population has fallen to 
about half what it was; and 
in the same time the number 
of priests, monks, and nuns 
has doubled—being now esti- 
mated at about 23,000, or one 
for every 190 souls. This in- 
crease is no doubt due to 
Catholic Emancipation, and to 
the general tolerance of the 
British Government in repeal- 
ing the old laws, which aimed 
at stamping out the Roman 
creed in Ireland. But if the 
two movements continue, and 
the number of celibates in- 
creases, it would seem that the 
clergy are in danger of finding 
themselves without any flock, 
and without means of main- 
taining the costly structures, 
in which so much money has 
been sunk as an unproductive 
investment —from a worldly 
point of view. That the 
bishops themselves are not 
without apprehensions on the 
subject is shown in many 
ways, especially by their ac- 
tivity in endeavouring to dis- 
courage emigration, to keep 
the agricultural peasantry at 
home, and to separate them 
as far as possible from all ex- 
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ternal influences. The recent 
census must give them cause 
for anxiety, for although em- 
igration has decreased, the 
birth-rate has also decreased 
in Ireland, and especially in 
the Romanist and agricultural 
provinces, while the death- 
rate is high, and the general 
health of the nation less satis- 
factory; so that we seem to 
see a steady decay in exactly 
those elements of population 
on which the Roman Church 
most depends. If, in addition, 
the number of celibates in- 
creases, the natural rate of pro- 
gress of the population may be 
sensibly affected ; and the clergy 
may have cause to reflect how 
a certain Patrick from France, 
nephew of St Martin of Tours, 
to whom Ireland owed its con- 
version to the Church of Rome, 
was himself the son of a deacon 
and grandson of a priest; 
and how even later, when the 
Irish Church had fallen behind 
the changes of system which 
had been gradually growing up 
in Rome, Pope Innocent III. 
objected to Irish benefices de- 
scending in families as hered- 
itary titles: for celibacy was 
not established in either Eng- 
land or Ireland until after the 
Norman conquest. Romanist 
historians, relating the history 
of the Reformation, tell us that 
before that event the two king- 
doms were prosperous and con- 
tented, and that all the sub- 
sequent misery of Ireland, as 
well as the loss of half France 
and of North America to the 
British crown, has been solely 
due to the revolt against Rome. 
But they do not explain why 
at the present day, when all 
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restrictive religious laws have 
been abandoned, when Romanist 
education is almost entirely in 
the hands of the clergy, and 
when the wealth of the Church 
has become greater than ever, 
the Roman Catholics are found 
to be steadily decreasing in 
numbers in Ireland, and unable 
to compete with Protestants in 
any calling which demands a 
modern standard of education. 
If, in the old days, the poor 
were fed and tended by the 
monks, why, we may ask, is it 
that, with so great an increase 
in the number of ecclesiastics, 
there is now also so large an 
increase in the proportion of 
Roman Catholic paupers, while 
in Protestant England the pro- 
portion has steadily decreased ? 
There is no law that prevents 
the exercise of charity by the 
monasteries and convents; yet 
the workhouse continues to re- 
ceive more and more inmates; 
and the workhouse is not sup- 
ported by the Church, but on 
the contrary serves to increase 
the income of the nuns who 
are paid officials in its service. 
However zealous may be the 
bishops and priests of the 
Roman Church in combating 
the rampant vice of cities like 
Dublin and Cork, in denouncing 
drink, and in watching the 
young, it remains a fact that 
they have had a free hand 
for nearly a century in such 
matters, and that the condition 
of their flocks is less satisfac- 
tory than it was in the days 
of repression and persecution. 
Even devout Romanists appear 
to be coming to the conclusion 
that there must be something 
wrong in the sacerdotal policy, 
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when the Protestant—though 
in a minority—is steadily in- 
creasing in prosperity, and the 
Roman Catholic steadily losing 
ground. 

It is not for want of energy 
and determination on the part 
of the priests, for they claim to 
arrange matters which, in other 
countries, would be considered 
far beyond their province. The 
recent excitement as to the 
affairs of one of the great rail- 
way lines is an instance of this. 
It has been found that nearly 
all the superior posts in the 
company are held by Protest- 
ants; and this is denounced as 
due to bigotry, and a return 
has been demanded by a self- 
constituted committee of share- 
holders directed by priests, of 
the religious belief of all these 
railway officials. It is a curious 
question to ask. What would 
be thought in England, or in 
America, of such a demand? 
But the affairs of an important 
company are threatened with 
dislocation because they have 
chosen the best-educated and 
most energetic of their staff for 
leading positions, while those 
who are unfit for such positions 
are found, on inquiry, to have 
owed their education to the 
Romanist priesthood. 

There can be little doubt that 


jealousy and distrust of the 
laity lie at the bottom of such 
ecclesiastical failure; and the 
lesson should not be lost on 
others who belong to a denom- 
ination in which similar claims 
to clerical control are being 


made. Among English Roman 
Catholics we witness the same 
conflict between the broader- 
minded laity and the rigidly 
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Ultramontane clergy. The best 
Catholic education in Ireland 
is provided by the Christian 
Brothers, who are devoted lay- 
men, though their vows are not 
for life. Their schools cannot 
be recognised by Government, 
because they insist on the use 
of their own religious emblems. 
On the other hand, they are 
coldly regarded by the bishops, 
because they are not under 
direct clerical control. We 
know, however, from instances 
in other countries, that the teach- 
ing of even devout Romanist 
professors is so hampered, when- 
ever modern science comes in 
conflict with the Church dogmas 
and the philosophy of the six- 
teenth century, as to make the 
free progress of Catholic uni- 
versities practically impossible ; 
and of this difficulty the Christ- 
ian Brothers—in spite of their 
submissive tone to the priests— 
are evidently aware. Thus even 
the best chances of education 
for Roman Catholics are dam- 
aged by the fears and prejudices 
of the priesthood. Such experi- 
ence certainly does not favour 
any scheme for endowing Ro- 
manist colleges in Ireland. 

It is unnecessary, in the 
present connection, to follow 
Mr McCarthy into the ques- 
tion of the feuds by which the 
Church of Rome is weakened in- 
ternally—feuds between clergy 
and laity, regulars and seculars, 
converts and old Romanist fam- 
ilies, Dominicans and Jesuits. 
They are well known to all who 
are familiar with the literature 
of the Roman Church, but they 
are matters of domestic rather 
than of general interest. 

Another indication is found 
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in the enthusiasm with which 
the so-called “Celtic revival” 
has been taken up by some of 
the bishops and leaders of the 
Roman Church in _ Ireland. 
The number of persons able to 
speak Irish has—according to 
the census — been decreasing 
very fast, and there are very 
few left now who do not know 
English. But on the other 
hand the number of those re- 
turned as “studying Irish” has 
greatly increased, in conse- 
quence of the movement set 
on foot by the Celtic Society. 
There is nothing which has cut 
off the peasantry of the far 
west from the civilisation of 
England and America more 
than the inability to speak 
anything but Irish; and not 
only have they become aware 
of this, but their parish priests 
have also seen the necessity of 
teaching English; and the 
efforts of those who would 
bring them back to old con- 
ditions are powerless to stem 
the tide. Men will not take 
the trouble to learn a second 
alphabet, and a language which 
is extremely complex and diffi- 
cult, when no practical ad- 
vantages are to be gained by 
the study. The offer of ex- 
travagant prizes and salaries 
cannot balance the advantages 
which are to be gained by 
employment in countries where 
Irish is an unknown tongue. 
The legends of the saints, the 
traditions of the bards, and the 
somewhat apocryphal chronicles 
of Erin, may be very interesting 
to literary men; but the Celtic 
languages are not kept alive 
by any works of surpassing 
human interest and genius; 
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and, for practical success in 
the world, it is far more neces- 
sary to know German or French, 
to say nothing of the greater 
interest of literature in those 
languages. But the movement 
is not abetted by the bishops 
on purely patriotic or literary 
grounds. It is part of the 
sacerdotal policy to keep the 
Catholic flock safe from con- 
tamination by the outer world ; 
and were it possible to create, 
artificially, a linguistic barrier, 
and to train up a generation 
that was unable to understand 
what any one not a Roman 
Catholic said, no doubt such 
separation might be made com- 
plete. But it is beyond the 
power even of the Roman 
Church to effect such a retro- 
grade movement. 

Within the last ten years 
there has been a general ad- 
vance in education in Ireland. 
The proportion of illiterates has 
fallen, and four-fifths of the 
population over five years of 
age can write and read. More 
money is spent on primary 
education per head, and of this 
the Romanists have their fair 
share. Superior education has 
advanced within the same 
period ; so that, in spite of the 
decrease of population (which 
is confined to the agricultural 
class), there are now four pupils 
where there were three ten 
years ago. The Roman Catho- 
lics represent about three- 
fourths of the total population, 
and they receive about three- 
fifths of the Government grants. 
As regards money spent on refor- 
matories and industrial schools, 
the amount controlled by priests 
and nuns appears, according to 
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Mr McCarthy, to be very high, 
amounting to £137,000 as 
against £16,000 for all other 
rsuasions. In _ institutions 
not inspected there is, naturally, 
some cause for suspicion that 
the same evils which have 
caused scandals in France may 
not be entirely absent; and 
that the Church is enriched by 
the unpaid labour of penitents 
and others, who have no choice 
of life: but it must at least be 
admitted that the clergy of the 
Roman Church are very active 
in this respect, and that they 
have no cause to grumble at not 
being aided by Government. 
It is, however, a well-known 
fact that the standard of 
education generally is higher 
among Protestants, in Ireland, 
than it is among Romanists. 

The census returns show that 
there has been an increase of a 
quarter of a million in popula- 
tion during the last ten years; 
though, in consequence of half 
a million having emigrated, the 
number of those now in the 
country is decreased by 5} per 
cent, or a quarter of a million, 
the total numbers being now 
4,458,775 souls. The natural 
increase is thus not only small, 
but it is also decreasing. The 
marriage rate appears to be 
much the same, but the numbers 
in family have somewhat de- 
creased, perhaps representing 
greater prudence, or a less early 
age for marriage, which would 
not be a bad sign were it not 
for the increased proportion of 
paupers in the country. 

The population of Ireland 
has shown great fluctuations 
since the time that it was first 
calculated. In 1671 it was 
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supposed to be over a million, 
and in 1821 it had reached 
6,800,000, being then. more 
dense than that of any other 
country in Europe. It con- 
tinued to rise during the age of 
agricultural prosperity, for forty 
years after the Union, till it 
touched a total of eight millions, 
before the terrible days of the 
great famine. This disaster, 
leading to the American emigra- 
tion, changed the whole history 
of the country; and popula- 
tion has since been steadily 
drained away to the United 
States, where the first emi- 
grants formed a second home, 
to which their poor relatives 
were able to look, as a new 
field for their energies where 
there were friends to help them. 
The sending of money to Ire- 
land, by sons and daughters, is 
said to keep half the poor out 
of the workhouse; but it is 
evident that the young and 
vigorous go abroad—generally 
under the age of twenty—and 
that the weak are left; for 
which reason we find that the 
percentage of the diseased and 
sick has unfortunately in- 
creased, according to the latest 
returns. 

When we study the details 
of the census further light is 
thrown on the question of the 
state of Ireland. More than 
half the population is returned 
as unproductive or unemployed, 
including the women and child- 
ren of the agriculturist class. 
The professional, commercial, 
industrial, and domestic classes 
are together about a quarter of 
the nation ; and in these classes 
there is little change, the slight 
decline in the professional and 
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domestic being balanced by an 
increase of the commercial and 
industrial. It is in the agri- 
cultural class that the real 
decline is found: for Ireland, 
like England, has suffered 
severely in its agriculture ; but 
with this difference, that 
whereas in the larger island 
there are about five artisans to 
one agriculturist, in Ireland 
more than half the population 
depend solely on the tillage of 
the land and on the grazing. 
The results of agricultural de- 
pression are thus more serious, 
and evident, than they are in 
Great Britain. 

The proportion of the loss of 
population, which thus appears 
to be confined to the peasantry, 
is not in accord with the re- 
ligious proportior ; for nearly 
nine-tenths of the loss is among 
Roman Catholics, though they 


represent only three-fourths of 


the nation. This is of course 
natural, because the peasantry 
are so largely Romanist. But 
all statistics agree in showing 
greater energy and prosperity 
among Protestants. The agri- 
culturists alone, in occupation 
of holdings, show a decrease of 
three-quarters of a million souls, 
of whom half a million have left 
the country. The remaining 
quarter-million may, in some 
degree, have served to swell 
the city populations; but it is 
only in the north that cities 
have increased, while in the 
southern provinces they have 
generally decayed. The large 
proportion of those lost to agri- 
culture— other than the em- 
igrants—appear to have found 
no resource except the work- 
house, swelling the total of the 
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unproductive class, which shows 
an increase of 1°57 per cent. 
Half a century ago the paupers 
numbered only five per cent of 
population, whereas they now 
amount to nearly double that 
proportion. In England, in the 
same time, the movement has 
been the reverse, the ratio fall- 
ing from five per cent to half 
that propertion. Thus, a tenth 
of the nation being paupers, the 
total more than accounts for 
the agriculturists who have dis- 
appeared within the limits of 
Ireland itself. 

During the ten years the 
decrease in the area of land 
under crops of various kinds is 
about a third of a million of 
acres, whereas the increase of 
grass lands amounts to a quar- 
ter-million acres. If we re- 
gard the average holding as 
being about 20 acres, these 
grass lands would (were they 
all capable of agricultural 
tillage) suffice to support all 
the quarter-million of agricul- 
turists absolutely lost in the 
country ; but we cannot assume 
that the cause and effect are 
in this relation, for the con- 
version of the fields may be 
due to the ruin of their former 
holders. There was no doubt 
a time when landlords were 
forcibly expelling their tenants, 
and laying down lands once 
tilled in grass; but within the 
last ten years it is improbable 
that this has been done to any 
great extent. Some regard 
this increase as due to the 
ambition of small farmers who 
are endeavouring to become 
large graziers. It remains, 
however, a fact that great 
areas of land exist in the west, 
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sometimes close to the bog-hold- 
ings of the peasants, which are 
capable of agricultural use, and 
which, if so used, would check 
the drain on the peasant popu- 
lation, which is so evident from 
the census—just as emigration 
has been checked in Germany 
by agrarian reforms. The 
question has become more 
pressing of late, because the 
demand for migratory labour 
in England has fallen off, and 
such labour is the mainstay of 
the poor peasantry, especially 
in the huge county of Mayo. 
The census returns are also 
sad reading in the matter of 
public health, and in the in- 
crease of lunacy: nor can we 
console ourselves with the 
explanation that this increase 
is due to stricter supervision, 
for the proportion of such 
unfortunates at large is in- 
significant, and has not materi- 
ally altered. While population 
has fallen off the number of 
lunatics has increased, and the 
cause is not well understood. 
Taken with the health returns, 
it seems to indicate a decay in 
the sturdiness of the peasant 
race. It is often attributed to 
drinking strong tea; but the 
intermarriages in the small 
circle of village life have pro- 
bably more to do with the 
increasing evil, while misfor- 
tune and misery must often be 
the cause of insanity. It is not 
only the churches and the con- 
vents that are being enlarged : 
the asylums also are unfortun- 
ately demanding extension. 
There has, on the other hand, 
een an increase in the scale 
of comfort represented by the 
abandonment of mud - cabins, 
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and by the increase of better 
houses, and of separate stables 
and outhouses, which is clearly 
traceable to Government action. 
There is an increase in the total 
of cattle and asses; and, in 
spite of the war, the decrease 
of the horses is not large. The 
number of pigs and goats— 
which represent the peasant 
stock—has not fallen in pro- 
portion to the decrease of pop- 
ulation, and the number of 
poultry has considerably in- 
creased, under the efforts of 
the Government Boards. The 
comfort of those who are able 
to live on their holdings thus 
appears to be greater than it 
was. The small holdings have 
decreased in number, and those 
of medium size have increase1, 
while the valuation remains al- 
most stationary, as might be ex- 
pected under existing laws and 
conditions. If we look back a 
century, to the lawless times 
when a peasantry sunk in the 
greatest depths of ignorance 
and superstition, engaged in 
faction fights, and in desperate 
resistance to Government, were 
yet enjoying an agricultural 
prosperity which they thought 
naturally would continue for 
ever, we see that, in conse- 
quence of the decay of home 
agriculture, they are unable 
without aid to struggle against 
fate, in spite of the great im- 
provements in law, education, 
and facilities of communication, 
the cheapening of all neces- 
saries of life, and the greater 
care bestowed on their interests 
by the central administration. 
The main question in Ireland is 
thus most clearly that of the 
land. 
I 
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The want of energy which is 
charged against the peasantry 
is only applicable in reality to 
those of the south. The Mayo 
tenants have made a brave 
fight for self-support; the 
Ulster people as a whole are 
hard - working; and only in 
remote parts of Douegal do we 
find a poor and hopeless class. 
In the south the laziness of the 
peasantry is more evident, and 
existence in a workhouse does 
not appear to be shameful in 
their eyes. The militiaman will 
emerge from it for his training, 
and spend his pay in a few 
days, and return to the house 
for the rest of the year. Able- 
bodied married men will remain, 
and allow their families to re- 
main paupers, because they are 
too idle to work. But it must 
be admitted that, for the 
labourer and the landless man, 


work is not always easy to find. 

Whatever may be the true 
causes, it must be acknowledged 
that the Irish peasantry are a 


timorous people. They are still 
intensely superstitious, and 
afraid of ghosts, fairies, and 
demons: for the ancient pagan- 
ism has not been entirely out- 
rooted by the teaching of the 
Church. They are trained to 
be submissive and conciliatory 
in manner ; and the principle of 
obedience to the priest must be 
considered to deprive them of 
much of that rugged independ- 
ence of character which marks 
the peasantry of Scotland. 
They are accustomed to ask 
guidance, and are easily dis- 
couraged. The dues of the 
Church are a heavy weight on 
their incomes ; and the influence 
of the clergy is exerted to keep 
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them away from the more 
energetic nations of Protestant 
belief. It is the Roman Catholic 
peasants who are suffering in 
Ireland; and their decay ac- 
counts almost entirely for the 
diminution of the population. 
The blame is cast by the Church 
on the Government; but even 
Romanists are becoming aware 
that the short-sighted policy 
of the Church of Rome has 
really more to do with the state 
of Ireland. It is the same in 
Europe generally, for we see in 
all countries that Protestantism 
is the creed of the prosperous 
and energetic races, and that 
those under the influence of 
Rome are more and more left 
behind in the struggle for exist- 
ence. 

The history of the towns 
tells the same tale. In thirty 
years Belfast has trebled its 
population, and its rateable 
wealth has increased fivefold; 
while in Cork the population 
has dwindled, and the valu- 
ation is only an eighth of that 
of the northern city. “Derry 
in twenty years has increased 
in population by three to two, 
while Waterford has decreased. 
The most purely Romanist pro- 
vinces are Munster and Con- 
naught, where the average de- 
crease of population is nine per 
cent, against three and a half 
per cent in Leinster, and two 
and a half in Ulster. It is 
true that the latter two pro- 
vinces are nearer to England 
and Scotland ; but the propor- 
tion of decrease generally in 
Ireland is Roman Catholic 
beyond the normal. i 

As regards Protestants it 18 
remarkable that, though the 
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number of immigrants from 
Scotland has increased, the 
Presbyterian numbers are sta- 
tionary. The Church of Ireland 
has lost over three per cent of 
its adherents in ten years; but 
this is nearly balanced by the 
increase of Methodists. The 
Roman Catholic percentage of 
decrease is more than double 
that of the Disestablished 
Church. The defection from 
the latter is in some measure 
due to fear of Ritualism among 
Protestants who are in con- 
tact with the Roman system ; 
but it appears mainly to be 
caused by social considerations : 
for Protestant shopkeepers find 
a warm welcome among Non- 
conformists of their own class, 
and less consideration some- 
times in the Church which is 
representative of the landed 
gentry. 

The proportion of the birth- 
rate in different parts of the 
country agrees with these vari- 
ous indications. In Antrim it 
is about 28 per thousand. In 
the agricultural region of cen- 
tral Ireland it is under 19 per 
thousand. Thus, though there 
are still three Roman Catholics 
for one Protestant in the coun- 
try, there is everywhere a tend- 
ency to decay on the part of 
the former, and to increase 
among the sturdier people of 
the north. Nor can this in 


any way be explained as due 
to advantages presented by 
Government or law. It is 
solely due to greater energy 
of character. 

Under these circumstances 
it is a sign of the times that 
educated Romanists are waking 
to a sense of the dangers which 
confront them. Even the mem- 
bers of Parliament, who have 
been returned by clerical influ- 
ence, claim to have their own 
opinion as to the course they 
consider best in the interest of 
their constituents. Literature 
that exposes the weak points 
of clerical policy has sprung 
up; and the imaginative pict- 
ures of Catholic happiness and 
success are criticised, by those 
who have a wider knowledge 
of the world than the priest 
can gain in a seminary. The 
peasant who has discovered 
America knows more than his 
ancestor, who never went ten 
miles away from the village in 
which he was born. In spite 
of the external show of wealth, 
the power of the priesthood is 
being slowly undermined by 
external influences; and on 
the ruins of an ancient con- 
dition of society the new forces 
of freedom will slowly build up 
in Ireland, as elsewhere, a new 
order very different to that of 
which monks and nuns are 
dreaming. 
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THE ALIEN 


IN anarticleentitled “Foreign 
Undesirables” we drew atten- 
tion early in 1901 to the social 
dangers produced by the un- 
restricted influx of indigent 
aliens into the great cities. 
We pointed out that though 
the evil only bore directly 
upon certain limited localities 
—the East End of London 
and the corresponding quarters 
of towns like Manchester and 
Leeds—yet its indirect conse- 
quences penetrated afar. An 
annual addition of some thou- 
sands to a population already 
congested aggravates over- 
crowding and lowers the stand- 
ard of public health. It in- 
tensifies the difficulty of re- 
housing; that question would 
seem indeed, we remarked, “to 
have been taken up at the 
wrong end.” The Government 
are much to be congratulated, 
therefore, in our opinion, on 
having appointed a Royal 
Commission to investigate alien 
immigration, under the experi- 
enced presidency of Lord James 
of Hereford. They have secured 
impartiality by giving the Jews 
an unimpeachable representa- 
tive in Lord Rothschild, while 
an active M.P. like Major 
Evans-Gordon looks after the 
native interests of the East 
End. The Commission have 
added accuracy of knowledge 
by holding several sittings 
at Stepney in the midst of 
things, and they even propose 
to visit some of the most 


ing- place for refugees. 


IMMIGRANT. 


insalubrious corners of the 
Ghetto. Interrupted though 
their inquisition has been by 
the recess, and the subsequent 
illness of their President, they 
have already collected a most 
significant body of evidence. It 
is true that Dr Herzl, the head 
of the Zionist movement, has 
ingeniously tried to spit the 
Commission on the horns of 
a dilemma. They cannot re- 
commend restrictive legislation, 
he contends, because England 
would then break away from 
the principle of free asylum 
for the oppressed which had 
hitherto been its glory: if 
they make no recommenda- 
tions, they will advertise this 
country as a desirable abid- 
That 
worthy visionary fails to per- 
ceive, however, that an in- 
ternational formula, though 
stimulating in itself, must 
often give way before the 
necessity of national preserva- 
tion. Short of actual pre- 
ventives, besides, there is the 
deterrent of warning. The 
Commission may cause it to 
be known that England is 
not a land flowing with milk 
and honey; that life in an 
East End sweater’s den is 
barely to be preferred, in fact, 
to life within the Russian 
Pale. Suggestions to that 
effect have been made in the 
course of the sittings, and, if 
carried out, they could not 
fail to check materially an 





1 Blackwood’s Magazine, February 1901. 
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exodus inspired for the most 
part by illusions. 

Without attempting to an- 
ticipate the Report, we may do 
good service to this important 
Commission by summarising 
facts brought before them 
which have hitherto lurked 
obscurely upon the back pages 
of the daily press. They have 
failed, as was to be expected, 
in gaining an exact idea of the 
extent of the yearly invasion. 
This is a country of unexamined 
passengers as well as of untaxed 
commerce, and Mr Llewelyn 
Smith, of the Statistical De- 
partment of the Board of Trade, 
can only assert that, during the 
past twelvemonth, as regarded 
the movement of passengers 
between the United Kingdom 
and Europe there was an excess 
inwards of 89,000 persons. 
Very many of them, no doubt, 
must have gone on to America 
after a stay of a few days or 
weeks, Mr Llewelyn Smith 
would presumably be disposed, 
however, to reconsider his esti- 
mate of the annual increment 
as given in Mr Charles Booth’s 
‘Life and Labour of the 
People,’ where he puts it so 
low as 4000. The local 
authorities have, at any rate, 
to deal with 135,377 foreigners 
in the area of the County of 
London. No less than 54,310 
of them, as Mr Reginald 
Macleod, the Registrar-General, 
explains, are herded together 
in Stepney, giving a proportion 
of about 18:2 per cent to the 
whole population. Mr Shirley 
Murphy, Medical Officer of 
Health of the London County, 
goes into further and more 
disquieting detail. Of the four 


sanitary areas comprised in the 
Borough of Stepney, White- 
chapel has witnessed an increase 
of the alien element from 24:1 
per cent to 31°08 per cent be- 
tween 1891 and 1901; St 
George’s-in-the-East gives 
figures during the same period 
rising from 16:2 to 288; in 
Limehouse they were 2°1 and 
3°7 ; in Mile-end Old Town they 
were 5°3 as against 18:2. Yet 
in Southwark hard by, a densely 
packed working-class quarter, 
the relations for the ten years 
are merely as 0-7 to 0°8. West- 
minster contains 11,831 foreign- 
ers, and St Pancras 8456,— 
totals by no means surprising 
when the wide dispersion of the 
French, German, and Italian 
elements is remembered. Still 
alien immigration virtually re- 
solves itself into an infliction in 
the East End ; and its meaning 
to the East End can be grasped 
from the simple calculation 
that, though the whole popula- 
tion has only increased by 
13,000 since the census of 1891, 
the foreigners have been aug- 
mented during the same period 
by 22,000. The displacement 
of native-born must, in other 
words, have been prodigious, 
more especially as it has been 
increased by the devotion of 
land formerly occupied by 
dwelling-houses to commercial 
purposes. Yet the Polish Jew 
occupies and replenishes White- 
chapel and St George’s-in-the 
East. 

The evidence before the Com- 
mission, if candidly studied, will 
remove some prejudices and dis- 
sipate some apprehensions con- 
cerning these irrepressible im- 
migrants. Uncleanly though 
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they may be,—and certain of 
the foreign steamship com- 
panies appear to consider wash- 
ing and ventilation as unattain- 
able luxuries, —they are not 
accused by medical officers of 
health of bringing epidemics 
with them. Dr Tyrrell, of the 
Royal Ophthalmic ‘Hospital, 
asserts, indeed, that cases of 
trachoma, a contagious disease 
of the eyes which is largely a 
disease of the Jewish race, are 
beginning to be localised in 
London, after the patients have 
been rejected by the United 
States. It would be unfair, 
however, to construct a plague- 
scare out of various unsavoury 
admissions, the general conclu- 
sion being that the owners of 
vessels are exercising more 
supervision over their passen- 
gers than was the case some 
nine or ten years ago. Once 
established in Whitechapel or 
St George’s-in-the-East, the 
“Polak” also undeniably de- 
velops by degrees various civic 
virtues. He begins, after a 
bit, to comply according to his 
limited lights with what he 
regards as the unreasonable 
requirements of the sanitary 
authorities. Abstemious by 
choice as well as necessity, he 
avoids many of the British 
vices, while succumbing to the 
passion for gain in the form 
of gambling. Subdivisional 
Inspector Hyder asserts, with 
the police-court reports to con- 
firm him, that he has never 
known a gaming-house that 
has not been kept by a foreign- 
er, and that those nuisances 
increase with the increase of 
the alien element. Illicit stills 
—another secretive source of 
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profit—are worked entirely by 
foreigners, though many of 
them have become naturalised. 
As the student of gregarious 
humanity would expect, of- 
fences requiring cunning and 
combination remain peculiar to 
the Jews, from the forgery of 
bank-notes and stamps down 
to the sanding of sugar. Dr 
Thomas, Public Analyst for 
the Borough of Stepney, de- 
clares that 28 per cent of 
grocery samples taken from 
Hebrew shops were found to 
be adulterated, as against 13 
per cent from their Christian 
rivals. The owners of the first 
even find it worth while to 
mix impure ingredients with 
pepper and mustard. They 
have lowered the price of milk 
to 3d. a quart, at which it 
cannot be sold unadulterated. 
If their coffee seems to be the 
genuine article, it is because 
they grind a fresh supply di- 
rectly a suspected stranger 
enters the shop, and so avoid 
detection. Crude crime, on the 
other hand, stands mainly to 
the discredit of the British- 
born. The police maintain 
that the condition of White- 
chapel in that respect has by 
no means improved during the 
last twenty years. But the 
latest figures quoted by Mr 
Mulvaney, Chief Superintend- 
ent of the Whitechapel Div- 
ision, attribute the blame, 
beyond dispute, to the in- 
digenous Hooligan. Thus, in 
1892, there have been 62 
charges of crimes of violence, 
55 against British subjects and 
7 against foreigners; there 
have been 54 charges of burg- 
lary and housebreaking, 50 
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against British subjects and 4 
against foreigners; there have 
been 362 charges of disorderly 
conduct and drunkenness, 331 
against British subjects and 31 
against foreigners. So far as 
ostensible law-abidingness goes, 
the Russian, Polish, and Rou- 
manian refugees have effected 
an advance on those they have 
displaced. Our national pre- 
eminence in rowdiness and 
“bashing” stands out the 
more deplorably when the not 
uncommon spectacle of Ger- 
man or Scandinavian merchant 
sailors discreetly “half - seas 
over” is taken by way of 
contrast. 

If the argument of “Eng- 
land for the English” carries 
any weight at all, the intrusion 
of a compact alien element into 
the heart of London cannot be 
considered, at the same time, 
Its 


other than a calamity. 
eviction of the former inhabi- 


tants is best considered in 
connection with overcrowding. 
There remains another griev- 
ance nearly as formidable, that, 
from the shopkeepers down to 
’ the earners of precarious wages, 
it is driving out all native com- 
petition. The Jews will only 
deal with their own people, 
even though they get thereby 
&@ much inferior article A 
witness, who as an insurance 
agent should know, declares 
that of 267 shops in the Com- 
mercial Road, 142 are occupied 
by aliens, evidently meaning 
persons with foreign names. 
This exclusiveness is, of course, 
enjoined by the Hebrew re- 
ligion in the case of “ Kosher” 
meat, But in walks of life 
Tequiring less capital the stress 
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of Hebrew tenacity makes itself 
still more severely felt. Mr 
Blake, ex-president of the 
Costermongers’ Federation of 
Great Britain, complains that 
foreigners will not “play the 
game fair”; and he embraces 
in a sweeping malediction both 
Jews and Italians. They de- 
cline to recognise the sanctity 
of the “pitch,” but will rise 
before dawn to oust an old 
occupant who has worked up 
a connection. They bring the 
local authorities down on the 
trade by obstinately sticking 
to prohibited spots, often feign- 
ing an ignorance of English. 
Mr Blake, we note, is absolutely 
borne out in this last accusa- 
tion by Chief-Superintendent 
Mulvaney. Of the persons 
summoned for obstructing the 
roadway last year, 74 were 
British and 375 foreigners ; 
for the early months of this 
year the record is 13 British 
and 16 foreigners. And 
throughout the East End there 
rises the same bitter cry—that 
the pauper alien has intensified 
tenfold the struggle for exist- 
ence. .Much of this testimony 
comes, no doubt, from those 
who have been beaten by econ- 
omic or personal accident. Did 
not ‘Carlyle lament in the 
‘Latter-Day Pamphlets’ the 
piteous case of Mr Jopling of 
Reading, an imaginary uphol- 
sterer and paperhanger, who, 
having stocked his shop, found 
that the railways had taken 
away his customers? Such 
wreckage there must be as 
social conditions change. The 
Commission had before them 
an even sadder and equally 
irremediable failure, that of a 
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blind piano-tuner whose patrons 
had been scattered over London 
by the impact of the alien. 
Still, with every reasonable 
allowance made for the inevit- 
able, including the substitution 
of machinery for handicraft, 
the native wage-earners have 
established a just complaint 
that they are being elbowed 
out by races of a lower standard 
than themselves. Their resent- 
ment, creditably enough, has 
never assumed the shape of 
anti-Semitism as it exists on 
the Continent. The British Bro- 
thers’ League, a recently formed 
working - class organisation, 
already 45,000 strong, disavows 
all hostility to Jews for being 
Jews: what it does fight 


against is the unchecked arrival 
of the destitute, of whom a 
large percentage are Jews. 


That feeling prevails to a re- 
markable degree among He- 
brews who have been English 
for a generation or two. No 
less than the Christian small 
tradesmen, who have trooped 
before the Commission,—haber- 
dashers, basket -makers, and 
milk - carriers, — British - born 
Hebrew artisans declare that 
they are being ruined by 
“greener” labour. The effects 
of low wages have been disas- 
trous to prices in the boot-and- 
shoe and the tailoring trades. 
An English Jew, working in 
the second of these indus- 
tries, says that new arrivals, 
earning from 18s. to 24s. a- 
week, will spend as little as 6d. 
a-day on food and luxuries— 
2d. on cigarettes, 1d. on a 
Dutch herring, the rest on 
coffee and bread. We suspect 
these totals,—the incomings as 
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being too high, the outgoings 
as too low. It would be quite 
safe to conclude, however, that 
the man is sincere in his desire 
to live as his Christian neigh- 
bours do, and that he girds 
against the cut-throat com- 
petition of his unskilled co-re- 
ligionists which keeps him 
down. Despite the honourable 
prejudices of race and creed, an 
Alien Immigration Regulation 
Act would be accepted with a 
sneaking sense of gratitude by 
the Jewish East End. 

The pauper alien, as the 
Commission are pretty safe to 
explain on his behalf, cannot 
be called a pauper in the sense 
that he comes on the rates. 
The total number of foreigners 
relieved by the Poor Law 
authorities averages at 2000 
a-year for the whole of London, 
and only half of this small 
number are described as Russian 
or Polish. They have frequent 
recourse to medical assistance 
at the ratepayers’ expense, 
and that on the most trump- 
ery pretexts. But the admir- 
ably managed Jewish charities 
provide, on the whole, for the 
wants of the necessitous. How 
far those institutions act as a 
magnet to the Russian Pale 
and the Ghettos of Poland 
must be an open question: all 
charity tends to create poverty 
as well as to cure it. At least 
they encourage self-help, and 
not unfrequently repatriate the 
worthless. The ratepayers’ 
chief grievance consists, how- 
ever, in the sums which are 
spent, often ineffectually, in 
attempting to enforce the sani- 
tary and factory laws. Mr 
Belcher’s revelations before the 
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Commission of the state of 
affairs in Stepney, where he is 
municipal councillor, can only 
be received with blank aston- 
ishment. In one case twenty- 
seven foreigners were discov- 
ered working in two small 
rooms, with mattresses all 
round, and their food was 
black bread and coffee. In a 
second twenty-one women 
toiled in a kitchen 16 feet by 
12 feet and 7 feet high, beds 
being all round the room; their 
food black bread and coffee, and 
their pay 8d. or 9d. a-week. 
In a third, three beds were 
found in a cellar, with eleven 
people sleeping in them, yet 
the place was quite unventil- 
ated. Such kennels would 
annihilate English people, but 
Russian and Polish Jews con- 
trive to exist and even to in- 
crease in them. Mr Shirley 
Murphy shows that the death- 
rate for Stepney has declined, 
in spite of overcrowding, from 
25 per thousand between 1886 
and 1890 to 23°82 per thousand 
between 1896 to 1900. Step- 
ney, as a whole, returned an 
increased birth-rate at the last 
census, the largest rise being in 
Whitechapel and St George’s- 
in-the-East; but in London 
generally it fell. Even a 
crammed street like Bell Lane 
had much less than the usual 
amount of infant mortality. 
The wiriness of the race rend- 
ers it exempt from consump- 
tion, the usual companion of 
overcrowding ; it safeguards it- 
self with hereditary science 
against disease; through its 
.abstemiousness it begets healthy 
children, and the mothers look 
after them at home instead of 
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packing off to factories. That, 
in brief, is the clue to the sur- 
vival of the least fit, from the 
recruiting -sergeant’s point of 
view, in an acute contest for 
existence. Even if immigra- 
tion ceased altogether to-mor- 
row, the denationalisation of 
the East End would continue 
until, as we might hope, with 
increase of comfort, came a de- 
crease of improvident marriages. 

Mr Shirley Murphy roundly 
contends that in Stepney 8300 
Englishmen have been displaced 
by 22,000 foreigners within the 
last ten years. In other words, 
Jewish landlords gamble in 
house property, and then look 
to making their profits by 
breaking the law as to the 
number of tenants they may 
admit. They have certainly 
put up the rents as well,—thus 
tenements formerly let at 13s. 
or 14s, a-week are now fetching 
as much as 23s., 27s., and 30s. 
Some of this enhanced value 
must be due to clearances for 
railway purposes, and to the 
rise of large factories. Not the 
whole of it, however, since the 
census returns establish that 
between 1891 and 1901 the 
population of the western dis- 
trict of St George’s did not 
dwindle, though the number of 
houses largely decreased; and 
that the proportion of natives 
to aliens in the former year— 
10,000 to 2000—was exactly 
reversed in the latter. Thus 
overcrowding on the spot has 
obviously been accompanied by 
an overflow into the neighbour- 
ing slums. Looked at in other 
ways, the phenomenon may be 
interpreted to mean that 107 
streets are occupied by for- 
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eigners which had native ten- 
ants six years ago: in a single 
locality, Albert Square, where 
from thirty - eight to forty 
houses used to be inhabited by 
Englishmen, there is now left 
but a single English family. 
In this instance again the 
evicted have evidently been 
forced to seek shelter else- 
where. The decisiveness for 
the foreign influx becomes the 
more undeniable when we re- 
member that, against the dim- 
inution of the number of houses 
in some parts of the East End, 
in others two-storeyed buildings 
have been replaced by lofty 
model dwellings which accom- 
modate many more than have 
been displaced. Yet the human 
saturation spreads laterally— 
ascends and descends. The 
growing resort to underground 
rooms, both for living and 
working, is a most evil sign, 
for the habits of the primitive 
troglodyte cannot be reproduced 
in the heart of a city with- 
out serious peril to the whole 
community. 

The Commission have been 
confronted by some difference 
of opinion as to the adequacy of 
the existing laws to mitigate 
overcrowding. The witnesses 
agree that the staff of sanitary 
inspectors is insufficient, nor 
could it be increased without 
adding to the burden of the 
rates. Thirty more officials, it 
is computed, are wanted in the 
Borough of Stepney. But 
while a few of them expressed 
contentment with the present 
machinery, the majority con- 
sidered it unduly dilatory and 
costly. Without burrowing 
into the intricacies of the 
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Public Health Act, or excavat- 
ing the bylaws under which the 
local authorities are empowered 
to supervise tenements let in 
lodgings, let us get to the heart 
of the matter by means of pro- 
fessional opinion. Mr John 
Foot, the chief Sanitary Inspec- 
tor to the Borough Council of 
Bethnal Green, uncompromis- 
ingly condemns the regulations 
as not worth the paper on 
which they are written. The 
statutory notices, which have 
to expire before action can be 
taken, prevent the prompt 
abatement of a nuisance, how- 
ever flagrant. There ought to 
be, he contends,—and we quite 
concur with him,—a penalty for 
every day on which overcrowd- 
ing is found to exist. Mr Foot 
agrees with another important 
witness, Dr Thomas, whom we 
have already quoted on the sub- 
ject of adulteration, that the 
exemption clause, freeing houses 
above a certain rental from in- 
spection, ought to be abolished. 
The landlords avail themselves 
of it in many cases by establish- 
ing in collusion with the tenants 
two scales of payments—one 
genuine, and the other fictitious 
and designed only to defeat the 
inspector. The absence of re- 
sponsibility, whereresponsibility 
should be, forms an even more 
insurmountable obstacle to 
thinning out the warren. A 
landlord has only to establish 
one of the tenants in the posi- 
tion of keeper, and he gets off 
scot-free. The local authorities 
can only proceed against the 
latter, and the magistrates in- 
flict nominal fines upon the man 
of straw. In twelve cases last 
year the penalty only amounted 
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to 1s. and the costs to 27s. 
Five paid in full; five paid the 
fines only; two paid nothing, 
and were detained one day in 
custody. In these cases the 
burden of paying the costs fell 
upon the Borough Council. 
But let us give Dr Thomas’s 
actual words, because they are 
far more forcible than para- 
phrase :— 


“In one set of buildings mainly 
occupied by aliens the population was 
553, of whom 349 were adults. The 
place was so filthy as to be quite un- 
fit for human use. They were the 
worst in the whole district. In re- 
gard to that place the magistrate had 
only imposed a fine of 1s. and 2s. 
costs. The Borough Council’s ex- 
penses in connection with each case 
came to £2, 10s. or £3, a most costly 
business. The penalties were no de- 
terrents at all. The owner of the 
buildings referred to had had twenty- 
two summonses in the last fifteen 
months. The owner’s defence was 
that it was due entirely to the occu- 
pants, and that if they were in Buck- 
ingham Palace they would do exactly 
the same thing.” 


Dr Thomas gave a touch of 
reality to his evidence, on being 
recalled, by reporting local pro- 
gress, or want of progress, since 
he had appeared before the 
Commission. Ten prosecutions 
had been instituted against the 
keepers of houses in Waterloo 
Place, St George’s-in-the-East : 


“ All the twenty-one houses were 
overcrowded ; but in the remaining 
eleven the nuisance was abated when 
notice was given. Waterloo Place 
was a part of St George’s-in-the-East, 
largely inhabited by aliens. Of the 
ten prosecutions, in a few cases both 
fines and costs were paid, in others 
the fines were paid but not the costs, 
and in two cases neither fines nor 
costs were recovered. Those proceed- 
ings were taken in March, and since 
then the houses have been again in- 
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spected, and it was found that the 
condition of affairs in eight of the 
twenty-one houses was almost as 
bad as before.” 


One remedy, and only one, 
can stop this appalling and in- 
effectual waste of public money. 
The landlord must be made 
liable for the condition of his 
tenements ; he must be taught, 
in the hackneyed but sagacious 
phrase, that property has its 
duties as well as its privileges. 
In most cases he knows per- 
fectly well that the law is being 
evaded. If he happens to be 
ignorant, his ignorance is culp- 
able. 

But even so, the Commission 
have disclosed a fatal defect in 
the present haphazard system 
of dealing with the congestion 
of the East End. It is merely 
a machinery for driving out, or, 
as one witness more appropri- 
ately described the process, 
“hunting round.” Certain 
sanguine authorities appear to 
believe that by a rigid enforce- 
ment of the bylaws matters will 
settle themselves, that rotation 
within a limited space will 
somehow produce a vacuum. 
Clearly, however, one district 
can only be improved at the 
expense of another. The driv- 
ing-out policy merely results in 
the outskirts becoming as over- 
crowded as the East End par- 
ishes in the neighbourhood of 
Aldgate. The Commission, 
therefore, can hardly escape 
the conclusion that dishousing 
is no remedy unless accom- 
panied by rehousing. The req- 
uisite accommodation should 
be ascertained by a compre- 
hensive inquiry, and building 
should then be undertaken on 
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a logical plan. Mr Harold 
Hodge, the chairman of the 
Bethnal Green Sanitary Aid 
Committee, denounces the ex- 
isting mode of sporadic erection, 
under no general control and 
directed to no common end, as 
expensive and ineffectual. He 
is absolutely right, though his 
advocacy of a single scheme for 
the whole of London seems 
more than a trifle visionary. 
The poorest working people 
cannot be dissuaded from living 
near their work, even by the 
most elaborate establishment of 
electric trams and electric rail- 
ways. The East End popula- 
tions will always consist, so 
long as the docks and factories 
remain there, of the various 
degrees of indigence. The 
space on which it herds might 
be made, nevertheless, to carry 
a million or two more with 
ample room to breathe. Miles 
upon miles of streets covered 
with crazy two-storeyed houses 
could be rebuilt, not necessarily 
with sky-scraping and sun- 
darkening “models,” but with 
barracks of some altitude. 
Bethnal Green, as it is, ac- 
cording to Mr Foot’s computa- 
tion, contains quite 7000 or 
8000 people too many. Beth- 
nal Green, as it might be, would 
cope with that excess and the 
addition to its numbers en- 
tailed by the normal birth-rate. 
A scheme, in short, confined to 
the East End, and given pli- 
ability by means of temporary 
shelters, would in the course of 
ten years or so render over- 
crowding little more than a 
memory—provided always that 
the alien flood were strenuously 
dammed out. 
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The Commission have been 
appointed to report (1) on the 
character and extent of the 
evils which are attributed to 
the unrestricted immigration of 
aliens, especially in the metrop- 
olis; (2) the measures which 
have been adopted for the 
restriction and control of alien 
immigration in foreign countries 
and in British colonies. They 
only deal incidentally, that is, 
with the interlopers’ positive 
defects in citizenship; their 
uselessness for military service 
or agriculture ; their refusal, in 
the case of the Jews, to blend 
with their native neighbours, 
and their supine deficiency in 
the “society spirit” —a fault 
when it embraces the extreme 
vagaries of trade-unionism, but 
a virtue when it revolts against 
sweating. They can comment 
with some directness upon the 
grievances the strangers’ pres- 
ence inflicts, and upon the 
bitter resentment, aroused not 
so much against the taking 
of food out of British mouths 
as against the turning of 
British families out of their 
houses. The mischief of a 
congested population, which 
they largely produce while 
escaping its consequences to 
health, would amply justify 
the Commission, as we think, in 
advising Parliament to legislate 
against them. The idea that, 
having once arrived, they can 
be diffused in various parts of 
London, or even prohibited from 
coming to London altogether, 
must be dismissed as utterly 
impracticable. Gregarious from 
religious necessities, they are 
also tied to their occupations, 
—slop-tailoring and cheap boot- 
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making,—which could not be 
dislodged from their present 
quarters without ruinous mun- 
icipal expenditure. Thorough- 
going prevention is, in any case, 
to be preferred to illusory cure. 
We are the only nation to per- 
sist, in compliance with a re- 
spectable but outworn tradition, 
in opening wide our gates alike 
to dangerous political criminals 
and to weaklings who are bound 
to become social burdens. The 
young communities of America 
and Australia, though in need 
of broad backs and strong arms, 
display a much larger prevision 
in this respect than ourselves, 
though the “condition of the 
people” question has been with 
us since the days of ‘Sybil.’ 
We need not imitate as yet the 
new Commonwealth Act and 
the United States’ measures for 
Chinese exclusion by legislating 
against race and colour: that 
danger is real for the younger 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, but it has hitherto passed 
the motherland by. Neither 
need we copy the democratic 
ideas of America by prohibiting 
the entrance of any one under 
contract of service, even if such 
a regulation, could it only be 
enforced, would mitigate the 
evils of Italian child-slavery, 
and, unless their British com- 
petitors are misinformed, the 
importation of Italian ice-cream 
vendors and costers bound to 
employers at starvation wages 
of 3s. a-week. But we should 
be fully justified in excluding 
that kind of undesirable defined 
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by the American Act as “an 
alien who is either an idiot, 
insane, a pauper, a person likely 
to become a public charge, or a 
person suffering from dangerous 
or infectious disease,” and in 
construing pauperism to mean 
inability to provide at the out- 
set for self-support. The pos- 
session of a few pounds—£10 
is the minimum suggested by 
the Rector of Stepney — and 
the knowledge of a marketable 
trade should surely be indis- 
pensable to the privileges of 
British citizenship. Mr Mead, 
the well-known stipendiary 
magistrate, has submitted to 
the Commission the draft of a 
bill even wider in its scope, 
since it covers “ bad characters ” 
of the Anarchist type. His re- 
strictive agency, comprised of 
British consuls abroad, inspec- 
tors appointed by the Board of 
Trade or Commissioners of Cus- 
toms, and the court—the police 
court presumably—seems simple 
enough. Sir Alfred Newton, 
the ex-Lord Mayor, is entirely 
of Mr Mead’s opinion that a 
policy of restriction would have 
no extraordinary difficulty about 
it. Let us hope that their strong 
representations will colour the 
Commissioners’ Report. A col- 
onising Empire like our own 
cannot afford, of course, to 
stretch the principle of “ Eng- 
land for the English” too far. 
But the inexorable law of racial 
rivalry enjoins that London 
shall be for Londoners, not for 
alien hordes debilitated by social 
and legislative persecution. 
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OUR IMPERIAL MILITIA. 


IN many cases when men speak 
of the British army the remarks 
are confined to the regular 
forces, no reference being made 
to the Militia or Volunteers, 
—mere auxiliaries, to come up 
when called for. But late 
events have brought a change 
when army matters are in ques- 
tion. Men are now forced to 
admit that, as their country has 
pushed out beyond the sea- 
coasts of the British Islands to 
form herself into the British 
Empire, such action carries 
with it the necessity of a cor- 
responding reorganisation of 
the army if their imperial pos- 
sessions are to be upheld; and 
the question of the future of 
the Militia becomes immediate- 
ly important, because upon the 
réle which may be assigned to 
it in our national system must 
depend the adaptation of our 
present military organisation to 
imperial requirements. 

We were in hopes, when Mr 
Brodrick brought forward his 
Militia and Yeomanry Bill last 
month in the House of Com- 
mons, that something in this 
direction would have been in- 
dicated, but were, with many 
others who recognise the im- 
portance of the matter, sadly 
disappointed to find the Militia 
treated as a purely subordinate 
factor in the defence of the 
Empire. 

This article was already in 
type, so it is too late to enter 
into a detailed criticism of the 
Bill, which contained a resolu- 
tion, passed last year, to which 


it asked that legislative effect 
might be given, increasing the 
strength of the Militia by bring- 
ing in men who had already 
served in the army; also to 
dispense with a certain amount 
of training for the Militia Re- 
serve, with power to transfer 
men from one regiment to 
another, thus interfering with 
the territorial constitution of 
the force, which is _ before 
everything essential if it is to 
retain its national character. 

Nothing was proposed which 
would render the Militia suf- 
ficiently popular to raise its 
strength to the establishment 
of 123,000, represented in Oc- 
tober last by 104,000 men, or, 
that done, to improve the tone 
of the men enlisting in the 
force, so as to bring it in line 
with the regular army, capable 
of taking its place in national 
defence. 

It is felt that if we recog- 
nise the Militia as a fighting 
force, consecrated to the sup- 
port of the Empire by con- 
stitutional and time-honoured 
service, we shall be able to 
place the force in the second 
line of our imperial defence,—a 
defence not merely to be pass- 
ive at home but, if occasion 
demands, ready to assume 
the offensive across the seas. 
The advantages to be de- 
rived from making the Militia 
a portion of the active army, 
ready to take part with the 
regular service as troops in the 
second line, fully instructed, are 
great, inasmuch as this division 
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of duties places the Volunteer 
force in the third line, clearly 
defining its position and respon- 
sibilities the defence of the 
British Isles; while, when re- 
quired in an offensive war, it 
would be employed as a further 
reserve to the active army as a 
third line. But to become an 
efficient support to the regular 
army the militiaman, before all 
things, must be made a soldier. 
Further training than that he 
at present receives is needed, 
for it is criminal to place him, 
untrained, in line with our 
regular troops in war. The 
annual bounty paid to him by 
Government is a retaining fee, 
binding him to come up for 
service when called upon: this 
constitutes him a servant of the 
State, and therefore a soldier. 
Should he fail to meet his en- 
gagement, he is regarded as a 
deserter, and is liable for trial 
accordingly. 

To make him a _ capable 
soldier the nation must make 
a change. The old order of 
things under which the Militia 
remains must be amended, 
and an Act must be passed 
on lines different from, and 
much more far-reaching than, 
those proposed by Mr Brodrick. 
The organisation under which 
the militiaman at present serves 
fitted into the last or previous 
centuries. Since then, however, 
the conditions of labour and 
employment have changed to 
such an extent as to render the 
remodelling of the Militia a 
hecessity, somewhat on the 
following basis, as suggested 
in the ‘Journal of the United 
Service Institution’ by General 
E. F. Chapman, C.B., lately 
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commanding the troops in Scot- 
land, an officer whose long and 
varied service and experience 
entitles him to speak with 
authority in the matter :— 

“ Firstly, To arrange for the 
Militia service being constituted 
a thoroughly efficient force of 
infantry and artillery, by its 
being recognised as the true 
reserve of the army. 

“Secondly, To improve the 
social status of militiamen and 
their families throughout the 
country, by demanding for the 
militiaman all the privileges 
and advantages given to a 
soldier in the regular service. 

“Thirdly, By raising the 
Militia service to the dignity 
and importance of an imperial 
service, recognising its value as 
a factor in any scheme that 
may be formulated for the 
defence of the Empire. 

“ Fourthly, By removing the 
administration of the Militia 
from that of the Volunteer 
force, and classing it no longer 
as belonging to the “auxiliary 
forces,” all questions relating 
to Militia organisation, &c., 
being dealt with as army 
questions, and the Militia being 
acknowledged as a part of the 
army.” 


To make the Militia a 
thoroughly efficient force, we 
must make the terms we offer 
sufficiently attractive to induce 
men to join, and after they 
have done so, to make them 
content to remain. To do this 
we must consider the tastes 
and habits of the class we 
appeal to—the English working 
man. Now, there is nothing 
more palatable to him than to 
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live and to work where he is 
known, where he is thought 
something of: to be nobody in 
his neighbours’ eyes is to be- 
come nobody in his own. The 
manner in which the feeling 
has been recognised by the 
country can be traced through- 
out the history of the Militia, 
where we read how persistent 
England has been to retain a 
spirit which animates all social 
communities in the land, by 
localising the general levy out 
of which the Militia is evolved 
to its own county, making a lord 
lieutenant, the sheriffs, and the 
mayors of hundreds and parishes 
responsible that the quota was 
kept up, as was done until 1852 
by ballot, after which it became 
a force of men voluntarily en- 
listed, with the ballot in reserve. 

The plan by which the regu- 
lar army was _ territorialised 
followed Mr Cardwell’s reforms 
in 1872: it has been tried in 
peace, and has stood the strain 
of war; it is sufficiently satis- 
factory, and admits of modifica- 
tion from time to time; but the 
Militia was not remodelled to 
adapt it to what was then 
found to be necessary for the 
regular army. 

The Militia Act of 1882, under 
which the force has been ad- 
ministered, enacts that every 
militiaman enlisted shall be en- 
listed as a militiaman for some 
county, and shall be appointed 
to serve in a corps for that 
county ; but when the man has 
enlisted on these terms, he finds 
that his county has disappeared. 
The lord lieutenant certainly is 
left, with jurisdiction, power, 
duties, and privileges in relation 
to raising the Militia by ballot 
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and the proceedings incidental 
thereto, as well as the appoint- 
ment of officers to the lowest 
rank, while the quota of militia- 
men appointed to serve for the 
county is transmitted to him. 
Everything else has been ab- 
sorbed by the Adjutant-General, 
—discipline, military education, 
training, if the Militia comes 
under the Army Act by em- 
bodiment or when assembled for 
the monthly training. He also 
enlists and discharges militia- 
men, besides putting forward 
proposals for the establishment 
of the force: all of which 
means to the working man that 
when he joins he will get his 
orders from London, a master 
that he has never seen but 
who takes all he can get, to 
leave very little for the county 
where his own home is. He 
enlisted in the Militia upon the 
understanding, which he read 
in print on the walls of his 
county town, that he would be 
appointed to serve in a corps 
for the same, his own, county ; 
and he would much prefer to 
be ordered about by some one 
nearer home, some one he could 
see sometimes, could speak to if 
he were lucky,—not an unseen 
official behind an office desk in 
London. If he wants anything 
he can ask his colonel for it, 
who will listen courteously, but 
will. shake his head and tell 
him he must ask the adjutant 
to write about it to the War 
Office. Everything to him is 
in the clouds or beyond them ; 
centralisation is what the work- 
ing man, whether militiaman 
or civilian, cannot grasp: he 
prefers something substantial 
which he can see, some one who 
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can tell him what to do and 
how to do it like a man. 

When a number of men are 
collected together to form a 
regiment it is personality that 
sways the man: human nature 
craves for something better, 
wiser than itself, something 
personal, that it can look up to 
when the time comes. It is 
personality which has made the 
British army what it is. 

There is a feeling of camara- 
derte among working men which 
teaches them to follow the first : 
when they become soldiers it is 
all the stronger. With them 
to be a “towny,” as they call 
a man hailing from the same 
county or village as themselves, 
is to be a friend, a man they 
will make for and follow. To 
be an officer of the same county 
as the man belongs to is to 
inherit a good deal of influence 
over him. The territorial 
system introduced by Mr Card- 
well has proved it: men who 
enlist now, as often as not 
draw others after them. “It 
is the county regiment,” they 
say; “anyhow it won’t be all 
strangers. There’s not such a 
drill as Sergeant Blank any- 
where, and the colonel speaks 
to them like a gentleman.” 
Such talk goes a long way with 
the men we want; they talk it 
over with their parents when 
they get home, and go to bed 
determined that they won’t be 
shoved about any more by a 
“civil chap who is no better 
than ourselves. They don’t do 
that in the South Kent; the 
officers are gentlemen there; I 
know them all.” So next day 
he sets off to the depot and 
enlists. 
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A man is part of his county, 
and he is proud of it; to be a 
Devonshire or a Somerset lad 
is what he likes to talk about ; 
the good points of this or that 
county to which he belongs 
gain no belittlement from his 
lips. So when he goes to a 
fair or a market in the next 
county the praises of his own 
will be talked about, and its 
Militia will not be forgotten. 
If we raise the status of the 
militiaman to an equality with 
the regular soldier, the feeling 
will certainly be stronger when 
the man discovers that the equal- 
ity is not one of words only but is 
accompanied by privileges equal 
to those given to the latter; a 
feeling of pride in themselves 
will arise if they believe that 
it is their own doing as citizens 
of the county which has made 
the regiment as strong as it is 
when they enlisted in it, while 
by their own personal, steady 
work they have made it so 
efficient ; to all of which will be 
added the conviction that the 
stronger and the better trained 
it is, the more valuable it will 
become in the defence of their 
own homes. 

If we are, in the way we 
have indicated, to localise the 
Militia to the county from 
which it takes its name, it 
will be necessary for Parlia- 
ment to allow the Secretary 
of State for War to delegate 
some of the powers now vested 
in him to the lord lieutenant, 
so as to ensure that the civil 
administration of the county 
shall take a practical interest 
in its own Militia. 

It would be necessary, per- 
haps, to modify the Act passed 
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in 1871, by which the power of 
the lord lieutenant over the 
auxiliary forces was vested in 
and placed under the command 
of the Crown. The Commander- 
in-Chief would be in supreme 
command of the whole force, 
and all military details con- 
nected with the War Office 
should pass through his hands: 
he is a more living part of 
our military system than is the 
Adjutant-General to the mind 
of the working man, who can 
say with some emphasis after 
he has enlisted that he is under 
the orders of so great a man. 
The lord lieutenant would be- 
come the civil head,—the power 
now given to him by the Act 
to appoint officers to first com- 
missions being retained, with 
an intimation that he is ex- 
pected to exercise it in all 
cases,—to be assisted by the 
generals commanding the army 
corps, and the district. He 
would be helped in all non- 
military matters connected with 
the force by a committee of 
men resident in the county, of 
which the officer commanding 
the regimental district would, 
ex officio, be a member. The 
military command would be 
under the general officérs above- 
mentioned, who would be held, 
with the civil authorities of the 
county, responsible that the 
required number of men is 
maintained. Recruiting to be 
under the civil, training under 
the military, authorities. By 
thus dividing the duties, we 
hope to induce the former to 
take sufficient interest in the 
Militia of their county to make 
the care of militiamen and their 
families residing in it a matter 
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of importance to themselves. 
It is of no use talking to 
working men of the Empire in 
which they live and which it 
is their duty to defend: men 
who have a settled income to 
live upon can do so, knowing 
that however much they talk 
to-day, to-morrow’s dinner will 
come just the same; but the 
working man has one ever- 
present thought before him, how 
to live. If he does not get work 
to-day there will be no dinner 
for him, his wife, or his 
children to-morrow; so that 
before everything else he must 
be made to feel that if he joins 
the Militia there is some one 
near at home who will care 
for him and his family when 
there is need of it. 
Thequestion of uniform comes 
in here, as a man who seeks em- 
ployment on the plea that he 
is a county militiaman must 
appear as one. Men look upon 
the right to wear it as a dis- 
tinguishing mark, which places 
them on a somewhat higher 
social level than civilians who 
wear plain clothes. A militia- 
man ought to be considered a 
soldier at all times,—not only 
during the one month of the 
year that he is under military 
training, but also during the 
eleven months, or non-training 
period, when hitherto he has 
been regarded as a civilian, 
and neither county nor military 
authorities have been concerned 
with his welfare. Militiamen 
who put it on during the train- 
ing only feel at a loss when 
they return to their friends 
with nothing to distinguish 
them from those who have re- 
mained at home. The matter 
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is Just now the more noticeable, 
when towns and villages are 
swarming with soldiers and 
volunteers in uniform who have 
returned from the front, while 
the militiaman who has had to 
stay at home remains a civilian. 
It is a privilege of the regular 
soldier to wear his uniform at 
all times—in fact, he is ordered 
to do so, and the same order 
should to some extent apply to 
the militiaman. His uniform 
and accoutrements should be 
kept in store, locally, with his 
arms ; an understanding being 
arrived at that the former are 
to be issued to him to wear in 
church, when exercising, or on 
public occasions, so as to be 
coram populo, as a_ king’s 
soldier, like the Volunteers,— 
a distinguishing badge to show 
his regiment, at least, to be 
worn at all times by every 


man, instead of returning into 
store everything he has worn 
when being exercised as a 


soldier. Our object is to draw 
the Militia still closer to the 
regular army, and to do so we 
must, first of all, dress the men 
of the former service as we do 
those of the latter, not in a 
half-hearted way which makes 
them look like soldiers only 
when they are being drilled. 
The tone of the militiaman 
would be improved, and he will 
certainly have more incentive 
to behave himself. He will 
learn to put on his uniform 
as a soldier is taught to do, 
to smarten himself up when he 
wears it, and to believe that 
he is something better than a 
civilian dressed up as a soldier, 
“by order,” as he is at present. 

But it is in the matter of 
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training the militiaman, of 
turning him into an efficient 
soldier capable of giving trained 
assistance to the first line, the 
regular army, without with- 
drawing him from his civil em- 
ployment, that the difficulty 
arises. Training of a month’s 
duration in every year is per- 
haps sufficient after, as a re- 
cruit, he has passed two months’ 
preliminary drill ; but it is fre- 
quently the cause of loss of em- 
ployment to him,—certainly it 
leaves employers unwilling to 
engage a militiaman. That 
the Militia should be regularly 
trained, annually, has been 
thought necessary from a very 
early date in England: as far 
back as the reign of Charles IT. 
an Act was passed which 
legalised a year’s training, 
and in 1757 another which 
enacted that the force be 
annually trained and exercised 
for a limited time on nearly 
the same basis as it is organised 
to-day. At that time England 
was almost entirely an agri- 
cultural country, and the work- 
ing classes mostly field labour- 
ers, who, after the hay or wheat 
harvests were completed, looked 
for a holiday which they could 
take, with the consent of the 
farmer, without losing the 
chance of re-engagement when 
he wanted them. All this is 
changed now, and a multi- 
plicity of employments have 
been started, which make it 
impossible for the majority of 
the men in any Militia battalion 
to take their holiday at the 
same time. Every district has 
its own peculiarities of employ- 
ment: in the south and south- 
west the mining and manu- 
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facturing population can get 
away for a month in the sum- 
mer, while the men in the purely 
agricultural counties who do so 
would lose all chance of work 
in summer or autumn, though 
they could serve with pleasure 
in winter, when permanent 
employment is at a standstill. 
In the mining country the 
force is popular, because a 
month’s holiday, as it is 
deemed, can be taken at any 
time without interfering with 
the miners’ prospects, and every 
man is virtually his own master ; 
while in the manufacturing 
centres a mill-hand who asked 
for a month’s holiday at any 
time of the year would be 
laughed at,—he has his Satur- 
day afternoons, and he won't 
get any more. 

Commanding officers of Mili- 
tia reckon that 75 per cent of 
those willing to enlist under 
them join the Volunteers in- 
stead on account of this. A 
man will not enlist for a 
month’s pay if it interferes 
with his regular employment, 
or if he fancies that an em- 
ployer will not engage him 
because he is in the Militia. 
We want to make the militia- 
man a soldier; but he will not 
consent to be made if the mak- 
ing leaves-him and his family 
with nothing to live upon. We 
try to do it without taking into 
account the habits or inclina- 
tions of working men as in- 
dividuals, or the circumstances 
which surround each private 
in his civilian capacity. Those 
who do enlist are either fairly 
respectable men, with families, 
who hope to make a little 
money out of it before the 
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harvest -time, which is their 
main source of supply; or 
“ ne’er-do-weels,” who cannot 
get employment anywhere, 
being unskilled and lazy, though 
cunning enough, in many cases, 
to do two or three trainings 
a-year under different names. 
Men who remain with the 
Militia and rise to be non- 
commissioned officers become 
fairly useful soldiers though 
generally very old and grum- 
bling, while those who remain 
as privates are poor examples 
to the young recruits. The 
annual training does not make 
men better soldiers than they 
were before. They are put under 
canvas, and become, of neces- 
sity, very dirty in person and 
in clothes; the weather con- 
stantly interferes with the 
drill and instruction, and it is 
generally considered necessary 
to treat them as soldiers of 
indifferent character who re- 
quire a good deal of hustling. 
They are civilians, and gener- 
ally family men, who resent the 
discomforts they are forced to 
undergo, and are nearly always 
backed up in their fault-finding 
by their wives, an overwhelm- 
ing force in the stratum of 
society from which we draw 
our militiamen. The system is 
one that neither turns a civilian 
into a good soldier nor allows 
him to remain a civilian, able 
to earn his own living. 

The difficulty would disap- 
pear if the Militia recruit, when 
he joined, was put through the 
full six months’ preliminary 
drill which the Act prescribed, 
and was afterwards encour- 
aged to keep up what he 
has learned by frequent, short 
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periods of exercise, which would 
not interfere with his civil 
employment. Fortunately, the 
Volunteers have shown us how 
such a training as is necessary 
may be given in local drill- 
halls and on local rifle-ranges, 
mainly as an “after-dark” 
system, where the teaching can 
be arranged without interfering 
with the regular civilian avoca- 
tion of the militiaman. In 
plain clothes or in uniform, by 
companies or half - companies, 
and under local conditions, he 
may be trained without being 
withdrawn from his ordinary 
occupation. The recruit should 
attend for preliminary training 
at the headquarters of the 
regimental district, and it 


should be the complete training 
of a soldier: ample exercise to 
be given in the gymnasium to 
develop his physical powers; 


at least three out of the six 
months to be spent on the 
rifle-range, so as to give him a 
thorough command over his 
rifle; and so much drill as will 
teach him how to march from 
one place to another in “column 
.of fours,” to move in extended 
order across country, and to 
learn the meaning of “cover,” 
and how to take advantage of 
it while doing so, Young men 
from seventeen to nineteen 
years of age would hardly feel 
the withdrawal for six months 
from civil life, but would enjoy 
it before settling down to a 
trade ; and the men from nine- 
teen upwards would be more 
valuable to employers than they 
were before they learned what 
discipline teaches. In Germany 
it is found that during the 
short period of compulsory 
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military service the average 
level of alertness and intellig- 
ence is permanently raised ; 
and employers in England 
have found that militiamen 
who have come back from the 
late war are transformed be- 
yond recognition, in the pink 
of physical condition,—better 
citizens, so more valuable 
workers, than they were in the 
old days. As was remarked by 
a daily paper, “ We have yet to 
learn that equality of discipline 
is no less indispensable than 
equality of intelligence; that 
drill is as essential to the form- 


‘ation of efficient habits as is 


education to the development 
of ideas.” 

As regards the pay that 
should be offered, full army 
pay and allowances ought to be 
given when men are employed 
on’ military work, an allowance 
of a shilling for Saturday after- 
noon spent on the range, with 
“good shooting” and “good 
conduct pay ” at the same rates 
as in the army to men who 
shoot well or exert themselves 
to promote the efficiency of the 
battalion by regularly attend- 
ing drills throughout the year. 
Or if these inducements do not 
prove sufficient, a retaining fee 
of, say, £3 a-year might be 
given to men who attend the 
required number of drills, thus 
giving a man 5s. a-month to- 
wards his house-rent,—a wel- 
come addition to his wages, 
but less than what Government 
pays for the month’s training, 
the cost of which for a bat- 
talion of 400 men in pay and 
rations, but excluding hire of 
the land and the carriage of 
men and tents to and from the 
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camp, is considerably more. 
It would be necessary to con- 
struct barracks near head- 
quarters, and rifle-ranges with- 
in reasonable distance; while 
the storerooms used for arms 
and clothing would, in many 
cases, be available as drill-sheds 
in winter. 

If we are to organise the 
Militia as a second line, a 
homogeneous part of the active 
army, we must give militiamen 
some tangible proof of what we 
mean,—that when they enlist 
they become British soldiers, 
it matters not whether they 
remain with the Militia or 
with the regular troops, and 
that at any time the soldier 
who has chosen the former can 
change his mind and join the 
latter, as he can do at present, 
but only if he comes up for en- 
listment as a civilian enlisting 
for the first time, and tells 
the enlisting officer that he is 
a militiaman. The fact that 
as a militiaman he is on the 
same footing as a regular sol- 
dier would be impressed upon 
him if he could go before the 
officer commanding the regi- 
mental district and express his 
wish to join the line battalion ; 
when, medical conditions and 
those of age, stature, and char- 
acter being satisfied, it would 
be granted. When he became a 
militiaman he had taken theoath 
of allegiance, and had learned 
while under training what it 
was to be subject to military 
law: he would thus be ready 
to render as much obedience to 
the King’s Regulations for the 
Army as he had been to those 
for the Militia. To understand 
that he could join the regular 
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army at any time would dis- 
abuse him of the belief that it 
was only on national emergency 
that he would be called out for 
active service as an auxiliary 
soldier: the individuality of the 
man would be developed, and 
his battalion would gain effici- 
ency. After a time the feeling 
would become more assured, 
and it should be possible to em- 
body the Militia when national 
emergency had not occurred, 
as in the case of when both 
battalions of the territorial 
regiment are abroad at the 
same time, when the third, or 
Militia battalion, could be em- 
bodied to serve on the home 
establishment,— all the bat- 
talions of the regiment being 
equally regarded as belonging 
to the actual army, though in 
peace-time the Militia would 
only serve at home. 

Officers of Militia should as 
far as possible be treated as 
on the same footing with those 
of the regular army, and non- 
commissioned officers of Militia 
should be graded with non- 
commissioned officers of the 
regular service. Officers and 
non-commissioned officers of 
Militia might be eligible for 
courses at our military schools 
with those of the regular army, 
and officers of Militia might 
be allowed to enter the Staff 
College, and even to hold staff 
appointments either at home 
or abroad. 

A free exchange in all ranks 
might be allowed between bat- 
talions of the same territorial 
regiment, qualifications being 
equal, — officers, non - commis- 
sioned officers, and men being 
passed from the Militia to the 
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regular battalions, and vice 
versd, for the good of the ser- 
vice and the convenience of 
individuals. 

A Reserve for the Militia 
should be formed, not, as at 
present, consisting of men en- 
listed from the Militia, but of 
those who can find it possible to 
go through two months’ prelim- 
inary training and then elect for 
the Reserve—their only duty 
to go through, every year, the 
regular course of musketry 
under the same conditions as 
those required for the bat- 
talion. Thus the expansion of 
our active army could be ar- 
ranged to take place at any 
time, and the numbers required 
to increase our fighting power 
may be provided without with- 
drawing too large a proportion 
of our population from their 
civilian occupations. 

In the Militia Act just passed 
men who have completed their 
line and reserve service, and 
who have also served ten years 
in the Militia, after their com- 
pletion of service in the line or 
reserve—with those who wish 
to complete twenty-one years’ 
service, and join a garrison 
regiment for two years — are 
allowed 4d. a-day if they join 
the Militia Reserve, with the 
liability to be called out in 
case of national emergency. 
This, though a step in the 
right direction, will give us a 
reserve of old soldiers, and will 
not, as it is wished, ensure a 
sufficient proportion of our 
working men learning so much 
of the rudiments of military 
training as to render it pos- 
sible, when emergency occurs, 
to make efficient soldiers of 
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them after a few weeks’ 


drill. 

It is on the reorganisation of 
the Militia and the adaptation 
of our Militia system to im- 
perial requirements that the 
union of our colonial forces 
with those of Great Britain in 
any plan of imperial defence 
depends. The feeling that 
binds our colonies to the mother 
country was marked, unmis- 
takably, after General Gordon 
lost his life in the defence of 
Khartoum, when Sydney asked 
to be allowed to send a conting- 
ent to Suakin to join the Eng- 
lish troops against the Mahdi— 
an action much applauded by 
the colonists of New South 
Wales in a demonstration in 
favour of national identity ; and 
later on during the war in 
South Africa, when upwards 
of 30,000 colonial and Canadian 
soldiers fought side by side with 
our own. 

No single one of our colonies 
has reason to maintain or can 
support a standing army, as 
Great Britain, from its position 
in Europe and owing to the 
possession of India, is obliged 
to do; yet each of them pos- 
sesses a power in fighting men, 
exclusive of Volunteers, for 
local defence, who are ready 
and willing to undergo military 
training suitable to the require- 
ments of modern warfare in a 
colonial Militia capable of 
fighting in line with our na- 
tional army for imperial de- 
fence. If our Militia at home 
is made efficient, and the tone 
and character of the militiaman 
raised, the colonial Militia will 
accept the suggestion; and if 
colonial officers came to be em- 
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ployed on the headquarters staff 
of the army, and are invited 
to share in the training of the 
Militia, that force, together with 
those of our colonies, will gradu- 
ally and eventually grow into 
an imperial force. 

Everything points to the ad- 
vantage of a mutual arrange- 
ment by which all our colonies 
can be induced to organise their 
forces, so as to ensure uniformity 
of arms, ammunition, equip- 
ment, and training. But, as 
the Colonial Premiers lately 
said in conference with the 
Colonial Secretary, “You are 
likely to obtain the best re- 
sults by leaving us free to 
do as we please.” And the 
Prime Minister of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth, speak- 
ing lately at Melbourne, is re- 
ported to have said, “It would 
be a great mistake to deny to 
Australia full participation in 
the duty of maintaining the 
Empire ;” but at the same time 
he favoured decentralisation as 
contrasted with the centralisa- 
tion sought by the English War 
Office, which in no way appealed 
to the patriotic sentiment and 
self-reliant spirit of Australians. 
If we require their aid we shall 
gain it from a militia of Volun- 
teers who, while organised to 
take part in purely local defence, 
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have been trained in the identi- 
cal methods which are employed 
in England. If an arrange- 
ment of such a character can 
be arrived at, the home Militia 
when called out for active 
service should be offered the 
right to volunteer, by battal- 
ions, in association with those 
provided by the colonists, so 
that British and colonial bat- 
talions may be brought together 
to form an imperial force under 
the control of a systematic and 
economical reorganisation of 
forces ready to take conjoint 
action in imperial defence. 

It is to be hoped that the 
changes in the organisation of 
the force which we have in- 
dicated will make the Militia 
popular with, and raise the 
tone and military value of the 
men we look to for, its soldiers ; 
that with their assistance 
England’s national and con- 
stitutional force will again 
become an efficient fighting 
body of men, ready to place 
themselves, on equal terms, 
with their comrades of the 
regular army, not only at home 
as a second line of defence, but 
across the seas, to form, with 
their Colonial brothers, a force 
powerful enough to be recog- 
nised in all parts of the Empire 
as a truly imperial service. 
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